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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE SANDS. 

" That will do, Stephen, thank you. You may let us 
out here. A charming scene, is it not, Richard ? " 

The speaker was a young lady of nineteen ; looking, how- 
ever, not older, but far wiser than her years. A thoughtful 
face by nature, and, besides, one upon which some sorrow 
and much care for others had set their marks. The hazel 
eyes, large and tender, were confident, without being bold. 
The forehead, from which the heavy folds of bright brown 
hair were not drawn back, but overflowed it from under her 
summer hat at their own wild will, was broad and low. The 
form tall and slender, but shapely ; the voice singularly clear 
and sweet, and whose tones were such as seemed to give 
assurance of the truth they utter. She was certainly speak- 
ing truth now when she said, " A charming scene." 

The persons she addressed were seated with her in a cart, 
in the middle of one of those bays upon our north-western 
coast, from which the sea retires, with every tide, for many 
•miles, and leaves it a level waste of sand, save for two river- 
channels, besides several smaller streams, fordable in places, 
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but always running swiftly. Some islands, oases in this 
desert, dotted here and there at no great distance, yet 
farther than they seemed, showed grandly with their walls 
of rock and crowns of foliage. The shores of the bay itself, 
miles away at the nearest point, were of a beauty singularly 
varied, considering their extent. To southward a range of 
round, green hills sloped down to a white fringe of coast, on 
which a tolerably large town could be distinctly viewed, 
with, behind it, a castle on a hill, which marked the site of 
a much larger town. Upon the spurs of these hills were 
almost everywhere to be seen a cluster of grey dwellings, 
and from the valleys thin blue smoke ; the district, although 
somewhat un-come-at-able, was so fair that many came to 
dwell there, especially in the summer ; but yet it was not 
densely peopled. Eastward, these signs of habitation were 
more rare, and the hills began to rise in grandeur, till, in 
the north-east, they culminated to mountains, a knot of 
which towered in the extreme distance at the head of the 
bay. Small coves and inlets indented the northern shore, 
which was, moreover, thickly wooded ; a white village or two, 
from one of which the cart had just arrived, glimmered 
through the trees ; and to the west a far-stretching pro- 
montory, with one beetling cliff, concluded the fair scene, — 
that is, so far as the land reached. Upon the south was the 
sea, separated from them by no bar or bound of any sort, 
and roaring in the distance, as though for prey. It was this 
which formed the most striking feature in the picture, and 
indeed, to a stranger to the position, — as was one of the 
three individuals we are concerned with, — it was almost 
terrible. 

" Well, Agnes," observed Richard Crawford to his cousin, 
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to whom he looked junior by at least twelve months, but 
was really her senior by that much ; " this is truly grand. I 
could never have imagined what a spectacle ' Over Sands ' 
afforded, if I had not thus seen it with my own eyes. It is 
certainly the very place for a sketch. Now, jump, and I 
will catch you." 

The young man had leapt lightly from the back of the 
cart upon the brown, firm sand, and now held out both his 
arms, that his cousin might alight in safety. 

" Thank you, Richard, I am used to help myself out of 
this sort of difficulty," replied she, smiling ; " am I not, 
Stephen ? " 

"Yes, miss," returned the driver, respectfully, but in 
broad north-country accents ; " this is not the first time you 
have been in my cart, nor yet the second. She's as active 
as any deer in his lordship's park out yonder, that I'll answer 
for, Mr. Richard. Lor bless you ! you don't know Miss 
Agnes ; but then, how should you — you that has been in 
foreign parts so long ! " 

Richard Crawford had, it was true enough, been for many 
years in a far distant climate, and one which had turned his 
handsome features to the hue of those of a bronze statue : 
but he grew a more dusky red than even the eastern suns 
had made him, when his cousin, touching one of his ex- 
tended arms with her finger-tips only, lightly leapt upon the 
sand. She took no notice of his evident annoyance, but 
exclaimed, gaily, "Now, Stephen, the chair and the camp- 
stool ; then go your ways, and good-luck to your craam. I 
dare say Mr. Richard here does not know what a ' craam ' 
is ; so great is the ignorance that prevails in the tropics. 
See here, cousin." She drew out from the cart a sort of 

B 2 
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three-pronged, bent fork, used by cockle-gatherers for getting 
the little bivalve out of the sand, beneath the surface of 
which it lies about an inch. " There ! that is the true 
Neptune's trident. No barren sceptre, but one upon whose 
magic movement, thus " — she deftly thrust it into the sand, 
where two small eyelet-holes announced the presence of the 
fish, and whipped one out — " meat, and drink, and clothing 
are evoked for many a poor soul in these parts. Why, you 
need not go far afield, Stephen, since there seem to be 
cockles here." 

" Nay, miss, there's nobbut but one or two here about," 
returned the man. " The skeer* lies far away out yonder. 
You'll not be afraid to bide here till I come back and 
fetch you ? "' 

" Certainly not, Stephen. How many hours shall we have 
to spare, think you ? " 

" Well, with this light south wind stirring, perhaps not 
four, miss. But I shall pick you up long before that — just 
as usual, you know. A deal of company you will have upon 
Sands this afternoon, I reckon," added the man, as he drove 
off to the cockle-ground ; "you have brought Mr. Richard 
out on quite a gala day." 

The scene upon the wave-deserted bay was indeed grow- 
ing quite animated ; for, in addition to many carts, such as 
that in which they had come, the owners whereof were all 
setting to work with their craams, two long strings of horse- 
men and wheeled conveyances were beginning to cross from 
either side of the bay, making almost to the place where the 
two were standing, sketch-books in hand ; each band, both 

* The local name for the large beds in which the cockles are found 
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from the east and west, were conducted by a guide over the 
first eau or river, after which their course lay plain enough 
across certain broad, but shallow streams, to the second, 
near the opposite shore, where the other guide was 
posted. 

" I have seen nothing like this since I crossed the desert," 
ejaculated the young man, with admiration. " I can almost 
fancy that those horses are camels, and the trees on yonder 
island palms, only there are no thieves of Bedouins." 

" But in Egypt there is no sea, Richard, like that which 
seems to hunger yonder for men's lives. Is it not strange 
to think that all this space now used as a safe road by man 
and beast will, in an hour or two hence, be landless sea ? 
that not one of those black rocks that stand out so pro- 
minently yonder will lift its head above the waves ? Folks 
talk of there being ' no sea to speak of ' in these parts, but 
if they mean that the ocean has here no elements of 
grandeur and terror they are much mistaken. Its very 
retreat and advance so many miles are something wondrous; 
and when I see the crowds of people crossing thus during 
its short absence, I always think of the Israelites passing 
through the Red Sea upon dry land. Nay," added she, as 
if to herself, and with reverence, "it is only God's arm that 
keeps the waves from swallowing us up to-day." 

"Yes, of course," returned Richard, drily; " yet the tides 
obey fixed laws, I suppose, and can be calculated upon to 
Avithin a few minutes ; otherwise I should say these good 
folks, including ourselves, are somewhat foolhardy." 

" I have known the tide come in here more than two 
hours earlier than usual," observed the young girl, gravely. 
" There was a ship wrecked in yonder bay in consequence ; 
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the men having gone ashore and left her, high and dry, and 
feeling confident of returning in time. A strong south wind 
will always bring the sea up quickly." 

" There's a south wind to-day, Agnes," laughed her 
cousin. " I think you must be making experiments upon 
my courage." 

" Nay," returned she, " the breeze is very light. Besides, 
the guides and the cocklers all know very well what they 
are about. It is very seldom any one is lost, and when 
they are, it is through their own folly, poor folks." 

" They get drunk a good deal in these parts, don't they ?" 
said the young man, carelessly, as he sat down on the 
camp-stool and began to sharpen a pencil ; " and being 
half-seas-over before they start, why, it's no wonder if the 
tide " 

" Hush, Richard, do not jest with death," said the girl, 
reprovingly. " Men and women have sins to answer for 
here as in other places ; but I have ever found them an 
honest and kindly race." 

" Well, I only hope in addition to kindliness and honesty 
your friend Stephen reckons sobriety among his virtues. 
What ! He is a little fond of tippling, is he? Phew !" here 
the young man indulged in a long low whistle, and his 
black eyes beamed with sly laughter. 

" Stephen is weak," replied Agnes Crawford, gravely ; 
" though not so bad, even in his weakness, as some say." 

" There, I see it all," cried the young man, clapping his 
hands so sharply that the half-dozen gulls that strutted on 
the sands a little way off rose heavily, and wheeled in the 
blue air, ere alighting at a greater distance ; " I see it all 
quite plainly. My cousin Agnes, who is so good herself 
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that she can believe evil of nobody, employs this Stephen 
because no one else will employ him ; she trusts him 
because everybody says that he is not trustworthy." 

" I believe he would risk his life to save mine," rejoined 
Agnes, simply. 

" Of course he would, my dear cousin ; for without you 
he is probably well aware that he could not gain a living. 
Don't be angry now ! I am only delighted to find you are 
so unchanged ; the same credulous, tender-hearted creature 
that I left when I was almost a boy, who never allowed 
herself the luxury of going into a tantrum, unless one of her 
dumb favourites was ill-treated. Now let me tell you a 
secret — that is, something which is a secret to you, although 
it is known to everybody else who knows you. My dear 
Agnes, you are an angel." 

" Don't you rumple my wings, then," replied the young 
girl, coolly, as Mr. Richard Crawford concluded his eulo- 
gistic remarks by patting her on the shoulder. " See ! 
yonder is a drove of cattle about to cross the eau. Are 
they not picturesque ? Now, if you were an animal painter 
instead of being, like myself, only able to draw immovable 
objects — to shoot at sitting birds, as it were — we might by 
our joint efforts make a very pretty picture of this scene." 

" You make a very charming picture alone, I do assure 
you," said her cousin, admiringly. 

The remark evoked no reply, nor even a touch of colour 
on the young girl's cheek. Her brow just clouded for a 
moment, that was all. 

" We have secured an excellent position for our sketches," 
said she, after a pause, and each took their seat. 

" Do people ever cross the sands on foot ? " inquired 
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Richard, presently, in a constrained voice. He had parted 
with his somewhat free-and-easy manner, and manifestly 
felt that he had been going too fast or far with his com- 
pliments. 

" Very rarely," returned she. " There are always some 
places tolerably deep, as yonder, where, as you see, the 
water is above the axle-trees of the coach. The poorer sort 
of cocklers, however, sometimes come out without a cart. 
Once no less than eight people were lost in that way, and 
on a perfectly windless day. It happened before we came 
to live here, but I heard the story from the guide's own lips. 
A sudden fog came on, and they were all drowned ; and yet 
it was so calm that when the bodies were found at the next 
tide the men's hats were still upon their heads. A little 
girl, he said, with her hands folded across her bosom, lay 
dead beside her dead father, just as though she slept." 

" Even if they had had carts, then, the poor folks could 
not have been saved," observed Richard. 

"Yes, it was thought they might," returned the young 
girl, sadly. "The guide has a trumpet which carries his 
words, or at all events the sound of them, to a great dis- 
tance. It was supposed they were making for the right 
direction when the waters overtook them, but being encum- 
bered with women and children, and on foot, the party 
could not hurry on." 

" What a repertory of dreadful stories your friend the 
guide must have, Agnes." 

" Yes, indeed," answered she, gravely. " There's one 
churchyard I know of in our neighbourhood in which have 
been buried no less than one hundred persons, victims to 
these treacherous sands." 
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" And the quicksands themselves are the graves of many, 
I suppose?" 

" No, never ; or, at least, almost never. They are quick- 
sands in the sense of instability; but they do not suck 
objects of any considerable size out of sight, or at all 
events they take some time to do so. The bodies of 
drowned persons are almost always found." 

"Upon my word, Agnes, you make my blood creep. 
Talking to this guide of yours must be like a business in- 
terview with an undertaker." 

" Nay, Richard," rejoined the girl, solemnly, " such 
stories are not all sad. Death has been sometimes met, 
as it were, with open arms by those who knew it was 
eternal life. And, besides there are narratives of hair- 
breadth escapes from peril sometimes, too, which instance 
the noblest courage and self-sacrifice. I wish, however, 
that there was no such road as ' Over Sands.' " 

"Nay, then we should never have been herewith our 
sketch-books," returned the young man, gaily. " See ! I 
have put in the three islands already." 

"So I perceive, Richard; and the largest of them in 
the wrong place. Where are you to sketch in yonder 
village?" 

" Oh ! bother the village. The picture is supposed to be 
executed when the country was not so overbuilt. What 
are those little trees sticking up above the river ? Every- 
thing here seems so anomalous that I ought not to be sur- 
prised ; but nothing grows there, surely." 

" They are only branches of furze called ' brogs,' which 
are set up by the guides to mark the fords. It is their busi- 
ness to try the bed of the stream ever tide, — for what was 
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fordable yesterday may be quicksands to-day, — before folks 
begin to cross. There goes the coach." 

i! Yes, and how the passengers do stare," returned 
Richard ; " nor, indeed, is it to be wondered at, if it is 
their first experience of this road. I think some of them 
will be glad when they find themselves on terra firma. 
Perhaps you might have seen me arrive rather pale in the 
face, Agnes, if I had come home this way, instead of by 
sea, to Whitehaven." 

" No, Richard ; to do you justice, I think you are afraid 
of nothing." 

'•' I am afraid of one thing, and that is of you, cousin, 
or, rather, of your displeasure," said the young man, sinking 
his voice, and speaking very tenderly. 

•' If you are, you would not talk such nonsense," re- 
joined his cousin, quietly. 

" Dear Agnes, don't be cruel — don't ; nor affect to take 
for jest what I mean with all my heart and soul. Thou- 
sands of miles away on the wild waves the very likeness of 
your face has comforted me, which you gave me when we 
parted, boy and girl, so many years ago. Think, then, what 
happiness it is to me to gaze upon that face itself, a child's 
indeed no longer, but with all the innocence and purity 
of the child beaming from it still. You used to tell me 
that you loved me then, Agnes." 

"And so I tell you now, Richard," returned the girl, 
changing colour for the first time, as she bent over her 
drawing, and forced her trembling fingers to do their work. 
" I love you now, very much indeed, dear cousin." 

" Cousin," repeated the young man, slowly, "yes ; but I 
don't mean that, as you well know, Agnes. I only wish 
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you could have seen me in my little dingy cabin, reading 
your letters by one wretched candle stuck in a ginger-beer 
bottle — don't laugh, Agnes ; I am sure you would not have 
laughed if you really could have seen it. I quarrelled with 
the only one of my companions whom I liked, and knocked 
him backwards down the companion-ladder because he 
put his stupid foot upon the desk you gave me. You are 
laughing again, Agnes. True, I was only a poor lad in 
the merchant service, and poverty is always ridiculous ; 
but I would have shown my love for you in other ways had 
it been possible. Heaven knows I thought of little else 
than you ! " 

" Look here, cousin Richard," said Agnes, rising quickly 
from her seat, and speaking with some severity. " I will 
not hear this talk; you are well aware what my father 
thinks of it." 

" I cannot help my uncle's not liking me," said the young 
man, somewhat sullenly. 

" Nor can I, Richard, or you know I should make him 
esteem you as I do myself. But you are under his roof 
now ; he is your host as well as your uncle — and my 
father. That is reason good — independent of other very 
valid ones upon which I do not wish to enter — why you 
should not address such words to me. I think you should 
have seen they were distasteful, Richard, without obliging 
me to tell you so." 

The young man did not utter a reply : he only bowed, 
not stiffly, however, and held his hand up once and let it 
fall again with a certain pathetic dignity that seemed to 
touch his companion's heart, and indeed did so. Her large 
eyes swam with tears. 
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" Forgive me, Richard, I am sorry to have pained you," 
said she, in soft low tones, inexpressibly tender : " very 
sorry." 

" I am sure you are, cousin." That was all he said ; his 
handsome, clear-cut features appeared to have grown 
thinner within the last few minutes, as she watched his side 
face bent down over his sketch-book. They were both 
silent for a long time, during which they plied their pencils. 
Draughtsmen know how quickly the hours pass in this 
way without notice. Presently Richard lifted his eyes from 
his work and looked around him. " Agnes," said he, " why 
does not Stephen fetch us ? " 

She looked up too, then started to her feet with agitation. 
" My God ! " cried she, " the carts have all gone home." 

" Don't be frightened, dearest," said the young man, 
confidently. " There are two carts still, and Stephen's is 
one of them. My eyes are good, and I can recognize it 
plainly, although it is a great way off. He is running the 
thing very near ; that is all." 

" Alas ! he has forgotten us altogether, Richard. Both 
those carts are making for the other side; he could not 
now cross over to us even if he would. Do you not see 
how the sea has stretched its arm between us and him ? " 

Richard Crawford uttered a tremendous imprecation. 

" Do not curse him, Richard. They have given him 
drink, and he knows not what he is doing : or perhaps he 
concludes that we have gone home by other means, as 
indeed we might have done. Poor fellow, he will be sorry 
to-morrow. Curse me, rather, my poor cousin ; for it is I 
who have murdered you in having brought you hither." 

" No, no ! " ejaculated the young man vehemently. 
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" Do not think of that. I swear I would rather die with 
you like this, than live without you. But is there no hope ? 
Hark ! what is that ? " 

" It is the guide's trumpet ; they see our danger from the 
land, although they cannot help us." 

" Let us hasten, then, in God's name ! " exclaimed the 
young man bitterly ; " and if He has ordained it so, let us 
die as near home as we can." 



CHAPTER II. 



BY THE WATERS OF DEATH. 



There was no necessity for the words " let us hasten." 
Both had left chairs and sketch-books, and were running 
as swiftly as they could towards the western shore ; but the 
sand, lately so hard and firm, was now growing soft and 
unstable — the flowing tide already making itself felt beneath 
it ; their progress therefore was not rapid. 

" The thought that I have brought you hither, Richard, 
is more bitter to me than will be these waters of death," 
said Agnes, earnestly. " You can run where I can scarcely 
walk ; leave me, then, I pray you, and save yourself. 
Remember, you cannot save me by delaying, but will only 
perish also. Why should the sea have two victims instead 
of one?" 

" If the next step would take me to dry land," answered 
the young man, vehemently, " and you were deep in a 
quicksand, lifting your hand in last farewell — like the poor 
soul you told me of yesterday — I would gladly think that 
you beckoned to me, and would turn back and join you in 
your living grave." 

She reached her hand out with a loving smile, and he 
took it in his own, and hand in hand they hastened over 
the perilous way. Richard, because he knew his cousin 
and how little likely she was to be alarmed, far less to 
despair, unless upon sufficient grounds, was aware of their 
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extreme danger ; otherwise, a stranger to the place would 
at present have seen no immediate cause for fear. The 
sea was yet a great way off, save for a few inlets and patches 
which began to make themselves apparent as if by magic ; 
moreover, the shore to which they were hastening had 
become so near that they could plainly perceive the knot 
of people gathered round the guide, and hear the words, 
" Quick, quick," which he never ceased to utter through his 
trumpet, with the utmost distinctness. It seemed impos- 
sible that two persons should be doomed to perish within 
sight and hearing of so many fellow-creatures, all eager for 
their safety. And yet both were doomed. Between them 
and the land lay the larger of the two rivers that emptied 
themselves into the bay at high water, and ran into the open 
sea at low. The current was setting in by this time very 
swiftly, and the swirling turbid waters were broadening and 
deepening every minute. The banks of this stream, instead 
of being firm sand, were now a mass of white and slippery 
mud, a considerable extent of which lay between the eau 
and the shore ; so that it was impossible to carry or even 
push down a boat upon its treacherous surface to the river's 
edge. The bank upon which the two unfortunates were 
standing was not as yet so much dissolved as the other, but 
they could feel it growing more and more unstable beneath 
their feet, as they now stood on the brink of the eau, not 
fifty yards from their would-be rescuers. The scene was 
only less terrible to these than to the doomed pair them- 
selves. Women could be seen among the crowd wringing 
their hands in agony, and strong men turning their heads 
away for the pity of so heartrending a spectacle. Once, 
either moved by the entreaties of others, or unable to 
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restrain his own feverish desire to be doing something, a 
horseman spurred his steed upon the ooze, as though he 
would have crossed the river to their aid; but the poor 
animal, well accustomed to the sands, and conscious of 
danger, at first refused to move, and when compelled, at 
once began to sink, so that it was with difficulty that either 
man or horse reached land again. 

"Swim, swim !" cried the guide, through his trumpet. 

" Yes, swim," echoed Agnes. " How selfish it was of me 
to forget that. It is very difficult, but to a good swimmer 
like yourself it is not utterly hopeless. Let the tide carry 
you up yonder, as far as the island, Richard, then strike out 
for that spit of land ; there is firm footing there. Take your 
coat off, and your shoes ; quick, quick ! " 

The young man looked mechanically in the direction 
indicated, then smiled sadly, and shook his head. 

" We are not going to be parted, Agnes ; we are to be 
together for ever and ever. You believe that I love you 
now ? " added he with grave tenderness. 

She did not hear him. Her eyes were fixed on a high- 
wooded hill, close by the promontory I have mentioned, 
with the roof of a house showing above the trees. This was 
her home. 

" Poor papa, poor papa ! " murmured she ; " what will he 
do now, all alone ? " The tears stood in her eyes for the 
first time since she had been made aware of their danger. 
Both had now to step back a little, for the bank was 
crumbling in; the increasing stream gnawed it away in 
great hunches, which fell into the current, making it yet 
more turbid than before. There was still a considerable 
tract of sand, firm to the eye, although in reality quite 
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unstable, lying between them and the sea ; but the latter 
had now altered its plan of attack. It no longer made its 
inroads here and there, running slily up into creeks and 
coves of sand, and holding possession of them until rein- 
forcements came up, but was advancing boldly in one 
long low line, with just a fringe of foam above it like the 
sputter of musketry. In addition to the threatening growl 
noticeable so long, could also now be heard a faint and 
far-off roar. 

" It will soon be over now, Richard," said the young girl, 
squeezing the hand that still held her own ; " that sound is 
our death knell." 

"What is it, Agnes?" 

" It is the tidal wave they call the Bore. It may be half 
an hour away still ; it may be but a few minutes. But when 
it comes it will overwhelm us." 

She raised her eyes to the blue sky, which was smiling 
upon this scene of despair and death, after Nature's cruel 
fashion, and her lips, which had not lost their colour, moved 
in silent prayer. Suddenly a great shout from the shore, 
echoed by another from Richard, drew her thoughts again 
to earth. 

' The crowd of people on the shore were parting to admit 
the passage of a man and horse, both so large that the 
guide and the animal he bestrode seemed by comparison 
to become a boy and pony. 

"What are they shouting for, Agnes?" asked the young 
man, eagerly. 

" Because," said she, " yonder is the man who can save 
us yet, if man can do it." 

She spoke with calmness, but there was a flush upon her 
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cheek, and a light in her eye, which the other did not fail 
to mark. 

" Who is it ?" asked he, half angrily. For if men can be 
angry on their death-beds, how much more when, though in 
view of death, they are still hale and strong. 

" It is John Carlyon, of Woodlees," said she. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE ROAN AND HIS RIDER. 



It might well have surprised and shocked a stranger to 
have seen that cluster of village folks watching for so long 
the approaching doom of two of their fellow-creatures, 
without making — with the exception of the attempt we have 
mentioned — a single effort to save them. Their inaction, 
however, really arose from their thorough knowledge of the 
fruitlessness of such efforts. It was not the first time, nor the 
second, nor the fiftieth, that the sea had thus marked out 
for itself prey in that same bay hours before it actually seized 
it, quite as certain of its victims as though its waves were 
already rolling over them. Hundreds of years ago it was 
the same, when the guides were paid with Peter's pence by 
the old priors of Mellor, and were prayed for during their 
perilous passage together with those entrusted to their 
guidance by the monks on Lily Isle, the ruins of whose 
oratory could yet be seen. As Ave and Kyrie had failed to 
save those who had delayed too long upon that treacherous 
waste, so good wishes availed not now. And they were all 
which could be given in the way of aid. It was very 
doubtful whether Richard Crawford could have saved him- 
self by swimming even at the moment when it had been 
suggested to him. The strength of the tide of the eaic was 
very great ; " the furious river struggled hard and tossed its 
tawny mane ;" and firm footing there was none on either 

c 2 
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bank. It was this last fact which the stranger was slow to 
comprehend. 

" Surely," he would say, " a good swimmer has only got 
to wait for the water to come up." But long before it could 
do so the victim found himself in something which was 
neither land nor water, and in which he could neither stand 
nor swim. Neither could boat nor horse get at him under 
such circumstances. 

When the two cousins had first made towards the shore, 
they had to traverse only wet sand, which somewhat clogged 
their footsteps. Some patches of this were more watery 
than others, and through these progress was more difficult. 
Presently the whole surface of the bay assumed this 
character, and then, where the patches had been, appeared 
shallow strips of water, as yet unconnected — superficially, 
at least — with the sea. Through these they had to make 
their way, ankle-deep in sand, knee-deep in water. The 
bank upon which they now stood was higher than the sur- 
rounding space, and as I have said, had only suffered the 
first change, from sand to a sort of white mud. The people 
on shore were as perfectly aware of what these two had had 
to contend with, as though they had accompanied them in 
their useless flight ; and they knew now, as well as Agnes 
knew, that their life was to be reckoned by minutes, and 
depended upon how rapid or how slow might be the 
advance of the Bore or tidal wave. 

This wave, which in winter or in storm was sometimes 
as tall as a man, was in summer very much less ; but it 
never came up until the whole surface of the bay was 
under water, and all hope was therefore gone for those it 
found there. 
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It was to the menacing roar of this coming doom that 
both victims and spectators were now listening. 

" It will be twenty minutes yet," said some among the 
latter ; " Nay, not so long," said others ; " The sooner the 
better, poor things," added one, to which many murmured 
a sorrowful assent. 

All seemed to know how the sad mischance had occurred, 
and yet no one alluded to the man whose forgetfulness or 
more culpable neglect had caused the catastrophe. The 
reason of this was that William Millet, Stephen's only son, 
was among the crowd. His face was deadly pale, and 
twitched like one with the palsy. He would have given his 
life to have saved the victims of his father's folly, and, 
indeed, had almost done so, for it was he who had mounted 
the guide's horse, awhile ago, and strove to reach them. 
Every word that was spoken around him, notwithstanding 
the reticence above alluded to, went to his heart like a 
stab. 

" How I wish we had brought them home in our cart," 
said one woman, who had been cockling upon the sands the 
preceding tide. 

" Ay, or we in ours," returned another ; " but, there, how 

is one to know? Who could have thought " and 

William knew, though his own eyes were fixed upon the 
cousins, that a glance from the speaker towards where he 
stood, concluded the sentence. 

" The Lord will take Miss Agnes to Himself, that's 
sure," said one in a solemn voice. " It is the poor folk 
who are to be pitied, rather than she, for they will miss 
her." 

" Ay, that's true," murmured many voices, 
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" She will be in heaven in twenty-five minutes, or half an 
hour at farthest," continued the same speaker, with exact- 
ness, — a good man, by trade a cobbler, but who, imagining 
himself to have the gift of preaching, was sometimes carried 
beyond his last. 

"And the lad, too, I hope," returned a fresh-featured 
dame, somewhat sharply. " Did you not see how he would 
not leave her when Dick called out to him to swim. That 
will be taken into the account, I suppose." 

" We have no warrant for that," resumed the cobbler, 
shaking his head. 

" God will never be hard upon one so young and so 
bonny as yon," rejoined the dame, with a certain emphasis 
about the words, implying that the cobbler was neither the 
one nor the other. 

" I trust not,'' returned the other simply. " Let us all 
entreat of Him to be merciful to those who are about to 
fall into His hands." 

If there had been time to reflect, not a few of those 
present would doubtless have hesitated to follow such a 
spiritual leader as the mender of material soles ; but as he 
raised his voice in passionate pleading with the Almighty — 
using such texts of Holy Writ as seemed to him applicable 
to the circumstances — every man bared his head, and every 
voice joined audibly in the Amen that followed his sup- 
plication. 

Never, perhaps, since the days of the Early Church, was 
any company gathered together by the seashore in act of 
worship more reverent and awe-struck than was that little 
handful of fisher-folk in those brief moments ; but while the 
last solemn word was being spoken, and its sound growing 
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faint and far overhead, as though already upon its way to 
the Throne of Grace, the clatter of a horse's hoofs was 
heard from the village street, and down the steep lane 
which led from it to the sea came a rider at full speed. His 
own height, as far as you might judge a man in the saddle, 
must have been considerably more than six feet, but the 
red roan which he bestrode was so large and powerful, that 
steed and rider together looked quite colossal; just as 
though a mounted statue had descended from its pedestal, 
as in the days of portents. 

" Make way, make way ! " cried he ; and as the obedient 
crowd parted to right and left, "A rope, a rope !" he added, 
then galloped right on to the white unctuous mud. So 
great and swift was the impetus with which he rode that he 
got beyond the place which the guide's horse had reached 
without much difficulty or hindrance. Here, however, 
the roan began to stagger and slide, and then, as he sunk 
fetlock deep, and further, into the impatient ooze, to flounder 
in a pitiful manner. Upon such unstable footing the weight 
of his rider was evidently too much for his powers. Ere, 
however, that thought could shape itself into words among 
the lookers-on, the man leapt from his saddle, and while 
obliged to shift his own feet with the utmost rapidity to 
save them from a like fate, he drew the animal by main 
force out of the reluctant mud, and led him, trembling with 
sweat and fear, to the brink of the eau. Now the river, 
although swollen by this time to a most formidable breadth, 
and running very swift and strong, had about this spot a 
bed comparatively firm, and which seldom shifted ; so that 
what seemed to the superficial observer the most perilous 
part of the whole enterprise — namely, the passage of the 
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river — was, in reality, the least difficult. Horse and man 
seemed to be equally well aware of the fact, and when the 
former felt the water up to his girths, he for the first time 
ceased to plunge and struggle, andeven stood still for his 
master to remount him. 

" Up stream, up stream ! " roared the guide, with trumpet 
voice to the two unfortunates, who were watching the heroic 
efforts of their would-be rescuer with earnest eyes ; " he 
cannot come straight across." And indeed, while he yet 
spoke, the current had taken man and horse, despite their 
weight and determination, many yards to the northward; and 
the two cousins hurried in that direction also, over the fast- 
dissolving ooze. If once the roan lost footing, himself and 
master would have been carried to a spot where the river 
ceased to be fordable, and where the banks were even of a 
less trustworthy nature than those between which they now 
were ; and, " but that his heavy rider kept him down," this 
would have assuredly happened. With such a weight upon 
him it seemed easier to the poor animal to walk than to 
swim ; his vast strong back was totally submerged, and only 
the saddle visible ; but his head showed grandly above the 
stream, the terror-stricken eyes eager for the opposite bank, 
and the red nostrils pouring their full tide of life in throbs 
like those of a steam-engine. But for that head the rider 
himself, half-hidden by the tawny waves, might have been 
taken for a centaur. He looked like one quite as ready to 
destroy men's lives, if that should be necessary, as to save 
them; to snatch a beauty for himself from a Lapithean 
husband, as to preserve her from the ancient ravisher 
Death ! He was by no means a very young man ; but if 
he had passed the prime of life, he was still in its vigour, 
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and that vigour was something herculean. His hat had 
fallen during the late struggle with his horse, and the short 
brown curls that fringed his ample forehead showed here 
and there but scantily, although they had no tinge of grey. 
His large brown eyes, although fixed stedfastly enough upon 
the point he hoped to reach, exhibited little anxiety, and cer- 
tainly no fear. Their expression, although far from cold, was 
cynical, and the firm lips, pressed tightly together as they 
now were, yet spoke of recklessness if not of scorn. The 
gallant roan, as he neared the wished-for shore, drew 
gradually out of the water, until his girths scarce touched 
the stream ; but his rider made no attempt to force him to 
climb the bank. 

" Be ready ! " shouted he to those who awaited him ; then 
leaving the saddle, he hastily motioned to Agnes to take 
the vacated seat. " No, no ! " cried he, as she was about 
to put her foot into the stirrup-leather, " you must trust to 
me to hold you on," and he passed his huge arm round her 
dainty waist. " Hold fast by the other stirrup," said he to 
Richard, " and stand against the stream all you can." 
Then, leading his horse close under the bank to south- 
ward, so far as he judged safe in order to allow for shifting, 
he turned his head to land. A shout of admiration had 
burst forth from those on shore when he had succeeded in 
crossing the eau ; but every voice was hushed as the horse 
with its fair burthen, and the two men on either side her 
saddle, began the return passage. Nothing was heard save 
the laboured breathing of the roan and the increasing roar 
of the ocean, enraged, as it seemed, at this attempt to de- 
prive it of its lawful prey. Richard, who was upon the side 
next the sea, had .trouble enough to keep his footing ; but 
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the stranger had allotted to himself a far more difficult task; 
his huge form leant against the horse with all its strength, 
and so strove to neutralise the rush of the tide, which was 
bearing them all to northward. 

" God bless you, Mr. Carlyon," said Agnes once, and 
then was silent 

The strong man bowed gravely and smiled — though his 
air was not so confident as when he had made the passage 
alone — but answered nothing. Indeed, he had no breath 
to spare. Clogged with his wet clothing, pushing through 
sand and water, and fighting against the weight of his two 
companions and the roan, as well as against the stream, 
his task was arduous enough, even for one of his enormous 
strength. The water deepened with every step, and the 
force of the current increased. 

" Not so fast," cried Richard, staggering in vain to keep 
his feet. 

" Faster, or you are a dead man," was the stern response. 

They were at the very worst by that time and in the 
centre of the flood. Richard almost neck deep ; the horse 
still feeling ground, but with his very nostrils in the water ; 
Agnes deadly pale, but bearing herself as resolute and quiet 
as though she were Undine herself. The huge shoulders of 
John Carlyon still showed above the tawny waves. They 
had passed the centre, and were getting into shallower 
water. The breathing of the horse was, however, growing 
very laboured and painful. 

" He will never climb the bank," said Agnes, calmly. 

" I know it," returned the other ; " but I shall save you, 
do not fear." 

His eyes fell once upon her grave and glorious beauty, 
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then turned anxiously to southward. The roaring of the 
sea was growing very near. As they reached the bank, and 
before the roan could lift his forefeet, and so place the 
barrier of his neck and shoulders between his burthen and 
the shore, John Carlyon's arm swept Agnes from the saddle 
and drew her up the bank. The poor roan, the bulk ot 
his protector thus withdrawn, uttering a terrible snort of 
fear and anguish, was instantly whirled away. Agnes had 
stretched out her hand and caught her cousin by the 
collar of his coat, or he would assuredly have shared the 
same fate. As it was, the three together struggled on 
through the water, for all was water now. It was then, for 
the first time, that Agnes uttered a stifled cry of horror. 
The tidal wave was coming ; within ten feet of them it 
reared its creaming crest. Carlyon saw it too, and stretched 
out one giant arm as though for help. As he did so some- 
thing struck him sharply in the face, and his fingers closed 
upon a rope, thrown at him lasso-wise by some one on the land. 
The next moment all three were under water, with a noise in 
their ears like the roar of a broadside from a three-decker. 
But the line was being pulled taut, though not too sharply ; 
and presently the three were dragged on shore in a tangled 
mass, like some great waif from a wreck. 

The first to rise was Richard Crawford. He pushed 
his wet hair back with both his hands, and gazed vacantly 
at the other two, round whom the crowd was standing, 
although at some little distance, for they knew better, from 
long experience of like mischances, than to throng close 
about folks in such a plight, who need air above all things, 
and to whom at first all help is an encumbrance. 

As consciousness returned, Richard's brow began to knit 
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and he strove feebly to unclasp the other's arm that still en- 
circled his cousin's waist. 

But the powerful muscles mechanically retained their hold. 

Presently Agnes opened her large eyes and gazed wonder- 
ingly about her ; the colour rushed to her white cheeks, and 
her hand too sought to release itself from that which held 
her. At the touch of her cold fingers those ot her pre- 
server began at once to relax their grasp ; but the next in- 
stant, catching sight of the ghastly face beside her, she 
desisted. 

" He is dying," cried she ; " fetch the doctor. Fetch 
Mr. Carstairs. Quick, quick ! " and taking one great palm 
between her small hands she strove to recall in it the 
warmth that seemed to have fled for ever. Truly it seemed 
strange enough that this strong man, to whose herculean 
force the pair were indebted for their safety, should be the 
last of the three to recover trom the late shock. The fine 
face was pale as marble, except for a certain blue tint about 
the temples ; the eyes between their half-shut lids expres- 
sionless and dim ; the limbs rigid ; and the still curved left 
arm lying motionless beside him, which had so lately borne 
her from death to life. He did not want for tendance : 
other hands were chafing his wrists, and had unloosed his 
neckcloth, and propped his stately head ; but she knelt by 
him still, ceaselessly adjuring them to fetch the doctor. At 
last he came ; a middle-aged, intelligent man, with a quick 
step and voice. 

" Bring blankets," cried he, sharply. Then poured the 
contents of a phial into the unresisting mouth. 

" Is he drowned?" asked the young girl, in an agonised 
whisper. 
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" No, ma'am; no, it is not that," returned he, hastily, but 
with an anxious look. " Here, William, you and three more 
take Mr. Carlyon to my house. Gently, gently ; keep his 
head up. No, my dear Miss Agnes," said he, firmly, as the 
girl strove to accompany the party, still clinging to the hand 
that hung down cold and lifeless, " your presence will be 
worse than useless. Go home at once; and you, Mr. 
Richard, too " — for the young man had constituted himself 
one of the bearers of the inanimate body — " unless, that is, 
you wish me to have three patients to attend to instead of 
one. Stop ! " The white set lips of John Carlyon began 
to twitch a little, and Mr. Carstairs bent down to listen. 
" Yes, Miss Agnes is safe, sir ; don't disturb yourself, I beg. 
It was William Millet who threw the rope. There, I will 
answer no more questions ; move on, men." 

" He has spoken — he will live, then," exclaimed Agnes, 
joyfully. " Oh, tell me, we have not caused his death ? " 

"No, ma'am, you have not caused it. That is — what 
nonsense I am talking. You should never bother a medical 
man, Miss Agnes," said Mr. Carstairs, testily, " during his 
professional duties. Go home and get to bed. You are as 
wet as a mermaid. I will bring you word of Mr. Carlyon 
to-night." 

" This Carlyon is a fine fellow, whoever he is," observed 
Richard Crawford, as the two cousins walked swiftly home- 
ward by the side of the bay that had so nearly proved their 
grave ; " but who is he ? " 

"He is the owner of Woodlees, the estate that lies 
between us and the earl's." 

"A rich man, I suppose, then. Is he a married man, or 
a widower ? " 
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'-' He has never been married, I believe," said Agnes, 
changing colour in spite of all her efforts to prevent it. 

" Oh, yes, I remember now," observed Richard, drily. 
" He lives rather a queer life, don't he ? " 

Agnes threw at him a glance of reproach, almost of 
resentment. 

" He has just saved our lives," said she. 

"Yes, true; he is a fine fellow, as I said, whatever he is. 
I shall certainly make a point of calling upon him to thank 
him in person on behalf of us both. Carlyon — what an odd 
name. It's scarcely English." 

" It was once French. The old family name, they say, 
was Coeur-de-Lion," answered Agnes, coldly ; " nor can it 
be denied that its present inheritor worthily bears the title. 
He has shown himself a lion-hearted man to-day." 



CHAPTER IV. 



A TERRIBLE TURK. 



" Well, doctor, you are not going to send for Puce, are 
you ? " was the inquiry addressed by John Carlyon, as he 
lay upon the horse-hair sofa in Mr. Carstairs' uncheerful 
little parlour. The two men were alone; those who had 
carried the patient to the doctor's house having departed, 
well pleased enough to see the large brown eyes of Squire 
John gaze upon them once more in their old kindly fashion. 
" It is not time to think about the Rev. Mr. Puce yet, 
is it ? " 

" No," returned the doctor, gravely ; " it is not necessary 
to think about Puce, Mr. John; but it is always worth a 
man's while to think about God." 

Mr. Carlyon turned his yet pale face very sharply round 
upon the speaker. But Mr. Carstairs was gazing through 
the wire blind upon the dusty village street, and he could 
gather nothing from the expression of his shoulders. 

" My good friend, you are rather like Puce yourself in 
one thing," resumed the patient, dropping his eyelids, partly 
from weariness — for he was still very weak — and partly 
because it was his wont so to do when indulging in sarcasm ; 
"although his trade is to cure souls, he dearly loves to 
recommend all sorts of patent medicines, which he protests 
have done him good ; so much so, that I sometimes think 
he is a paid agent of Parr or Holloway ; and you, in the 
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same way, and perhaps in retaliation for his conduct, I have 
observed to take your opportunities of dropping in a word 
or two of religion." 

" It is not so altogether unreasonable, Mr. Carlyon, as 
you seem to imagine ; if I had made an investment which 
produced a very tolerable percentage even now, and which 
promised to pay a thousand-fold at some future time, is it 
not natural that I should give a hint to my friends that they 
also might lay out their money to so great an advantage ? " 

" Very good, doctor. It is extraordinary with what a 
gift of imagery the profession of piety seems to endow its 
advocates. They take up their parable at the shortest 
possible notice, just as a mere infidel might pick up a stone. 
There is Puce, for instance, who when pushed by simple 
folk like me, will envelope himself in a mist of metaphor 
like any cuttle-fish, and so escape. When a man becomes 
a parson it really seems as if he could no longer speak 
straight. His words begin to wheel about the subject sup- 
posed to be next his heart, ' like doves about a dove-cot,' 
but never alight upon it. He studies to say the least he 
can in the most words." 

" I don't think you are much worried by sermons, Mr. 
Carlyon," returned the other, drily. 

'■' Well, it is true, I don't give Puce much opportunity for 
punishing me in that way. But I heard him preach only 
last Sunday." 

" You were not at church, were you ? " ejaculated the 
other, turning a face of great amazement upon his patient. 

" Not in church, but I was just outside, so that not a 
single trope was lost upon me. Berild and I were wander- 
ing about in the sunshine ; and while he cropped a little 
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churchyard grass, I thought I would get some spiritual 
provender for myself. We were quite alone out there, for 
the earl was at church — he never fails to go once a year, 
you know, and not a soul (worth saving, that is) in all the 
parish but was there. Not only a great muster of carriage 
people and gentility, but all the fine-woolled sheep from the 
cobbler's fold. You may talk of the dangers of dissent, but 
if they get to be serious you have only to ordain half a 
hundred of the junior nobility and send them into the dis- 
affected districts, and not a female saint but will return to 
her allegiance forthwith. The attention of the congregation 
— nobody thought of looking at me when I peeped in — 
seemed to be about equally divided between heaven and his 
lordship ; but that of Puce, I will do him the justice to say, 
was entirely concentrated upon the crimson pew. ' Now,' 
thought I, 'here is our reverend friend's opportunity for 
saying a word in season. He has this chance but once in 
twelve months, and surely he will not fail to take advantage 
of it. There will be something in the discourse for his 
lordship's particular ear (as, indeed, there was, although 
scarcely of an edifying kind), or else he is even a more 
pitiful sneak than I take him for.' I confess I was curious 
to hear the elegant periphrasis by which he would delicately 
refer to the existence of Mademoiselle Debonnaire, the 
latest acquisition to our respectable neighbourhood, and 
whom I had just met, with two of his lordship's grooms 
sitting behind her, driving a pair of the prettiest little cream- 
coloured ponies in the world. An allusion to this particular 
weakness, if not to the object of it, might surely have been 
hazarded, considering the very advanced age of the noble 
sinner, and the extreme probability that Puce would never 

D 
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catch him at church again. And yet what do you think 
that sermon was about ? From first to last it was a denun- 
ciation of the unpardonable crime of poaching. The snare 
of the wicked one was represented in the literal form of a 
wire and horse-hair springe ; his net was a partridge net ; 
and the human agent he found most ready to his hand was 
an uninquiring game dealer." 

" The fact of Puce happening to be a mean skunk — 
which I grant very readily," observed Mr. Carstairs, cheer- 
fully, "does not invalidate the claims of religion. Of course 
it is very sad that a clergyman should pander to his patron 
in the manner you describe, and I have no doubt truly, for 
I heard that his lordship congratulated him on his discourse. 
But the man is not aware of his own degradation. Many 
persons who fill our pulpits are quite ignorant of the true 
nature and beauty of the thing which it is unhappily their 
lot to preach. You might as well expect to find in an 
organ-grinder, nay, in the monkey whose mission it is to sit 
upon the organ, an appreciation of Mozart." 

" It appears to me, doctor," observed Mr. Carlyon, slily, 
" that that last remark reflects upon the Church as well as the 
parson. You don't think much of hurdy-gurdies, I suppose ! " 

" I think a good deal of Mozart," answered the other, 
coldly. " Man's attempts to express his religious sentiments 
may fall very short of what he feels ; his apparatus of worship 
may be exceedingly incomplete ; but to deny the necessity 
for an operation merely because our means are inadequate 
for perfect success, seems to me illogical ; and, if you will 
forgive me, rather ungenerous." 

" Now, don't get angry, my dear doctor," observed Mr. 
Carlyon, laughing ; "/have no objection to the monkey 
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and the organ, I do assure you. I even pay them what is 
customary without a murmur, although they are far from 
pleasing to me. I am not like the cobbler, who is always 
refusing to pay his church-rates." 

" No ; nobody accuses you of being a hypocrite, Mr. 
Carlyon," returned the doctor, not unwilling to exchange 
argument for agreement, even if only upon the demerits of 
a ranter. " That Job Salver is certainly a most offensive 
humbug. I understand the fellow was singing a psalm-tune 
on the shore yonder, within hearing of that poor girl and 
boy, instead of stirring a finger to help them. Both would 
have solved the problem long ere this which you and I have 
often so vainly contended about, had their safety depended 
upon that whining charlatan, who ventures to oppose him- 
self to all authority, speaking evil of dignities and things 
that he understands not." 

" And yet," said Mr. Carlyon, thoughtfully, " it is very 
curious — but the singing of that very hymn did, in point of 
fact, save those two lives. Red Berild and I were going 
slowly home, and had even reached the cross-roads, when 
the sound of the psalm-singing reached us ; whereupon, 
instead of riding down the hill to the Hall, I cantered up 
the rise to see what they were making such a noise about. 
Then, thanks to poor Berild, who did the half-mile in about 
a minute, we got down just in time. It was a precious 
narrow thing even then ; and if it had not been for William 
Millet and the rope, we should all have been in kingdom- 
come by this time — that is, if your views are correct. If 
otherwise, we should have been, as the jockeys say, 'nowhere ; 
— out of the human race altogether." 

"And the thought of that gave you no uneasiness, Mr. 

d 2 
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Carlyon, eh ? " inquired the other, sharply, and regarding 
his patient with great earnestness. 

" I did not think about it, doctor, for there was no time for 
thought, but only for action. If I had been quite certain 
that I was going to my death, I don't quite know how I 
should have felt. All change is disagreeable to a man who 
has reached my time of life. If you were to tell me, ' You 
will die in an hour from this time exactly ' — as in certain 
cases you doctors are acquainted with — it would ' give me 
a turn.' If I know myself, however, I should certainly 
entertain no fear. There is nothing terrible to me in the 
idea of annihilation." 

" What ? ' To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ' ? " 

" In other words, to go to sleep and not to wake again, 
my good doctor. What is there objectionable in that? 
That is one of the ideas which it is conventionally agreed 
upon among religious people to shudder at. I am very 
much mistaken, however, if nine-tenths of the good folks, 
who express themselves so strongly upon this subject, would 
not gladly welcome extinction rather than run the risk of a 
much worse thing." 

" What ! would men be content to die like dogs ? " 
exclaimed Mr. Carstairs. 

"Ay; and most of them would think themselves lucky in 
so doing. I am as certain of that as that I am lying upon 
this sofa. Many who are not absolutely terror-stricken, are 
conscious that they have been more fortunate in this world 
than they deserve ; and are afraid of matters being righted 
in the other to their own disadvantage. A few, such as my 
lord up at the park yonder, justly conclude, that it is doubt- 
ful whether inany other state of life they can possibly be so 
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well off as they have been in this. For my own part, I 
sympathise with none of these people ; but I have not found 
life so pleasant as not to have got over my first love for her. 
It is only the young who are in reality enamoured of her ; 
for though the old cling to her oftentimes with impotent 
desire, it is not because they love her, but because they fear 
the shadow that is beckoning them away. As for myself, I 
have said I have no fear, and what loss can death inflict 
upon me ? You and I are very good friends, doctor ; but 
we can endure to part from one another even though it 
should be for ever. Observe, for yourself, how absence 
cools the friendship of the very best of friends ; the materials 
of it being generally far from lasting. Love, indeed, is said 
to be 'for evermore ; ' but I am not in a position to offer an 
opinion on that delicate matter ; and as for the ties of blood, 
I am sure I could bear to part from my only sister, 
Margaret, with equanimity; and I rather fancy that both 
she and nephew George would suffer such a calamity with 
equal resignation, provided they got Woodlees." 

"Mrs. Newman does not behave to you in a very sisterly 
manner, I must own," said the doctor, grimly ; "but there 
is one excuse to be made for her; she is a bilious subject. 
Without revealing matters that should be sacred, I can assure 
you, as her medical attendant, that she has a great deal of 
bile." 

" Has she ? " returned the other, shrugging his shoulders. 
" I thought it was religion : the symptoms of both are often 
much alike to the unlearned." 

" My dear Mr. Carlyon," said the doctor, earnestly, " I 
am no bigot ; I don't print texts round the wrappers of my 
physic bottles as some do." 
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" What moderation ! " exclaimed Mr Carlyon. 

"But, I do confess," continued Mr. Carstairs, without 
heeding the interruption, " that nothing annoys me more 
than these illnatured carpings against what is to me a great 
truth. From your lips they are especially obnoxious. Here 
is a man who has just risked his life — nay more, put it in 
the most imminent peril — to save two helpless fellow 
creatures deserted by all other human aid " 

" Tut, my friend, you make too much of a small matter," 
interposed the other, with an air of some annoyance ; " and 
besides, you know," he added gaily, "I have no right to any 
credit; it was not even a good action in your eyes." 

" I am d d if it was not ! " cried Mr. Carstairs, 

slapping his hand upon the little round table till the phial 
danced in the tumbler. 

" Nay, the condemnation falls on me," replied the other 
bitterly. "What, have you served the office of churchwarden, 
and yet not learnt that works done by unbelieving wretches 
(like me, my dear sir,) lack grace of congruity, and even 
have the nature of sin? It would have been wrong 
for me not to have assisted those two poor tidebound 
fellow-creatures, and it was also wrong for me to do 
so. Hit high, hit low, we can never please your theological 
gentry." 

The speaker's face was very stern and pale, and his voice 
shook with passion. 

" I do not deny," he continued, " that there are worse 
churches than the Church of England. There is one that 
says ' for the manifestation of the glory of our Creator, some 
men are fore-ordained unto everlasting death ;' and yet they 
say the nation that invented that dogma has no sense of 
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humour. Well, sir, your church is only a little less bar- 
barous than this." 

"John Carlyon, you ought to be ashamed of yourself," 
returned the doctor, walking swiftly towards the couch. "To 
say such words within sight of yonder church, where your 
poor father is lying in his grave, is shameful. You should 
have respect for his memory, if for nothing else. What an 
example of faith, of piety, of goodness, was thrown away 
upon you in that excellent man's life ; how you disgrace his 
teaching ; how you insult " 

"That will do, sir," said Carlyon, coldly, raising himself 
with difficulty from the sofa. " I congratulate you upon 
having discovered a method for shutting my mouth. I can 
walk alone, sir, thank you, very well." 

So saying he seized his hat and staggered to the door. 
His countenance wore the same leaden hue as when he lay 
upon the beach, an hour or so ago, just rescued from the sea, 
but it had not the same vacant expression. He looked 
angry, and pained, but also something more and worse. If 
it had been possible in a man of such calibre — both mental 
and bodily — as John Carlyon, one would have said that he 
looked panic-stricken. 

" I am sorry," began the doctor, pleadingly ; "it was cruel 
and unfair, I own." 

But holding up one hand as though to deprecate all 
further talk, Carlyon groped about the door with the other, 
and presently getting it open, felt his way along the passage 
like a blind man, and so into the street, and took his way 
towards home. 

" I am a beast," exclaimed Mr. Carstairs, self-reproach- 
fully, standing in his little porch and watching his departing 
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patient move slowly and painfully away. " I have done him 
more harm than good in every way. Matters could scarcely 
have been worse, had I told him the truth at once, although 
he did say it would have ' given him a turn,' and yet how 
could I have known that the mention of his father would 
have put him into such a state ! It tvas a mercy he did not 
drop down dead at my very door. Such a gallant, honest 
fellow, too ! He will be a loss to the world, although, may- 
be, the world, as he says, will be no los* to him : but as for 
you, Robert Augustus Carstairs, F.R.C.S., and late overseer 
of this parish, when your turn comes to be grassed over, 
you will be a loss to nobody, being an ass." 



CHAPTER V 

COMING HOME. 

The short, yet straggling street, of the village of Mellor 
was always very quiet. There was but little traffic through 
it, and still less in it, for it contained but one shop, full 
indeed of the most various commodities, from Bath note- 
paper to lamp-black, from Dutch cheese to Lancashire 
clogs, but not much frequented by customers. Most people 
stopped at the window, and turned away again after drop- 
ping their letters into the slit beneath it, for it was also 
the post-office ; and there were not many folks even to post 
letters at Mellor. The houses on the north side of the 
street, which was built on a hill, made the most show, 
standing back from the road, and at a considerable eleva- 
tion above it, with neat little gardens spread apron-wise 
before them ; eyeshot from the windows of these dwellings 
flew over the heads of passers-by. On the south side of 
the houses all looked out to seaward over unseen gardens 
of their own, and turned their backs to the road, so that it 
was quite possible, providing only that he escaped the notice 
of the lynx-eyed post-mistress, for a wayfarer, however re- 
markable in his personal appearance, to pass through Mellor 
street without being observed. During the dispatch of the 
mails at 5 p.m., a ritualist in full vestments, or the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, in wig and gown, might 
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have very possibly made a progress through it from end to 
end (if only they maintained a dignified silence), without any 
Mellorite being the wiser. 

It was about 5 p.m. that John Carlyon took his way 
through Mellor, and that he was not spoken with by any 
one after what had recently occurred was a pretty convincing 
proof that he was not seen. The village inn, indeed, had 
more than its usual fringe of idlers about it, eagerly discussing 
the very occurrence in which he had so distinguished him- 
self; but it stood apart from the road, on a little plateau 
of its own, and was avoided altogether by those who took 
the turning to the right which led to Mellor church. Mr. 
Carlyon took this way. The church tower, being very 
highly placed, could be seen far out to sea, and was even 
used as a landmark for ships. The churchyard itself stood 
much above the village, and, indeed, was the highest 
point save Greycrags (whereon the house occupied by the 
Crawfords was situated, and after which it was named), 
within some miles of Mellor ; it was therefore free from all 
overlookers. Something tempted him, as he passed by, to 
push open the wicket and enter that great green resting- 
chamber, where no sleeper turned uneasily on his pillow, 
or longed with impatience for the morning. Very many 
generations lay beneath those grassy mounds, or in the 
vaults of the old church, which was almost coeval with the 
abbey, the ruins of which could be seen from where he 
stood. Another phase of Christianity had succeeded to the 
ancient faith, but little change had been made in externals. 
Two stone images in lichen-covered niches stood on either 
side the porch, but time or the sea-winds had deprived 
them of all recognisable features ; they might be meant to 
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represent saints or demons. The stoup for holy water still 
had its place in the wall. Within lay many a cross-legged 
crusader — 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat'ries, 
or 

Emprison'd in black, purgatorial rails ; 

the dead representatives of a dead form of creed, lying, un- 
argumentatively enough beside Protestant lords of the 
manor and other modern worthies of high degree. In 
the superior sanctity of the chancel, under what looked 
like a four-post bedstead of marble, hung with 'scutcheons, 
and sculptured with heraldic emblems, reposed the long 
line of ancestors of Charles, Earl Disney, whose anxiety 
for the preservation of game had been so recently sym- 
pathised with from that moth-eaten pulpit. 

" All silent and all damned," quoted Carlyon, thought- 
fully, as he gazed through the iron gate which suffered the 
cool evening air to purify this sanctuary, while it kept more 
substantial intruders out. " There is nobody at least to 
contradict it. What thousands of years of death have 
these good folk to tell of, yet not an hour's experience will 
the greatest gossip among them reveal." 

He turned from the dark porch, where a certain musty 
flavour of mortality seemed to make itself apparent, and set 
his face to the sea breeze, fresh as on the day when it first 
blew from the gates of the sun. 

The wavy west was one great field of gold, with just a 
ripple upon it like corn at harvest time that smiles to find 
the sovereign wind its wooer. A few white sails flecked its 
glittering surface, and a faint black line of smoke above one 
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out-going steamship blurred the red sky. From the village 
beneath thin blue smoke ascended for a little way, till it 
mixed with the bluer air and was lost ; and far off, on the 
other side of the bay, wreaths of grey marked the unseen 
spots where man was living and labouring. Here was death 
— yonder was life ; you seemed to step from one to the other 
at a single stride. Both hushed, for not a sound could be 
heard, save the dreamy lap of the sea, less like sound than 
silence ; yet the one so chill and hopeless, the other so 
bright and busy ! 

" There seems certainly something in what Carstairs says," 
mused Carlyon ; " that is at times. To lie here for ever, 
first bones, then dust, has truly little charm ; and if it be so, 
death is a bathos, and the scheme of creation — that is the 
proper phrase, I believe — a total failure. Perhaps it is : 
who knows ? " 

It was not, however, for purposes of philosophic specula- 
tion that the speaker had sought this place of tombs ; and 
the mention of Mr. Carstairs seemed to remind him, although 
indeed he had not forgotten it, but purposely procrastinated 
the matter, of what had attracted him thither. He walked 
with a quick step towards a secluded corner of the churchyard, 
and black with the shadow of an enormous yew ; within a 
square of small stone pillars, not unlike milestones, and 
connected by iron chains, stood a huge monument of 
granite. 

" Thanks to him, I have never set foot here save last 
Sunday, since the day we buried him ; so this will be new 
to me," muttered the visitor, as he held aside a layer of 
yew and let the sunshine in upon the gilded letters of the 
inscription, now fast fading and almost effaced : — 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 

RALPH CARLYO N, 

OF WOODLEES, 

A DEPUTY LIEUTENANT FOR THE COUNTY AND JUSTICE OF THE 

PEACE. 

A Prudent Father, 
A Pattern Husband, 
A Perfect Christian. 

He dosed a Life of Piety, Feb. IXth. 1840. 

"Those are Meg's adjectives," muttered the intruder, 
grimly ; " but what is this in Latin ? I did not give her 
credit for the classics. 

' Gone to join the majority.' 

That was not Meg's, I'm sure. Ah ! I remember now. 
He told me something of his wish to have a certain sen- 
tence placed above his grave, and I — thinking it was some 
pious text — bade her let It be done. Well, this is truth, 
at all events, and consistency likewise, for this perfect 
Christian and Deputy-lieutenant always held with the 
majority while he was alive. But, silence, bitter tongue. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; and, moreover, this dead man 
was my father. Let me try to feel pious and regretful at 
the tomb of my parent. Alas ! I cannot do it. But the 
doctor was wrong too when he accused me of undutiful- 
ness to this man. His example of faith has not been 
thrown away upon his son. I have not disgraced his teach- 
ing. I have had respect for his memory, if for nothing 
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else, heaven knows ! Ralph Carlyon," murmured he, after 
a pause, " I forgive you ; and if what these gravestones 
preach be true, God himself can scarce do more. You 
have placed a gulf between me and all good folks, dead 
and alive, as broad and impassable as that which is said to 
separate the wicked from the blessed in the world to come. 
Thanks to you, I have no happiness in the present, nor 
hope in the future. Forty years of wasted life lie already 
behind me ; there may be as many still to come, for I am 
very strong. Is it likely that these will be more tolerable 
than those already passed, with youth exchanged for age, 
and strength for weakness ? It is idle to suppose it ; the 
years must soon draw nigh of which, even good men say, 
they find no pleasure in them. I have no friend in either 
heaven or earth. My kindred wish me dead that they 
may possess my goods. They are welcome, I am sure, 
although I doubt whether old Robin and the rest would 
like the change of dynasty. I wish they had had their desire 
this very day. I wish that William Millet had been a little 
less ready with his rope. But no ; I don't say that, for 
then there would have been an angel less in the world — 
Agnes Crawford. I believe in angels so far. It would 
have been worse for others, if better for me. She is 
everybody's friend — everybody's, that is, who is wretched 
— except mine. They have told her lies about me without 
doubt, and even the truth would make her shrink from me 
as she never shrinks from mere pestilence and contagion." 

He was leaning over the wicket gate and looking north- 
ward, where Greycrags, clothed and crowned with its ver- 
dant and noble trees, rose from the margin of its little bay 
like one green tower. 
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" No woman loves me, or will ever love me, being what 
I am," he went on ; " and least of all, one like her." A 
far-off noise — the beat of a horse's hoof struck upon his 
ear. " Even my horse is lost ; the only living thing that 
cared for me. Poor Berild ! you died doing your duty, 

good nag, and if there be a heaven for horses Why, 

surely I should know that footfall ; and unless there are 
equine ghosts that haunt the way to their late stables, this 
is my own Red Berild coming home ! " 

He passed swiftly through the gate, and, standing in the 
middle of the road, clapped his hands together and whistled 
shrilly. Immediately the trotting sound was exchanged 
for a canter ; and as the coming steed turned the corner 
and came within sight, a faint but joyful whinny proclaimed 
his recognition of his master. He never stopped till he 
had his nose in his human friend's hand, and was rubbing 
his tall, stiff ear against his bosom. There was nothing 
wrong with him, as Carlyon's anxious inspection soon dis- 
covered ; but he had evidently gone through great exertions. 
His heaving flanks were dripping as much with sweat and 
foam as with salt water ; his broken bridle trailed upon the 
ground ; his saddle was half turned round ; his legs were 
covered with black mud and sand up to the knees. 

It was a touching sight to see the meeting between those 
two old friends. 

" My brave Berild ! " cried one. 

And the other, though he could not speak, answered, 
" Dear master ! " with his eyes. 

Then setting the saddle straight, and knotting the bridle, 
so that his favourite should not be incommoded, John 
Carlyon once more resumed his way towards home, man 
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and horse walking together side by side. The former 
seemed for the time to have recovered his usual spirits, 
whistling snatches of melody, or even occasionally trolling 
out a patchwork of song ; but as he began to descend the 
other side of the long hill, and to lose sight of all the 
glorious landscape, and of Greycrags with the rest, his de- 
pression returned. 

Woodlees was not a place to create high spirits. It was 
a fine mansion, with a small deer-park attached to it, and 
no less than three terraced gardens. But the house itself 
was in a hollow. Notwithstanding that the sea lay so near, 
not a breath of its fresh clear air ever visited it. It seemed 
to have an atmosphere of its own, odorous indeed, but 
faint and oppressive, in which it was an effort to breathe. 
For size and antiquity, it was an edifice of which the pro- 
prietor might reasonably (if there is any reason in such 
pride) be proud. The Hall, with its huge painted windows — 
the spoil, it was said, of Mellor Abbey — and splendidly 
carved chimney-piece, was undoubtedly very fine, if some- 
what dim and cheerless. The grand staircase of polished 
oak had for its every alternate baluster a twisted column of 
vine or briony, but then it was a very sunshiny day on 
which they could be seen without a candle. There were 
only two cheerful rooms in the whole house. One, the 
large drawing-room, now never used, the French windows 
whereof opened immediately upon the rosery, and over the 
huge fire-place of which was a vast sheet of glass, so that 
you could sit in the warm glow and watch the snow-flakes 
whiten the broad carriage drive, and deck the evergreens in 
bridal raiment. The other, the octagon chamber in the 
tower, John Carlyon's smoking-room, whence could be seen 
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Mellor church and Greycrags, and, far to the south, a strip 
of distant sea that was never sand. 

Mr. Carlyon made straight for the stables, and saw the 
wants of his four-footed friend attended to with his own 
eyes, then strolled across the garden towards the house. 
At the open front door stood an old man with a scared face. 

" God 'a mercy, Mister John ! what is it now ?" 

" What is what now, Robin ?" echoed the Squire in an 
amused tone. 

"Why, your masquerading, sir !" 

" Oh yes ! I had forgotten. I could not think what 
made them stare so in the stable. I have got Mr. Car- 
stair's clothes on, that's all ; and they don't fit." 

" Well, well, sir, you are the Squire now ; you do as you 
please. But I don't think my old master would ever have 
exchanged clothes with the parish doctor." 

" I dare say not," returned Carlyon, drily. Then, after a 
pause, he added, laying his hand upon the old man's 
shoulder, " I know it is undignified, Robin ; but I could 
not help it. Red Berild and I were caught by the sea, and 
so got wet through. Mr. Carstairs was good enough to rig 
me out." 

"Ah!" sighed the butler, shaking his white head as he 
made room for the Squire to pass in, " my old master never 
would have been caught by the sea, not he." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A COUPLE OF VISITORS. 

While Mr. Carlyon was yet arranging himself in garments 
more adapted to his six-feet-three of bone and muscle than 
the habiliments of the little doctor, Robin came up to say 
that two gentlemen were waiting for him downstairs — 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Richard Crawford. 

" I will be down directly," said the Squire, with a flush 
of pleasure ; " into which room have you shown them ?" 

" Into the master's room, of course, Mr. John. Where 
else?" inquired the domestic. 

" Very good, Robin," was the quick reply. 

John Carlyon particularly disliked that room, and the old 
butler knew it ; but at the same time thought it his duty to 
combat so unnatural an aversion. It had been the favourite 
chamber of John's father, and ought, one may suppose, to 
have been agreeable to his son on that account. Other- 
wise, it had certainly few attractions of its own, being the 
gloomiest of all the reception rooms. A small apartment 
shut within an angle of the building, into whose old- 
fashioned, diamond-shaped panes the sun rarely peeped, 
and when it did so, could throw no cheerful gleam upon 
the cedarn wainscoat, or the few family pictures disposed — 
and not happily disposed — upon its sombre surface. It 
seemed as though the old gentleman had preferred the 
company of the worst favoured among all his ancestors, 
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with one exception. This was the full-length portrait of a 
young girl, whose short-waisted attire and tower-like arrange- 
ment of her long fair hair, could not deprive her of the 
admiration due to great natural beauty. Seldom as it was 
that a sun-beam struggled in so far, when it did reach that 
exquisite face the whole room was lit up with its loveliness. 
Those luxuriant locks glittered as though gold dust — the 
meretricious fashion of a much later date — had been scat- 
tered upon them ; the peach-like cheeks glowed with 
bashful innocence ; the blue eyes gazed at you with a 
tender simplicity that was inexpressibly touching. This 
portrait faced the fire-place ; and when the fitful gleams of 
flame fell upon it, the mobile features seemed really instinct 
with life. Nothing else was bright in this room, except the 
silver hilts of a yataghan and dagger that hung over the 
chimney-piece, and were kept untarnished by the butler's 
careful fingers. They had been brought by his old master 
from the East, where he had travelled (not without some 
strange adventures, it was whispered, in which those myste- 
rious weapons had borne their part) in his far back youth. 
Here, day after day, for many weary years, the old man had 
sat, too feeble to stir abroad ; and here, night after night, 
had lain when near to death. At last, upon a sofa bed, 
with his back to the picture and his face to the fire, he had 
died here. Perhaps it was its association with that last 
event which had made the cedar chamber distasteful to 
his son. 

However, John Carlyon now entered it with a winning 
smile, and a courteous greeting for his two unexpected 
guests. With one of these, Richard Crawford, we are 
already acquainted ; the other, his uncle, was a very tall old 

E 2 
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man, of distinguished appearance ; one, who, though mani- 
festly hale and vigorous, and as upright as a May-pole, gave 
the idea of extreme age, unless some sorrow had done the 
work of years in emaciating his lengthy limbs, and deepen- 
ing the caverns of his eyes. These last were very bright 
and black, and shot from under thick, white eye-brows one 
swift, suspicious look as the Squire entered, then gazed 
upon him frankly and gratefully enough. 

" This is my uncle, Mr. Carlyon," said the younger of 
the two visitors, "come in person to thank you for your 
noble devotion in saving my dear cousin " 

"Nay, Richard," interposed the old gentleman, with 
dignity, and stretching forth an arm almost as long as Mr. 
Carlyon's own, though wasted to one-half its thickness, " I 
must thank him for that myself. You have preserved to me, 
sir, the dearest thing left to me in this world : my beloved 
and only daughter. Accept the gratitude of one who, but 
for you, would have found the little remnant of life he has 
still to live very miserable and barren." 

"lam most pleased, Mr. Crawford," answered the Squire, 
returning the pressure of the other's long, thin fingers, " to 
have been the instrument of saving, not only to yourself, 
but to the many who have experienced her unselfish bene- 
volence, a life so priceless as Miss Crawford's. And for 
you, sir," here he turned to the young man, who was giving 
utterance to certain conventional expressions of gratitude 
upon his own behalf, " I am sincerely glad to have been 
able to have given you a helping hand in a difficulty that 
certainly might have been serious." 

"Serious!" observed the old gentleman, "why, my 
daughter tells me that death stared her in the face." 
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" And so it did, uncle," answered Mr. Richard, frankly. 
" Mr. Carlyon makes light of the matter, only because he is 
used to risk his own life for strangers. Directly Agnes saw 
him she cried, 'There is the man to save us, if man can do 
it ! ' Twice before, as I hear, upon those very sands " 

" Hush, hush, my dear young sir," interrupted Carlyon, 
hastily; "your goodwill makes you exaggerate matters, or 
else you have been misinformed. In the first place, Miss 
Agnes Crawford is not a stranger to any one who lives near 
Mellor, and who has ears to listen to good report; and, 
secondly, possessing unusual advantages in my excellent 
steed, I should have been base indeed not to have used 
them on so critical an occasion. Had I done otherwise, I 
do assure you, it would have been the act of a coward," 
added he, turning towards his elder visitor ; " and we men 
who are over six feet high should at least be courageous, 
should we not?" 

Up to this time, in spite of his host's invitation to be 
seated, Mr. Crawford had been standing, hat in hand, as 
though his visit was intended to be of the shortest ; but at 
these words he sank slowly down upon the nearest chair, as 
though he had been pushed into it by main force, and in 
spite of himself. His long limbs trembled as with the 
palsy; and his thin face grew more wan and white than 
ever, except that in the centre of each hollow cheek there 
was a spot of burning red. His ashen lips endeavoured in 
vain to articulate. 

" Good heavens ! your uncle is ill," cried Carlyon, pulling 
the bell with violence ; " what is it he should take ? Wine 
—brandy? Speak?" 

But before Richard could reply, the old man answered 
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for himself, in tolerably firm tones, that he was better now 
and needed no refreshment. 

" The fact is, my dear Mr. Carlyon, this interview has a 
little unmanned me. I am very old, you see ; and for these 
many years I have lived a hermit's life. The sight of a 
stranger is quite a shock to me. Thank you : since the 
brandy has come I will take a little." 

But Carlyon observed that he scarcely put his lips to the 
glass, and that while he spoke his bright eyes once more 
flashed forth such glances of anger and suspicion as cer- 
tainly showed no lack of vital power. 

" There, I am better now already," resumed Mr. Craw- 
ford, with cheerfulness. " Certainly, if there is an elixir 
vita for the old at all it is French brandy. I have some in 
my cellar at Greycrags, — and I trust you will come and dine 
with us shortly, and take a petit verre of it after dinner, — 
which numbers as many years in bottle as I myself have 
been in the flesh ; in other words, it is three-quarters of a 
century old." 

"That would be a great attraction," said Mr. Carlyon, 
gallantly, " to any other house but Greycrags, which, how- 
ever, possesses a much more priceless treasure. You have 
so overwhelmed me with your generous, but really exagge- 
rated, gratitude, that I have not yet been able to ask after 
Miss Agnes herself. I trust she has escaped all conse- 
quences of her late adventure." 

" Yes, I think I may say, that, except for a little fatigue, 
which it is only natural she should feel after having gone 
through so much excitement, my daughter is none the 
worse. She is used to cold, and even to getting wet through 
in her perambulations among the poor. Richard and she 
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walked home at their best pace, so she has not felt even a 
chill. She was exceedingly anxious, however, upon your 
account ; and indeed, from her statement, I scarcely hoped 
to find you so completely yourself again. So, as soon as 
Richard was ready, he and I drove to Mr. Carstairs' house, 
and finding you had gone home, ventured to follow you 
hither. We should have welcomed a much less valid excuse 
I am sure. What a charming place is this Woodlees of 
yours !" 

" It is picturesque," said Carlyon, shrugging his shoulders, 
" viewed from without ; but a lonely and cheerless place to 
live in." 

" That must be the fault of its proprietor, surely," 
observed Mr. Crawford, with a meaning smile. 

" No, sir, his misfortune," returned the other, drily. 
" However, my butler seems to have resolved you should 
be as unfavourably impressed as possible, by showing you 
into this sombre room." 

" Ah ! there I differ from you," answered the old gentle- 
man. "For my part, I like gloom. The worst of Grey- 
crags is, that it is so exceedingly light ; its uniform cheer- 
fulness oppresses one like a too lively talker — a companion 
who is always in high spirits. In the whole house there is 
no quiet little den like this, where an old man may sulk by 
himself out of the sunshine. Not, however, that any room 
can be gloomy with such a glorious picture as that in 
it. Richard and I were agreeing, before you came down, 
that we had never seen a more charming face on canvas. 
Woodlees could not have been so lonely at one time, 
if, as I conjecture, that beautiful creature was once its 
mistress." 
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John Carlyon bowed gravely. 

"What tenderness of expression, Richard, is there not?" 
continued the old man, rising and approaching the picture. 
" It is almost painful in its pathos. Now, what epoch can 
this lady have adorned? — not your own, of course, and 
scarcely mine." 

" She was my mother, sir," observed Mr. Carlyon, drily ; 
then, after a pause, he added, " I should be sorry, Mr. 
Crawford, for you to carry away with you an impression of 
Woodlees derived from this apartment only. Let me 
persuade you to step up so far as the tower room, where 
perhaps you will take a cigar." 

With these words he opened the door like one who would 
have no denial. 

" My smoking-days are over," replied the old gentleman, 
smiling ; " I am a worn-out profligate in that way, and can 
only partake of the mere flavour of vice from the snuff-box : 
yet I will gladly visit your sanctum. But what a long way 
up it is ; why, its quite an eyrie." 

" Yes, and here I sit, a wretched, middle-aged bird, all 
alone and moulting." 

" It should be a nest full of eaglets ; the very room for a 
nursery, sir," observed Mr. Crawford, unheeding the other's 
remark, and standing in the centre of the spacious chamber 
with its three huge windows. " What a beautiful prospect ! 
See, Richard, yonder is Greycrags. My daughter and I 
have often wondered, Mr. Carlyon, to what use this tower, 
which never shows a candle, was put ; and I think we must 
have come to the right conclusion, to judge at least by this 
telescope." He touched a large instrument standing on a 
brass tripod and turning on a pivot. "This is your 
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observatory, is it not ? You sit in the dark here and watch 
the stars ?" 

" Not I," returned Mr. Carlyon, smiling ; " you give me 
credit for much more learning than I possess. But to keep 
a lamp burning here is very dangerous to folks at sea. It 
has been mistaken more than once for the light at Mellor 
point ; and so, as I don't want to hold the candle in whose 
flame human moths may shrivel, I sit here in the dark. 
But as for the stars, I do not trouble myself with them." 

" No : I see this is not a night glass," observed Mr. 
Crawford, turning the instrument to southward. " But 
what a field it has ! This must have cost you a great deal 
of money." 

"I see you are a judge of telescopes, Mr. Crawford. 
Yes, this was really a great piece of extravagance for me to 
indulge in ; but it forms my only amusement. This is my 
watch-tower, from whence I survey the world, both land and 
ocean. I can sit here and sweep fifty miles of sea. The 
least white spec out yonder, I can recognise, or know at 
least whether she is friend or stranger. Look now, to that 
sail in the south-east, hugging the land ; that is his lordship's 
yacht, the Sans Sonci — very much misnamed by-the-bye, if 
all tales concerning her proprietor be true. One would 
think she would never weather the point yonder." 

" She never will," observed Mr. Crawford, decisively, who 
was watching her through the telescope. 

" Not weather it ! Permit me to look one moment. Ah, 
you don't know that yacht. She can sail nearer the wind 
than any craft in the bay. She is rounding it even now." 

" She is doing nothing of the sort, sir," said the old man, 
smiling, and tapping his snuff-box ; " look again." 
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" You are quite right, sir," cried Carlyon,much astonished ; 
" she has missed stays. And yet I would have bet a hun- 
dred to one. What an eye you have : why one would think 
you had been born a sailor. — Good heavens ! Mr. Richard, 
your uncle is taken ill again. It must be the tobacco 
smoke; I am afraid it was wrong of us, to light our 
cigars." 

Mr. Carlyon threw up the north window, the opposite one 
being already open, and so created a strong draught. 

"I am better now," said the old man, feebly; "but it was 
not the tobacco smoke." 

" My uncle sits with me while I smoke, every night," 
said Richard, coldly ; " it must have been the exertion of 
coming up so many stairs." 

"Yes, that was it, no doubt," added Mr. Crawford. 
" I am a very old man, Mr. Carlyon, and you must excuse 
me." 

" My dear Mr. Crawford, I only reproach myself for my 
thoughtlessness in having persuaded you " 

"Don't mention it, don't mention it, I beg," answered 
the old gentleman, hurriedly ; " but if you will allow my 
nephew to ring for the carriage. We shall see you soon at 
Greycrags, Mr. Carlyon ? I shall behave better, I hope, as 
your host than I have done as your guest." 

Leaning heavily on his nephew's shoulder, he slowly 
descended the uncarpeted and slippery stairs to the great 
hall ; then, holding out a hand cold and clammy as that of a 
corpse, he bade Mr. Carlyon adieu, and climbed into his 
carriage. Richard also shook hands in as friendly a 
manner as he could assume ; but the effort was sufficiently 
evident. 
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" I am sorry that I don't like Mr. Carlyon," observed the 
young man, after a long interval of silence, during which 
they had rolled through Mellor. 

" Indeed," replied his uncle, in the dry and cynical tone 
which was habitual to him when there was no necessity for 
politeness. " That is of no great consequence ; I beg, 
however, you will take pains to conceal your dislike while 
you remain under my roof." 



CHAPTER VII. 



ON THE ROAD. 



The day after that on which the events which we have 
narrated took place, John Carlyon took a ride towards 
Mellor; although at first he had turned his horse's head 
another way. On his road thither he met with an interrup- 
tion. Scarce had he left his own gates, when he came upon 
a knot of cocklers, just returned from the bay, and appa- 
rently making up for their superstitious abstinence from 
quarrel on the sands* by " having it out" on dry land. 

" What is the matter, my friends ? " cried Carlyon, good- 
humouredly, interposing the huge bulk of Red Berild be- 
tween two combative ladies who were contending for the 
possession of something that seemed to be all legs. " Have 
you found the spokes of one of Pharaoh's chariot wheels ? " 

At this, all burst into a guffaw, for Squire John was an 
immense favourite with this class, and his jokes always cer- 
tain of acceptance. 

" Well, sir, it might be," returned one; "at least, it's like 
nothing as we knows on ; it seems of no manner of use, 
unless it's for pinching your fingers." 

"Hulloa !" observed the Squire, examining this curiosity 
with interest. " Where did you find this ? " 

* The cocklers never quarrel "on the sands," being under the im- 
pression that if they do so the cockles will leave their usual haunts 
with the next tide. 
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" In the middle of the bay, sir, stuck in the sand," 
answered the same comely dame who had held contention 
with the spiritual cobbler on the previous evening. " It 
might have floated away but for this great pad as it had 
hold of, just like a crab." 

" My good Mrs. Mackereth, this is a camp-stool," ex- 
plained Mr. Carlyon. " The pad, as you call it, was once 
a drawing-book, the weight of which, as you say, without 
doubt, prevented its wooden companion from going to 
sea." 

" Lor, sir, why then they're Miss Crawford's ! " ejaculated 
one of the late combatants. " I am sure if we had known, 
we should not have thought of keeping them. Directly 
after we have had our sup o' tea we'll take them round to 
Greycrags, won't us, Dick ? " 

" Stop ; I am going there myself at once," said Carlyon, 
after a pause, " I will take the book with me. Here are 
two half-crowns for your trouble, and I daresay you will not 
leave the house empty-handed when you have taken the 
camp-stool." 

" No, squire, that's not likely ; God bless her ! yes, bless 
her," returned the cockier, dividing the spoil with her rival. 
" Miss Agnes has as open a hand as your own ; long life to 
you both." 

"And I wish that them hands was joined, and that that 
was your marriage blessing," observed Dame Mackereth, 
boldly. This good lady was deficient in delicacy as some 
of her sex and age not seldom are. The rest seemed to feel 
that their spokeswoman had gone a little too far, so her 
observation elicited no mark of adhesion. The situation 
was rather embarrassing for everybody but herself, who, 
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pleased as a gunner who has sent a shell plump into the 
enemy's magazine, notwithstanding that it has destroyed a 
score or two of innocent noncombatants, indulged in a very 
hearty fit of laughter. 

" Good-morning, my friends," said Carlyon, coldly, mov- 
ing slowly off with his prize under his arm. He did not 
venture to ride fast, for fear the merriment should at once 
become general. On the other hand, he could not help 
hearing the following observations. 

"There, now, you have angered the Squire, dame ; your 
tongue is just half-an-inch longer than it ought to be." 

" Nay, it's just the right length," returned that indomitable 
female ; " and as for angering him, I'll be bound he's as 
pleased as Punch. I have not come to my time of life and 
been wooed and wed by three proper men — all in the 
grave, poor souls, worse luck — without knowing what a man 
likes said to him and what he don't." 

And certainly John Carlyon wore a smile upon his face, 
as he trotted up the hill. 

"I think I shall call now," said he to himself; "it will 
be only civil to take this drawing-book." He regarded it 
doubtfully enough, though, and indeed it had a rueful look. 
" One might almost think that Browning wrote of this 
identical article — 

' There you have it, dry in the sun 
With all the binding all of a blister, 
And great blue spots where the colour has run, 
And reddish streaks that wink and glister 
O'er the page so beautifully yellow.' 

What a fool I am to be taking it back to her in all this 
hurry ! Nobody can ever draw upon it again. It has be- 
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come a mere blotting-pad as that old woman called it. She 
was right there, though not when she gave me her good 
wishes. What is the use of my crying for the moon like a 
great baby ? Mr. Crawford may be willing enough to have 
me for a son-in-law, and, indeed, I think he wished me to 
see that. But even if her affections are not engaged to her 
handsome cousin — and why not ? he is half my age and has 
twice my good looks (if, that is, I have any left) ; and he 
has opportunities which I can never have ; and he loves 
her, I could see that when they stood yonder upon the 
brink of their grave. The young bantam showed no white 
feather, that I will say. And Agnes — was ever such a 
courage seen in woman ? I remember a picture at Antwerp, 
where they are binding the arms of a beautiful maiden be- 
fore they cast her into some roaring flood — a Christian 
martyr, of course — and she wore just such an expression as 
this girl did last night when the sea was craving for her, 
and death within a hand's breadth. One would have 
thought that she had been in heaven already. And it is 
a saint like this that you have set your mind upon, John 
Carlyon, to have for your wife, is it ? No less will serve 
your infidel turn, eh ? But this is no Margaret to be won 
by the aid of any Mephistopheles. Faust, Faust, let me 
recommend you to stick to your profession as a country 
gentleman ; hunt, shoot, drink, and die." 

Here he arrived at the fork of the road leading down from 
Mellor church, and pulled his horse up 

" No," added he, grimly, after a pause, " I will send this 
book by hand, and then be off to London, where I have so 
many kind friends; some of them female ones. Then, 
when the invitation comes to dine at Greycrags, I shall 
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escape temptation, or rather, what is much less pleasant, 
certain disappointment. Yes, I'll go home and pack my 
portmanteau, no matter how old Robin may purse his lips ; 
or suppose," continued he, after a pause, " I let Red Berild 
decide the matter, as the knights of old used to do, letting 
the reins fall on the neck of their steed, and following his 
guidance rather than using their own judgment. But then 
that would be scarcely fair to — to the Greycrags alternative, 
since Berild is sure to take the road to his stables." 

His fingers were yet playing irresolutely with the bridle, 
when a young man came suddenly upon him from the 
direction of the village, walking very fast, and with his 
cap pulled low over his brows, as though to avoid obser- 
vation. 

''Ah, William," cried Carlyon, cheerily; and it was 
curious to note how very cheery his manner at once be- 
came, when addressing others, no matter how sombre might 
have been his previous meditations while alone ; " the very 
man I wished to see ! " 

" And I was on my road to Woodlees, sir," returned the 
other, gravely, " expressly to see you, Mr. Carlyon." 

The voice was subdued and low for a man's voice, but 
with that earnestness and resolution in its tone which be- 
speak deep convictions in the speaker. 

" Coming to me, were you, William ? well, I am always 
glad to see you, but I think it was my business to come to 
yoic. When I looked in the glass this morning, and saw 
this bruise on my forehead, I said to myself, ' I have William 
Millet to thank for that.' The rope struck me just over the 
eyes ; exactly the spot where they lasso wild cattle on the 
prairies. There must be no touching of hats ; you must 
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give me your hand, my friend, this morning. John Carlyon 
owes you his life." 

The young man hesitated ; then diffidently reached out 
his hand to meet the other's. 

" You are mistaken, sir," said he, " except in the bare 
fact that it was I who threw the rope ; though Miss Agnes 
is good enough to make as much of that as she can. But, 
indeed, so far from your being indebted to me or mine, it 
was through — it was through my poor father, sir," (here the 
young man fixed his eyes upon the ground,) " that the mis- 
chance happened at all. His old enemy tempted him and 
he fell." 

"That's religion, William, and therefore unintelligible," 
returned Carlyon, coldly ; "how was it, in plain terms?" 

" Miss Agnes and her cousin went out in father's cart, to 
take a sketch of the bay from the middle of the sands." 

The speaker had enunciated his words with painful diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding that he evidently strove to be distinct 
and collected, and now he came to a full stop altogether. 

" Well, she was on the sands and sketching," said the 
other, impatiently ; " I know that much already, for here is 
her drawing-book." 

Under any other circumstances precise William Millet 
would have smiled to hear a gentleman and lady thus 
spoken of as a single individual, to whom moreover was 
attributed the sex that is ungallantly stated to be less worthy 
than the masculine ; but he was full of a great trouble, and 
had no sense of anything else. 

" It was arranged as usual, for he had been out, with 
Miss Agnes at least, on such expeditions before, that father 
should call for them on his way back to Mellor, and in good 

F 
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time. But while at the skeer he met with an old comrade, 
living on the other side of the bay, who not content with 
drinking the devil's health on shore — for that's what a man 
does every time he puts his lips to the whiskey bottle — 
must needs take out his liquor with him upon the very 
sands. Sir, my father could not resist it. God forgive 
him, he drank till he scarce knew where he was ; drank till 
he had clean forgotten his promise to Miss Agnes ; and at 
last, went home with his companion, quite unconscious that 
death was drawing nigh to the best friend he had in the 
world, (for Miss Agnes has been his guardian angel, sir,) 
and all through his own fault, his own folly, his own crime." 

" What a cursed fool the man must have been ! " cried 
Carlyon angrily. 

" A fool, sir, indeed, but I trust not cursed," returned the 
young man solemnly. " He is sorry enough now, is father ; 
it is terrible to see his grief. But for you, Mr. Carlyon, he 
feels, that he should have been a murderer. He will never 
hold up his head again, I doubt." 

"Well, the sense of the mischief he so nearly wrought 
w31 at least have this good result, I suppose, that Stephen 
will leave off drinking," said Carlyon. "That will be good 
coming out of evil — isn't that the phrase ? " 

"God grant it may be so," returned the young man with- 
out noticing the other's cynical tone ; " and that this awful 
lesson may save his soul alive." 

" Humph," said Mr. Carlyon drily ; then murmured to 
himself, " how characteristic all this is. To save a soul that 
is not worth saving two other folks are put within a hair's 
breadth of being drowned. And after all, the salvation is 
not with certainty effected. This sot will probably have to 
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complete a murder before that satisfactory result is achieved. 
The calmness with which pious folks talk of sacrificing 
the lives or interests of innocent people to benefit the 
spiritual condition of scoundrels of this sort, is most 
curious. It is like making a blood bath from the veins of 
children in order that some jaded voluptuary may become 
rejuvenescent." 

" I see you are very angry, sir," resumed the young man 
humbly ; " and I am sure I cannot blame you. You are 
the third person whose death would have lain at my father's 
door. It was your forgiveness that I was coming to ask for 
him, sir. He dursn't come himself. I think he would 
rather die than meet Miss Agnes just at present, although 
the dear young lady was very anxious to assure him of her 
pardon. He can look in no man's face. Oh, sir, he is 
bowed down to the earth with shame and sorrow." 

" Well, William, you may tell him he has my free for- 
giveness as far as what he has done to me is con- 
cerned." 

" But not as respects Miss Agnes ? You will never 
forgive him that. That's what you mean, is it not, sir ? " 
said the young man, looking up with flushed cheeks, for the 
first time. " That's what they all say, sir. They will point 
at father as the man that nearly murdered Miss Agnes ; and 
yet she — Mr. Carlyon, if you are going up to Greycrags, ask 
her what she thinks they ought to do. What she thinks 
you ought to do. She says for her part, that if she had 
been downright drowned and that through that circum- 
stance " 

"That will do, William," interrupted Mr. Carlyon, 
harshly. " Don't speak to me any more, or you will put me 
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in a passion, and I shall say things that will hurt your 
feelings. You are an excellent fellow yourself (although you 
are a fool in some things), and I have always had a good 
opinion of you. I am bound to be your friend for life, for 
what you did for me twenty-four hours ago, and you may 
depend upon me at all times. Good-bye." 

" Stop, sir, stop ! " cried the young man, laying his hand 
imploringly upon the other's bridle rein, and speaking in 
earnest, but rapid tones ; " if, as you say, I have deserved 
anything at your hands, let it weigh with you now. The 
man that I speak of is cast down to the very dust — a broken 
man without hope ; it lies in your example to give him one 
more chance among his fellow creatures here or not ; and, 
oh, sir, he is my own father ! " 

A spasm passed across Mr. Carlyon's face, the index of 
some mental struggle within, and he did not speak for some 
moments. Then, with a very gentle voice, he said, — 
" What a good fellow you are, William. You may tell this 
man that I forgive him from the bottom of my heart, and I 
will do my best to persuade others to do so — for his son's 
sake." 

" Thank you, sir ; though I wish it had been for God's 
sake," returned the young man, fervently. " May He prosper 
you in all your undertakings, and call you home to Him at 
last." 

But John Carlyon had already touched Red Berild with 
his heel, and did not wait for that reply. He had turned 
his horse's head towards Greycrags. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



EXPLANATORY. 



The residence occupied by Mr. Crawford (for it was not 
his own) was as secluded as Woodlees itself, although in a 
different fashion. It was a house that stood on a hill, and 
yet it was hid. Trees environed it almost wholly, although 
not growing so near as to give the outlook any appearance 
of gloom. Curiously enough, the view of the sea, an 
advantage generally so desiderated in those parts, was 
altogether shut out from the mansion, the principal rooms 
of which faced the north-west, and commanded a grand inland 
prospect. In that direction, hill rose behind hill, until in 
the distance their summits were usually mingled with the 
clouds ; but on very bright days indeed this highest range 
stood grandly out against the clear blue sky, and in the late 
autumn, when the snow began to hoar their tops, afforded a 
really glorious spectacle. A still better view, of course, was 
gained from the summit of the hill from which the house 
was named, and hence it had at one time been a great resort 
for parties of pleasure during the summer months. This, 
however, was long ago ; ever since Mr. Crawford's tenancy 
of the place a rigorous exclusion of all strangers had been 
maintained. Nay, it might almost be added of all friends, 
in such solitude had the old man lived for the whole five 
years he had passed at Mellor. So far, therefore, from 
enjoying its ancient reputation as a place of amusementj it 
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was now in no very pleasant repute. Being shut out from 
Greycrags, its poorer neighbours affected (like the fox who 
pronounced the uncome-at-able grapes sour) to shun it ; or 
perhaps they really had got to believe the tales which they 
had themselves invented against its proprietor when he for- 
bad their making use of his grounds. What did the old 
curmudgeon mean by such conduct ? People did not hedge 
themselves in, and keep themselves to themselves in that 
sort of way without some very good reason which (like the 
spirits at the Mellor Arms) were strong without being so 
very good. 

What should induce an old gentleman of seventy years of 
age, with an only daughter of fifteen or so, to come and live 
at such a place as Greycrags — a man, one would think, to 
whom society would have been most acceptable, since his 
sole establishment upon his arrival had consisted of his 
daughter's attendant, and she a black woman ! He had 
engaged the few other servants his simple mode of life 
required, in the neighbourhood, and dropped down, just as 
it might be, (except that the black woman was credited with 
having hailed from what I may venture to call the opposite 
locality,) from the skies. It was nothing less than an insult 
to the intelligence of his neighbours, to behave in this un- 
accountable manner. Many of them would have forgiven 
his having closed the grounds, if they could have only found 
out why he did it. Even Mr. Puce, the parson, a man who 
had the reputation of knowing a great deal of the world 
(some even said that for a clergyman he had too exclusively 
given his attention to it) could make nothing of Mr. Craw- 
ford. He had called, of course, not without some thirst for 
information, and he found the new-comer pretty much as we 
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have seen him five years afterwards at Woodlees ; with a 
curious look of suspicion about him just at first, which wore 
off before the visit was ended. A gentleman without doubt; 
Mr. Puce was ready to stake his reputation (not his pro- 
fessional one but the other) upon that fact ; he was never 
mistaken as to whether a man had been accustomed to "move 
in the upper circles." He even expressed his opinion that 
Mr. Crawford was one who had been accustomed to habits 
of command. But this was going a little too far. The 
gentry of the locality who had not enjoyed the privilege of a 
personal interview with the mysterious stranger — they who 
had called and been " not-at-homed," and whose calls had 
not been returned — would not credit that much. It was 
only natural that Mr. Puce should make the most of his 
advantage ; but after all, what Mr. Crawford had alleged 
about himself was probably correct. He had made a compe- 
tency by commerce, and very late in life had married a 
young wife, who had died in child-bed with his little 
daughter. At nearly the same time his only brother 
and his wife had been carried off by fever in India, and 
their infant son had been consequently consigned to his 
charge. The ayah who had brought him over had under- 
taken the management of both children ; and servants of all 
sorts were now required. Mr. Puce could doubtless recom- 
mend some amongst his parishioners. 

In short, Mr. Crawford had been as business-like as polite 
throughout, the interview ; but although thus far communi- 
cative about his own affairs — indeed, evidently anxious to 
explain his position — there was nothing to be got out of him 
by cross-examination. Attired in deep mourning, his 
wasted form and cadaverous features fully bore out his 
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assertion, that, both as concerned health and spirits, he was 
totally incapacitated for mixing with society ; and this he 
hoped that Mr. Puce would be so good as to make known 
to any families who might be kind enough to entertain the 
design of calling upon him. He was not even at present 
well enough, he added (and during the last five years he had 
never been sufficiently convalescent to attempt the experi- 
ment), to attend public worship. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the not unpromising character of 
that first interview, the rector had never got speech with his 
parishioner again. He had called perhaps half-a-dozen 
times at Greycrags (for he was piqued at having been so 
foiled in his dexterous home-thrusts and anxious to retrieve 
his reputation as a far-sighted investigator into social mill- 
stones), but the answer he constantly received was that Mr. 
Crawford did not feel himself equal to see him — that is, 
except from a distance; for as the rector walked away 
discomfited it sometimes happened that the ancient invalid 
was watching him through his telescope from some um- 
brageous portion of the elevated grounds. As time went on 
a governess of mature years was provided for Agnes ; and 
whether from the admirable " system " employed by that 
lady (and quite peculiar to herself as everybody's " system" 
is), or from her previous training under some one else, no 
more satisfactory female pupil was ever turned out of the 
educational workshop. Her accomplishments, however, 
were far outshone by her kindliness and charity. Even Mr. 
Puce was compelled to confess that the church had no such 
servant in his parish as the daughter of the recluse of Grey- 
crags. She was humble, too, and submissive to authority ; 
not like that pestilent Job Salver, who blasphemously con- 
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ceived that he had received the gift of preaching ; nor even 
that William Millet, who carried his religion into every affair 
of life like some nursing mother who embarrasses her neigh- 
bours by considering the baby is included in all invitations. 
Agnes Crawford, unlike her father, " went out " (as the 
phrase goes) a good deal ; but not into what is generally 
called society. She was on excellent terms with the ladies 
of the neighbourhood, who had no worse term to apply to 
her than "very peculiar;" but she did not often visit them. 
No person (with any sense of propriety) could blame her for 
that, since having parted with her governess in her eighteenth 
year, she had no longer a "chaperon." Old Mrs. Heath" 
cote, of Mellor Lodge, had indeed offered her services to 
" the dear girl," in this matter — including some very appro- 
priate personal properties, item : a front as black as a 
raven's wing ; a splendid turban, with an ostrich feather in 
it; and a portrait of her deceased husband, worn as a 
stomacher, and almost the size of life. But Agnes, with 
grateful thanks, had declined her protection. She did not 
even care for either of the two county balls (one civil, the 
other military) ; and therefore it may be easily imagined that 
the ordinary evening parties of the neighbourhood failed to 
attract her. Dinner parties were not given about Mellor — 
a neatly written statement that the pleasure of your company 
was requested to tea being the favourite form of invitation — 
but it is my belief that Miss Crawford would not very much 
have cared even for going out to dinner. She only took 
other people's dinners out to them in a basket ; and when 
they were sick, supplied them with little comforts — made 
inexpressibly more comforting in their ministration. Thus 
it might have easily happened that XkQi moving in the best 
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local circles (to borrow Mr. Puce's imagery) Agnes had 
never so much as spoken with John Carlyon, although so 
near a neighbour. 

The fact was, however, that Mr. Carlyon did not move in 
them either, or rather had not done so for many years. He 
had flown off from them at a tangent of his own free will, 
or perhaps, as they themselves averred with some com- 
placency, they had made him fly. The Squire at Woodlees 
had very much over-rated his social position if he imagined 
that he might think as he liked, or at all events might 
express his opinions. Because the Earl Disney thought fit 
to absent himself from public worship fifty-one Sundays per 
annum, that was no excuse for Mr. John Carlyon's absence 
therefrom for fifty-two. Nor had he even the decency, like 
Mr. Crawford (an old man whose case was shocking to con- 
template, but who had yet some sense of shame), to frame 
an excuse. The Squire was the picture of health, and 
might be seen, Sunday after Sunday, starting for his gallop 
on the sands, while all the other gentry of the neighbour- 
hood were proceeding with demure faces to listen in the 
proper place to the clergyman of their parish. These 
gentlemen, his sometime companions in the hunting-field, 
would look up in rather a sheepish manner and say, " How 
do, Carlyon?" as he met or overtook them on such occa- 
sions ; but their wives never vouchsafed him a nod. Nay, 
as soon as he had passed by on his ungodly errand, they 
would often anticipate Mr. Puce's discourse by a little 
sermon of their own, or even bring the tell-tale colour into 
their lord's cheek by stating their belief that he himself 
would rather be on horseback at that very moment like 
yonder wicked man, if the truth were known. It is fair to 
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add, however, that it was not merely Mr. Carlyon's absence 
from church which caused him to be thus sent to Coventry 
(not a wholly disagreeable place, he averred in his cynical 
way), but also a very deplorable habit he had of speaking 
disrespectfully of religion. He protested he never did so 
unless in self-defence, and when belaboured by the weapons 
of the dogmatic ; but not only was this denied, but the 
defence, such as it was, was disallowed. He ought to have 
been thankful for the correction ; and at all events, even in 
war, folks are never justified in poisoning wells or using 
Greek fire. What aggravated the matter, too, above all 
things, was that John Carlyon's father had been one of the 
best and most orthodox of men. While he lived no 
evidence of his son's depravity had been afforded ; but no 
sooner had his example been withdrawn than the young 
squire had thrown off the mask, and appeared in his true 
character as infidel and scoffer. For the rest he was a man 
of daring courage, and open-handed generosity ; but these 
virtues, of course, only made his irreligious opinions the 
more to be deplored. Everybody in Mellor did deplore 
them, and especially Mrs. Newman, his widowed sister, a 
lady of most unimpeachable views in spiritual matters, 
although in worldly affairs she had the reputation of being 
over-prudent. With regard to money, of which she had a 
plentiful supply, she was even called close-fisted. The 
shrewd husband of one of the poor women, whom it was 
her pleasure to edify, once observed of Mrs. Newman that 
" You might get a ton of texts from her easier than an 
ounce of tea," and it must be confessed that the remark was 
not without foundation. 

John Carlyon and Agnes Crawford, then, except for those 
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terrible minutes on the lessening sand, had never met, 
although each had been made well aware, by report, of the 
character of the other. " She will thank me," mused the 
squire to himself, as he rode up to the front door at Grey- 
crags, "and then she will shrink from me as from an 
adder." 



CHAPTER IX. 



GREYCRAGS. 



" Mr. Crawford has not at present left his chamber, 
being unwell," was the reply given by the servant to 
Mr. Carlyon ; " but Mr. Richard is somewhere about the 
grounds, and I will let him know you are here. Miss 
Crawford is in the drawing-room, sir, if you will step this 
way." 

Twice or thrice, but not more, Carlyon had had an 
opportunity of observing Agnes with attention, but he 
thought that she had never looked half so lovely as when, 
rising hastily, though with grace, from a table at which she 
was putting some finishing touches to a drawing, she came 
forward to meet him with heightened colour, and out- 
stretched hand. On the day before, her beauty had struck 
him indeed as wonderful ; but then it was something out of 
nature, if beyond it. The expectation of immediate death 
had glorified that charming face, and changed it to some- 
thing celestial; it had presented the chastened and un- 
earthly loveliness which the moonbeams cast upon some 
fair landscape. To-day, though radiant as a sunbeam, she 
looked 

" A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food," 
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"Mr. Carlyon," said she, "I have to thank you for my 
life ; what words shall I find in which to do so?" 

"None, my dear madam," returned he. "Words are 
unnecessary; indeed they are. I read in your face that 
gratitude which a generous mind is so prompt to pay with 
usurious interest." 

She smiled and shook her head. " As you please," said 
she. " True courage, it is said, always makes light of its 
own acts ; but when we left you yesterday at Mr. Carstairs' 
house, you were scarcely recovered. I trust you are now 
yourself again." 

" Unhappily, madam, yes ;" here he released her hand, 
and sighed. " They tell me I was under water a few seconds 
longer than yourself and your cousin ; otherwise a great 
hulking fellow like me ought to be ashamed of himself to 
have been the last to get his breath." 

" And your horse, Mr. Carlyon, — I trust that noble horse 
has come safe to land ?" 

" He is standing in your stables at this moment. If I 
could but let him know that you had asked after him, I am 
sure that Red Berild would be better pleased than with a 
feed of corn. His nature is chivalric — except," added 
Carlyon, smiling, " that he never earns the spurs." 

" I have had another visitor this morning, Mr. Carlyon, 
to whom, next to yourself, Richard and I are indebted for 
our preservation yesterday ; and for fear I should forget 
it, I will tell you at once that I have a favour to ask you 
in connection with him. When one owes one's life to a 
fellow-creature, it does not matter what one owes beside ; 
the weight of obligation cannot be increased ; so you see I 
am quite shameless." 
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"Whatever the favour may be, it is granted, my dear 
Miss Crawford. You speak of William Millet, I suppose, 
whom I have just met upon the road." 

" Then he probably asked you himself? " said Agnes, 
eagerly. 

" No ; although, of course, I would have obliged him in 
any way. But he is very modest, is William." 

"Very modest and very good," replied Miss Crawford, 
thoughtfully. " I don't know any one so good in all 
Mellor." 

" He does not seem a happy man, however ; at least, he 
has always a melancholy go-to-meeting sort of air about 
him." There was the shadow of a sneer upon this last 
sentence, cast by the speaker's self-contempt, not contempt 
of his subject. Carlyon felt that he was in danger of 
playing a hypocritical part to please this beautiful girl, and 
he resented his own weakness. 

" If William Millet has sorrows," replied Agnes, con- 
fidently, "they are not his own. His heart, like the 
pelican's breast, bleeds for others, not for himself." 

" Yes ; he has a worthless, drunken father, poor fellow," 
said Carlyon, abruptly ; " that must be a bitter bane to any 
man." 

" Yes, indeed, Mr. Carlyon ; you and I cannot know how 
bitter. I say you from hearsay only; but if what every- 
body agrees in must needs be true, you were exceptionally 
blessed in your father." 

" He was a man of the strictest religion and piety," re- 
turned Carlyon. 

The extreme coldness of his tone could scarcely have 
escaped her, — and indeed it was intended to be ob- 
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served, — but she went on as though she had not 
heard it. 

"In that case you ought to feel pity for those who are 
less fortunate in their parents." 

" I do pity William Millet, Miss Crawford. If you ask 
me to pity Stephen, a man who for a glass of gin has put a 
life like yours, to say nothing of your cousin's and mine, in 
deadliest peril, I cannot do it." 

" I ask you to forgive him," said Agnes, pleadingly. 

" William has asked me to do that already, and I have 
done it. I have promised also to try my best to get the old 
man forgiven, although that will be no easy task in Mellor, 
where, if you had perished, they tell me every household 
would have lost its truest friend." 

" No, sir, no," said Agnes, hastily ; " poor folks are thank- 
ful for small kindnesses, and magnify them in their talk. 
But to this household — that is, to my poor father — my loss 
would have been doubtless great. The very nearness of 
such a calamity (for such it would have doubtless been to 
him) affected him very deeply ; he showed himself far from 
well at Woodlees yesterday, Richard tells me." 

" Yes, he was twice overcome, although I did not under- 
stand the cause ; but at your father's age there is nothing 
surprising in such seizures, particularly since he has been 
such an invalid so long." 

" Just so," said Agnes, in low earnest tones ; " there is 
nothing surprising. You will not be disturbed therefore, if, 
when you come to see us, as he hopes you often will, he 
should occasionally give way in a similar manner. I am 
afraid he is scarcely well enough to see you to-day, although 
I know he counts upon the pleasure of your dining here on 
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Thursday — indeed, I had, at his request, written you this 
formal invitation — which, as you see, only awaits the 
postman." 

" I accept it very gladly," said Carlyon ; " notwithstand- 
ing which, oblige me by not tearing up the note. It will 
remind me — although, indeed, I am not likely to forget it 
— of the engagement. Do you always act as your father's 
amanuensis then, Miss Crawford ? " 

" Always : I have done so for some years. Even his 
business matters — except just where his signature is neces- 
sary — are entirely transacted by me. You smile, as though 
you doubted my fitness for such a post ; but, I assure you, 
I am very exact and methodical." 

" Nay, I was only envying the attorney whom Mr. 
Crawford employs," said Carlyon, simply. Tone and ges- 
ture were both wanting, which should have accompanied a 
compliment so highflown. The young girl blushed deeply, 
and there ensued an embarrassing pause. 

" That drawing of yours reminds me," resumed Carlyon, 
pointing to the table, " of the pretext on which I have 
ventured to intrude upon you. This sketch-book was found 
upon the sands this morning, as well as a camp-stool, which 
the finder will bring with him before night ; it is yours, I 
conclude, although I am afraid it can be of no further 
use." 

Miss Crawford looked very grave at the sight of this 
momento of her late peril. " I thank you much, Mr. 
Carlyon. It is useless, as you say, for its original purpose ; 
but I am very glad to have it. It will serve to remind me 
of the Providence which mercifully preserved me in so 
terrible a strait ; as well," added she, with frankness, " of 
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the brave gentleman who risked his life — nay, almost lost it 
— to save that of mere strangers. My unfinished sketch, I 
perceive " — here her voice faltered in spite of her utmost 
efforts at self-command — "has vanished from the block. 
Surely the sea could not have taken all the colour out." 

" I assure you, dear Miss Crawford, on my honour," 
exclaimed Carlyon earnestly, " that / have ventured to take 
no such liberty. The book is just as it came into my 
hands." 

" Nay, there would have been no great harm," returned 
she, smiling, " even had you committed such a theft. The 
wrecker, I am afraid, whoever he is, will have gained but a 
worthless prize." 

" There I differ from you," said Carlyon. " I never 
before properly appreciated my manorial rights to flotsam 
and jetsam : I will punish the rascal who has thus deprived 
me of them with all the rigour of the law — that is, I would 
if I could. From whence is the sketch taken which you 
have just finished so charmingly? I should know those 
hills well enough : that is Wynthrop Pike, is it not ? and 
that Cold Harbour Dod?" 

" No, the Dod is here, in the middle distance ; although 
I daresay it is my fault that it is not recognisable. It is 
taken half way up the crags ; a most glorious place for a 
view. Come, I will show you the very spot." 

"I should like that of all things," answered Carlyon, 
eagerly. " Greycrags has been so well preserved a sanc- 
tuary since your father's time, that I have quite forgotten 
the view from your hill." 

She took up the summer hat that lay on the chair beside 
Her, and, with the drawing in her hand, stepped out through 
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the open window on the lawn, which sloped up to the wood- 
crowned height to southward. Two winding walks, to left 
and right, led to the top of this hill ; and both of them had 
several little level resting-places, or plateaux, provided with 
seats either for rest or enjoyment of the extensive prospect 
afforded from them. On one of these, which commanded 
the windows of the drawing-room they had just left, Richard 
Crawford was seated reading, or, at least, with a book in his 
hand. He did not seem to observe Carlyon and his cousin. 
He had taken up his position on the left-hand walk ; and 
when the point was reached where the two diverged, Agnes, 
after a moment's hesitation, took the other. 

That, certainly, was a fair spot from which the good folks 
of Mellor had been shut out by Mr. Crawford's veto years 
ago. Art and nature seemed to have vied with one another 
in adorning the scene. The luxuriance of the wilderness 
predominated; for Mr. Crawford's out-door establishment 
was scarcely sufficient to keep in order such extensive 
grounds ; but still the lawn, on which you looked down at 
every turn of the shady zigzag, was kept smooth and shaven, 
and the flower-beds in their emerald setting glowed with 
harmonious hues. A terrace-walk — now diminished to a 
strip of gravel — ran round the house, and this was set with 
urns full of scarlet blossom. As they moved higher, above 
the level of the house-roof, the prospect to the north-west, 
to which we have alluded, began to expand itself, and for 
the spectators an alcove had been erected at the most 
eligible point of view. 

" This is the place from which I took this drawing, Mr. 
Carlyon," said Agnes ; " and I think you owe me an apology 
for mistaking Windy Scar, yonder, for Cold Harbour Dod, 
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whose hump, I flatter myself, I have represented with great 
fidelity. I have always been taught to prefer truth to 
beauty, independently of the fact that the former is always 
attainable, and the latter not." 

" The poet tells us they are the same," answered Carlyon, 
'' ' Beauty is truth— truth, beauty ; ' and when I look at 
your face, Miss Crawford, I do believe him." 

" Mr. Carlyon, I am not used to listen to compliments," 
said Agnes, rising from the bench with quiet dignity ; " and, 
to tell you the truth — or the beauty, since you say the terms 
are synonymous — it is a taste which I do not wish to 
acquire.'' 

" You altogether misconceive my unfortunate observation, 
dear Miss Crawford," replied Carlyon, humbly ; " but pray 
sit down. I will take care not to offend again, even in 
appearance. You make light of my poet's dogma, it appears j 
I hope you do not flout at all bards, as Meg — that is, Mrs. 
Newman — does. A painter like yourself should surely be 
on friendly terms with the sister-art." 

" I like poetry very much, Mr. Carlyon ; but I must con- 
fess — making all allowance for my own lack of intelligence 
— that the claims which its admirers often put forth are 
somewhat extravagant. Poets seem to me to be the most 
thoughtful and suggestive of writers, touching with marvel- 
lous skill the innermost chords of our being ; but as high- 
priests of our spiritual life I do not recognize their 
authority." 

" You do not believe in the inspiration of the muse, 
then?" 

" Yes, I do ; but not in the same sense in which I believe 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures." 
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"Plenary?" asked Mr. Carlyon, smiling. "You surely 
don't believe, with Mr. Job Salver, that the Bible was 
dropped from heaven in a lump, and in the vulgar 
tongue ? " 

"Oh, sir, I am an ignorant girl, and know nothing cf 
what you hint at. But this I know, that when folks want 
comfort on their sick-beds, they only get it from one book." 

" You are speaking of uneducated, simple people, such 
as you find about here." 

" Yes ; or in other words, of about nineteen-twentieths of 
our fellow-creatures. Of the other twentieth — the educated 
classes — about one-twentieth again, perhaps, have really 
any genuine poetic feeling. Thus the influence of the poets, 
however powerful, is restricted within very narrow limits. 
It is idle to speak of them as supplying the spiritual place 
of those inspired writers who address themselves to every 
degree of mankind." 

" My dear Miss Crawford," returned Carlyon, laughing, 
" if it be possible that Doctor Samuel Johnson has been 
permitted to reappear upon the earth's surface in the form 
of a fair lady, she is certainly before me now. You make 
me believe in the doctrine of metempsychosis." 

" I wish I could make you believe in something better 
and truer," returned the young girl, gravely. 

" Well, try. I should like you to have as good an opinion 
of me as you have of William Millet." 

" Nay, sir, but that is impossible." 

" Dear me," quoth Carlyon ; " why this is worse measure 
than I should get from Mr. Puce himself. Surely he would 
estimate the squire of Mellor above a cockler's son." 

" Do you suppose, Mr. Carlyon, that God Almighty, who 
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made the whole world, and ten thousand other worlds for 
all we know, cares whether a man is a king or a cockier ? " 

" No, Miss Crawford ; nor, indeed, do I care, either. 
You are wasting your energies in preaching equality to one 
of ' the mountain ' like me." 

" And yet I see a pride in this very humility of yours, 
Mr. Carlyon. Every man is equal, you say. You bend to 
no one, and you wish the humblest to treat you as man with 
man. And yet you are aware of your own superiority to the 
rest. When you rode down yesterday 'into the jaws of 
Death ' " 

"'Into the mouth of Hell,"' interrupted Carlyon, finish- 
ing the quotation. 

"Nay, I do not say that; God in his mercy forbid!" 
continued Agnes, fervently ; " but when you saw yourself to 
be the only man of all that concourse upon the shore who 
would peril his life to save that of others, you must have 
known that you were braver, nobler, more generous than 
other men. Oh, sir, it is not well, I know, to say such 
things to your face ; I see it embarrasses your nature to 
hear them ; yet it is my duty to speak. Courage is good ; 
but that is not courage which in the favoured servant leads 
him to defy his master to whose forbearance he is indebted : 
that is not courage, but an ungrateful audacity, which moves 
a man to defy his God." 

" Miss Crawford," returned Carlyon, slowly, " I thank 
you. I am not so wilfully blind but that I can perceive you 
mean to do me a good service. We will talk of these things 
some other time together, as procrastinating Festus said to 
Paul. My visit to Greycrags has already been uncon- 
scionably long ; in remembrance of it, however, — especially 
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of this interview, — may I beg for that chalk drawing, that 
admirable half-length of my old friend, Cold Harbour Dod. 
Come, or else I shall think you vexed because your elo- 
quence has not converted me upon the instant. You know 
it is quite the custom for those who would gain spiritual 
proselytes to bestow material advantages. ' Come to church, 
and you will get coals and blankets at Christmas,' says Mr. 
Puce to the disciples of Job Salver." 

" As you will," said Agnes, sighing ; " but you are very 
welcome to my poor drawing, sir." 

Her cheeks were pale, the light which had glowed in her 
earnest eyes awhile ago had quite gone out. Carlyon, on 
the other hand, looked flushed and pleased. He rolled up 
the little sketch with tenderest care, and placed it in his 
breast pocket. 

" I will make a frame for it with my own hands," cried 
he, joyfully ; " no carver and gilder shall touch it. Like the 
good old emperor of old, you may say to yourself, Miss 
Crawford, that you have not misspent this day, since you 
have made a fellow-creature happy." 

Agnes did not reply. Slowly, and in a silence broken 
only by one or two conventional phrases, the two descended 
the hill. Richard had deserted his bench, and was nowhere 
to be seen. When they reached the drawing-room, and the 
horse had been ordered to be brought round,- 

"I must go out and see Red Berild !" exclaimed Agnes. 

" Ah, do so," said Carlyon ; although he never looks so 
well, so powerful, and yet so gentle, as when he is carrying 
a lady." 

So she went out to where the noble creature stood, paw- 
ing the gravel, and patted his arching neck approvingly, and 
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whispered in his pricking ears how grateful she felt to 
him. 

" On Thursday, we shall see you at dinner, Mr. Carlyon," 
were her last words. 

"Without fail," answered he, with a warmth that con- 
trasted with her quiet tones ; and so they shook hands and 
parted. 

Rapt in happy thought, and ever and anon touching his 
breast pocket as though to assure himself that his treasure 
was safe, Carlyon rode slowly away; and when he and his 
steed had come to a retired part of the road, and out of 
eyeshot of the house, he leaned forward and kissed that 
neck upon which Agnes Crawford's hand had lingered so 
lovingly. 



CHAPTER X. 



CUBRAS TEACHING. 



When Agnes returned to the drawing-room, having bid 
adieu to her guest, she did what was with her a very unusual 
thing indeed, — that is, nothing. Instead of working, or 
reading, or drawing, or attending to matters of the house, 
she sat in her old seat, with her hands on her lap, looking 
thoughtfully out upon the flower-bordered lawn, but only 
seeing the pictures in her brain. How long she might have 
thus remained in dreamland it is impossible to say, for that 
locality, seductive to all, is particularly so to those who, like 
her, are comparatively strangers to it, and find themselves 
there only occasionally; she was soon startled into con- 
sciousness, however, by some one moving in another part of 
the room which lay in shadow. 

" Richard !" cried she, in astonishment. " What, are you- 
here ?" 

" Yes, Agnes. I would not have disturbed you if I 
could have helped it ; but I got the cramp and was obliged 
to move a limb." 

" You frightened me very much, Richard," replied she, 
with a touch of annoyance in her tone. "Why did you not 
speak?" 

" Because I had nothing to say which would be pleasant 
to you, or at least one-half as pleasant as the thoughts which 
are occupying your mind." 
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" You cannot have read them, Richard, very correctly, if 
that is the conclusion you have arrived at." 

" Yes, I have, Agnes. I can tell you what you have been 
dreaming of, for it is a dream which can never have any 
reality, thank God ! You have been dreaming of convert- 
ing John Carlyon — into a husband." 

" Richard ! " She had risen to her full height, with flash- 
ing eyes and flaming cheeks. " How dare you insult me 
thus — you that are my own kith and kin ! I blush for 
you." 

" No, you are blushing for yourself, Agnes. You have 
seen this man but for an hour or so, and yet the mention of 
his name turns you scarlet. I saw you when you stepped 
out with him yonder on the lawn together. You both looked 
up to where I sat, and then he asked you a question. An 
inner sense told me what it was as surely as though it had 
been whispered in my ears. You said that though my 
manner might have struck him as strange, that I meant no 
harm. That you really had a great regard for me, being 
your cousin, and lest he, Mr. Carlyon, should misjudge me, 
you would confide to him at once that I had had a sunstroke 
in Barbados." 

" Heaven is my witness, Richard," interrupted Agnes, 
earnestly, " that I never uttered one syllable of all this ; that 
even the idea of uttering it never entered into my mind. 
You will believe my word, Richard, I suppose, in opposition 
to this inner sense you speak of. Oh i cousin, cousin, for 
shame." 

" How gentle and kind you are with me in consideration 
of my infirmity !" observed the young man, bitterly. " 1 
daresay you have made up your mind that there shall 
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always be an asylum for me in your own home — that is, 
if he has no objection — when you are married and 
settled." 

He thought she would have flamed up again at this, but 
her face was now still and pale. Her large eyes gazed upon 
him in wonder and in sorrow. His fiery dart was turned 
aside by the shield of pity. 

" Yes, you can afford to be patient and forbearing," he 
went on ; " or at least you think you can ; though do not be 
too sure." 

A speck of colour came into each fair cheek, then vanished 
instantly as a spark ; but her eyes, suddenly stern, retained 
their firmness. 

" I do not wish to threaten you, Agnes." 

" Threaten me ! " Unutterable scorn never took a 
more graceful shape than in that face and form. " You are 
mad, Richard." 

" No — not mad, but wounded, vexed ; that I allow,. 
Agnes. Forgive me. I will school myself to better man- 
ners. Why did this man come hither ? Why did he ask 
for you, not for your father ? Why, as though this room 
was not sufficiently private for him, did lie lead you to 
yonder arbour?" 

" I deny your right, Richard, to ask any such questions ; 
but they are easily answered, thus : Mr. Carlyon came to 
return me this sketch-book left on the sands on the day 
when he saved your life and mine. My father has not 
quitted his room, and therefore could not see him. It 
was I myself who proposed to take Mr. Carlyon up the 
hill. • 

"Good. The rest I know. He asked you for ycur 
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drawing, and you gave it to him, and he said you had 
made him happy. I was behind the alcove and heard it 
all." 

"What ! you played the eavesdropper !" 

He had approached her, but she waved him off with a 
gesture of supreme contempt. 

" If you were a poor man, sir, I tell you what you would 
have been — you would have been a thief!" 

" We do not despise the man — the Bible says it — who 
steals for bread," replied the young man, passionately. 
" / starve, and therefore steal. You, Agnes, are to me the 
bread for which I hunger ; the fire for lack of which my 
blood runs cold ; the drink I thirst for ; the atmosphere in 
which alone I breathe. Oh, listen to me — listen to me, if 
you have a heart not stone." 

He cast himself before her on his knees, and clasped her 
dress, for she was about to leave the room in terror at his 
words. 

" You are all I have to live for — all. I love you as no 
woman ever yet was loved. Look you, you have given that 
man a drawing, and he says that he will prize it ; but not as 
I prize this, although it was no gift at all. I tore it from 
your sketch-book yesterday, when I thought we had but a 
few minutes to live. So dear even then was everything 
belonging to you. I wish we had both died together. Not 
I alone, for then you would have married this man — which 
you never shall — no, never. Yes, I had rather see you 
angered thus than pitiful. You never shall." 

"Richard!" 

"Nay, Agnes, do not look like that — I then feel without 
heart or hope. Oh ! pity me." 
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From menace to appeal, from love to hate, his mood thus 
shifted ; yet all his face was bright with changeful beauty 
like some Eolian harp, whose strings obey the tempest or 
the whispering summer wind as happens, but harmonious to 
each. Now he lay prostrate on the floor with his face 
hidden in his hands, and to judge by the movement of his 
shoulders, sobbing with hysterical violence. 

" For shame, Richard ! That is not the behaviour of a 
man, but of a spoiled child denied some plaything, of which, 
if it were given him, he would tire in a little time and fret 
for something else. I cannot stay, and will not, to see you 
thus conduct yourself. I will send Cubra to you, for I am 
sure you must need a nurse." 

Thoroughly roused to wrath, Agnes disengaged her dress 
from his now yielding fingers, and left the room. The 
young man, moaning in a restless manner, like some wild 
beast in pain, lay where he was. 

" What, Master Richard ill again ? What have they been 
doing to my darling?" cried a female voice, speaking with 
great rapidity, and in broken English. Then followed a 
torrent of Hindostanee. " Get up, my own, lest the sahib 
come in and find you thus." 

He looked up with an angry scowl. " Let him come, 
Cubra; I know now how to deal with him. Let him take 
care." 

" Hush, hush ! The wise snake gives no rattle. Has 
Miss Agnes made you angry ? She is always doing that." 

" No, Cubra, no," replied the young man, rising to his 
feet, and giving the old black woman his hand, which she 
covered with kisses ; " it is I who was in fault. You must 
not be vexed with Agnes." 
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"What! when she does not love my Richard?" She 
shook her head, its hair more intensely black even than that 
of her young master, though by a score of years his elder, 
and her eyes gleamed white with wrath. " No, no. Why 
not she love you, my beautiful ? It is she who should lie 
there and say, ' Kiss me, Richard, be my husband, be my 
master ' Tell me how she help it." 

" She cares nothing for me ; nobody cares for me, except 
you, Cubra. And what is worse, she loves another 
man." 

" She — love — another — man !" echoed the ayah ; first in 
profound wonder, and then with malignant ferocity. She 
love another man ! Take Cubra's knife — this one she killed 
the dog with years ago, that kept my pet awake o'nights 
with its yelping. Take it and kill him. If Master Richard 
is afraid, shall Cubra do it?" 

" Certainly not. Never hint at such a thing again, I 
beg. Throw that knife away. It would be very wrong, 
very wicked, and would displease me very much indeed. 
Cubra." 

" I always please Master Richard, not make him sorry," 
returned the black woman, quietly. " What shall we do, 
then?— kill her?" 

" Murderess ! " cried the young man, with fury, seizing 
the ayah by the throat. " Give utterance to that devilish 
thought again, and I will choke you. Touch my Agnes, 

injure one shining hair of her bright head, and I would 

ugh, you black savage !" 

Richard let go his hold and shuddered. The application 
of the homoeopathic principle of like to like, passion to 
passion, for the time at least, had cured him. The cxhibi- 
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tion of such instincts in another had made him sensible of 
his own unreasonable conduct. 

He passed out on the lawn and up to the alcove which 
Carlyon and Agnes had lately occupied. There he sat 
alone, watched by the eyes of Cubra from below, exactly as 
a man in some trouble, beyond canine sagacity to compre- 
hend, is watched by his faithful dog. 

The ayah had been Richard's foster-mother, although no? 
in India. For some reason, best known to Mr. Crawford 
the place of the black nurse in whose care he had been 
brought home had been supplied by Cubra directly the 
vessel arrived in England ; but she loved him as though he 
had been her charge and comfort from the first. Great 
and wondrous is the affection which women often evince 
for the little ones who are indebted to them, not for the gift 
of life, but only for the prolongation of it ; but in Cubra's 
case this feeling was devotion, nay, idolatry. Without 
friends, without relatives, without country, without a God, 
this poor, ignorant creature had found a substitute for them 
all in Richard Crawford. She was ready to shed her heart's 
blood for him, and she had given him all that she had to 
give him, short of that. Some of her gifts had better never 
have been bestowed. He had inherited from her the vehe- 
ment passions of her Eastern race, not mitigated, and 
scarcely skinned over by her long contact with the civilised 
world. His education, such as it was, had done him but 
little service. His uncle, moody, and at times morose, had 
never taken kindly to the boy, although he had always done 
his duty by him in what is falsely termed " essentials," that 
is, in material requirements. He had not spared money (the 
child had inherited but very little from his own parents) 
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and had sent him to a respectable school. -He had then 
offered to give him a fair start in any profession, save one, 
to which he might take a fancy. And here occurred the 
first considerable breach between the boy and his guardian. 
Richard had that vehement longing to enter the navy which 
sometimes seizes upon our insular youth with an intensity 
not to be explained, and upon which as a nation we may 
well congratulate ourselves, but not always as parents and 
guardians. Mr. Crawford entertained a repugnance for the 
sea quite as great and as unaccountable as was his nephew's 
predilection for it. The contest was very violent, and bore 
bitter fruit. So far as the subject of dispute was concerned, 
Richard gained his point, inasmuch as he was sent afloat, 
but instead of being admitted into the Royal Navy, he 
entered the Merchant Service. His uncle never forgave 
him his obstinacy, and his own proud spirit deeply resented 
the being placed in what he considered an inferior branch 
of his beloved calling. 

At the time of his departure on his first voyage — which 
proved a long one — and just before Mr. Crawford's removal 
to Mellor, a second ground of offence had arisen. The boy 
had fallen in love with his cousin — if one of his rash and 
impetuous nature could be said to fall, and not rather to 
have leapt headlong over the icy barrier of kinship into the 
fiery gulf of love. The passion of a youth of sixteen for a 
girl one year his junior is not generally a very dangerous 
matter, and especially when there is no sign of its being 
returned ; but it naturally intensified his uncle's prejudice 
against him, at the same time as it probably forwarded his 
own views in the matter of his being sent to sea. After an 
absence of a year or two on the salt water it was reasonably 
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to be expected that such a cobweb would be blown away 
from his young brain ; and no serious talk had ever been 
held with him upon the point. Yet now, after being away 
from the beloved object for no less than five years, the 
young man had returned home more enamoured of her than 
ever. He had only been at Greycrags for a few weeks, and, 
as we have seen, he had already addressed his cousin in 
the terms of a passionate lover ; and yet the duration of his 
stay at home was indefinite. This was a state of things the 
suspicion of which might have aroused the anxiety of any 
father. Mr. Crawford, however, was not ignorant of the 
relative position which the two cousins occupied. Not only 
was he confident of "the dutifulness of his daughter, but the 
sisterly affection which she had at all times manifested 
towards Richard was evidence to the shrewd old man of 
her not reciprocating any warmer feeling. She had inter- 
ceded for him with her father a hundred times, but never 
when the favour sought would have been to the lad's hurt, 
albeit to his gratification. She had shown none of the blind 
fondness of one who loves, and none of the reticence. Mr. 
Crawford knew from her own lips that his nephew had 
offered her his hand, and been refused. She had confided 
it to him upon the understanding that poor Richard was to 
be treated none the worse for all that had come and gone. 
It was, doubtless, owing to this proviso that the young 
sailor owed the toleration which he enjoyed at Greycrags 
from his host and kinsman, notwithstanding his audacious 
aspirations. 

Although accepting his position, Richard was by no 
means grateful for the sufferance. He knew, or thought he 
knew, that he possessed a claim upon the hospitality of 
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Greycrags, nay, upon the possession of Agnes Crawford for 
his wife, that only required to be put forward to be allowed; 
a claim basely acquired, indeed, and base for a man to use 
— but still a valid one. Of the game he felt himself certain ; 
whether it was to be obtained by honest play, or by the card 
which he kept in his sleeve, was the question that now 
agitated him as he sat in the alcove, endeavouring to nerve 
himself for the cheat's device by thinking how willingly she 
had lately sat there by another's side. It was not an easy 
task ; for the young man, although unprincipled and reck- 
less, was not a coward, as we have already seen. He had 
stooped to at least one meanness, beside that with which we 
are acquainted : but it was not his nature to be mean. The 
strength of his master-passion had overthrown all barriers of 
honour and good faith that interposed themselves to its 
current, and was now threatening to whelm his whole moral 
being. Out of the course of this stream there was much 
good ground and fertile ; but, curiously enough, in pursuit 
of one of the purest objects human heart could desire, his 
own was indurating and being debased, just as the diamond- 
seeker burrows in the depths of the mine, or the modern 
Prometheus seeks the photographic fire with covered face. 

" It is only a little less base than Cubra's knife," muttered 
Richard to himself, after much reflection. " She might hate 
me for using such a weapon, even though she became my 
wife. No, no : it cannot be that she will always reject such 
love as mine. I was wrong to show myself so jealous of 
the visit of this stranger, although I can see how the old 
man favours him. Oh, Agnes, Agnes !" exclaimed he, pas- 
sionately, as with a fervent and almost frenzied gaze, like 
some fire-worshipper in presence of his divinity, be gazed 
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upon the western hills, now smitten with flame, " if I could 
only win you fairly, my beloved one !" Then, as he turned 
to descend, and his eye fell upon Cubra, still keeping her 
patient watch below, he added, " but fairly or not, Agnes 
Crawford," — and there was a bitter sneer in the tone in 
which he pronounced her name, — " you shall be won, and 
that soon." 
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CHAPTER XL 

A LITTLE DINNER AT GREYCRAGS. 

The institution of dinner parties, admirable for mankind 
in many respects, and certainly superior to all other forms 
of entertainment, is not so advantageous with regard to our 
relations with the other sex. Man can have no better 
opportunity of cultivating acquaintance with his brother 
man, but scarcely a worse for improving his position with 
the lady of his affections. We may not be so fastidious as 
the noble bard who " hated to see a woman eat," but we 
still must acknowledge that we had rather see our beloved 
object doing almost anything else. We do not know how 
it may be with chopsticks, but a knife and fork in woman's 
hands seem certainly inimical to the tender passion ; the 
i ingle of glasses, the clatter of plates, are not to be trusted 
to, as in any degree permanent ; servants are not invariably 
noisy ; and just as, under cover of a fusillade of this sort, 
you have hazarded a remark with meaning, a sudden 
silence may place you in the most embarrassing position. 
The attentive fair one poising a morsel upon her fork, 
presents a truly ridiculous spectacle, and you — with the 
sentence you dare not finish — how foolish you also look, as 
you plunge madly at your champagne glass, and wish it 
were an opaque pitcher in which you could hide your dimi- 
nished head. And yet, how you counted beforehand on 
that evening when you knew you were to meet her, and 
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that your good-natured hostess would see that your Arabella 
should be placed under your charge in the procession to 
the dining-room ! For my part, I think the Eastern cus- 
tom, which excludes females from feasts, is a most excellent 
one. The only exception should be pic-nics, which, indeed? 
would never exist except for women, who care not what 
they eat, or what they drink, but only wherewithal they shall 
be clothed. 

However, as I have said, the lover still looks forward to 
the repast at which he is to meet his fair one, notwithstand- 
ing the not unrecorded experiences of the generations be- 
fore him : and the Thursday on which John Carlyon was 
invited to Greycrags seemed to beckon him to bliss. 

His late interview with Agnes had filled his heart with 
hope — it must be confessed on but slight grounds. He did 
not take into account the depth of gratitude which she felt 
for the service he had rendered her, and which, of course, 
had placed him upon quite another footing than that of a 
stranger making his first visit of ceremony ; the unconven- 
tional simplicity of her nature, too, so different from that of 
young ladies in general, gave to her manners a frankness 
and cordiality which he had construed, somewhat egotisti- 
cally perhaps, into a liking for himself. But, he was at all 
events certain that she did not shrink from him as he had 
apprehended would have been the case, in pious horror. 
He did not at all dislike her remarks to him upon the ques- 
tion of religion. They evinced an interest in his future 
welfare, which perhaps might be extended to the present. 
Charity begins at home, but love may begin anywhere. 
Marriages themselves were said to be made in heaven. It 
was very foolish of him to leap to these conclusions ; but 
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the fact was, Carlyon was dealing with a person whose 
motives of action he could appreciate, and yet by no means 
understand. Nothing is more unintelligible to an irreligious 
man than the position of the truly pious. The quoters of 
texts, the wearers of long faces, the denouncers of fiction, 
the foes of the Pope, and all that route of the vulgar and 
ignorant who make up so large a portion of what is called 
" the religious world," are very transparent to him, and 
afford him endless opportunities of scoffing at the Great 
Cause of which these foolish persons imagine themselves to 
be the advocates. But, brought face to face with those who 
spend their lives in doing good, from motives quite other 
than those of simple benevolence, and whose charity is of 
the heart as well as the hand, he is puzzled how to treat 
them. These " amiable enthusiasts," who show their faith 
by their works, are very embarrassing to him ; but they are 
seldom met with in society. 

Carlyon had long regarded Agnes like some star set far 
above him in a heaven of its own ; but now that he had 
been admitted to her presence, and listened to her opinions, 
she seemed no longer out of his reach. Yet as soon might 
he imagine that the substance of the star was any nearer to 
him, because in some tranquil pool he had seen its reflex, 
and hung over it for a little unrebuked. 

It is sad to think how soon, with ordinary men, and 
especially with those who pay a somewhat exceptional 
homage to women, the angel is lost in the wife, and the 
wife in the drudge ; how lightly they value the prize once 
so humbly sought when they have become possessed of it. 
With one of Carlyon's generous and knightly nature such 
degradation was impossible, but he was not without some 
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share of that vanity of his sex which translates the pressure 
of a woman's hand into " Persevere," and her smile into 
"You will succeed." A week ago, had his heart ventured 
to whisper to him that Agnes Crawford might some day be 
his, he would have laughed aloud for very bitterness. But 
now, as he was borne towards Greycrags, in the close car of 
the country, to dine in company with that no longer unap- 
proachable young woman, the idea of such an union was 
by no means laughable, but eminently practicable and very 
nice. There was no dinner-party to meet him, of course. 
Not that there is any difficulty in the country in getting 
folks to dine with you, for they will cheerfully come six, 
and even ten miles, to do it in the depth of winter, but 
simply because Mr. Crawford knew nobody to ask. Mr. 
Puce, indeed, would have given five pounds (and he was 
not a recklessly extravagant man either) for an invitation 
to Greycrags ; but Mr. Puce was not there. Mr. Carstairs 
was the only guest, besides Carlyon, who was not an inmate 
of the house. 

An apology for this circumstance was tendered by the 
stately old man, as he welcomed the young squire, who on 
his part rejoined, most truthfully, that he was glad they 
were to be so small a company. He might, with equal 
veracity, have added that at least one of the present party 
could have been well spared. Mr. Richard Crawford, 
offensively good-looking and objectionably young, was 
standing by his cousin's side, and continued there to stand 
while Carlyon and she shook hands and dilated upon the 
fineness of the evening — as though June were generally a 
series of pouring days alternating with snow-storms. It was 
quite a relief when cheery Mr. Carstairs bustled in late — 
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(" When a lady's in the case, my dear sir, and especially 
under certain circumstances — ahem — all other things must 
give place")— and fastened himself upon Mr. Richard, with 
some startling particulars concerning the right of fishing, 
which that young gentleman, it seems, had exercised of late 
in contempt of the lawful authority of Charles, Earl Disney. 
The doctor, indeed, was just one of those persons whose pre- 
sence is invaluable in a small company, in which there are 
discordant elements. A common acquaintance of all, he 
seemed to be unaware of the existence of any antipathies. 
He rattled on at dinner from one subject of gossip to 
another in his good-natured way, insisting especially upon 
the attention of Richard as being a youth, and one who had 
never paid him his dues in any other form. In vain the 
young man replied to him in monosyllables, and never took 
his eyes off Carlyon and his cousin, who were conversing 
in reality innocently enough about ordinary matters ; the 
doctor poured forth his cornucopia of news to the last item, 
and then took to science. 

" By-the-bye, Mr. Richard, ever since I heard you have 
been to Peru, I have wanted to have a long talk with you 
about the cinchona plant." 

And a long talk . he had, lasting through half the repast, 
during which his unfortunate victim presented the appear- 
ance rather of one who was employed in taking quinine 
than of merely conversing about it. Mr. Crawford, senior, 
threw in a word or two, here and there, evincing consider- 
able knowledge of the subject, but never at sufficient 
length to extricate his nephew from the discussion and set 
him at liberty to watch his cousin and her neighbour. If, 
in short, the whole thing had been planned for the discom- 
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fiture of the young sailor, and for affording his opportunity 
to Carlyon, the end in view could not have been more 
successfully attained. 

When Agnes had risen and departed, the doctor, exhila- 
rated by social success and some first-rate Madeira, was 
still the lion of the evening. 

" I am glad to see you to-night, Mr. Carlyon," said the 
little man, good-humouredly ; "the last time we parted, it 
was after rather an unpleasant discussion ; but forgive and 
forget is my motto, as I am sure it is yours. And I am 
glad to see you here, sir, especially, where you will find pre- 
cept and example too — for, if your excellent daughter, Mr. 
Crawford, does not convert him from his errors, neither 
would one who rose from the dead ; that's my opinion." 

" I too am extremely glad," observed the old gentleman, 
with a grave smile, " to see Mr. Carlyon here, although I 
was not aware tha,t he stood in need of spiritual aid. But 
for him, sir, my daughter, of whom you are pleased to speak 
so highly, would not be now alive ; nor, indeed, would this 
young gentleman." 

" I have already endeavoured to express my gratitude to 
Mr. Carlyon," rejoined Richard, stiffly. " Mr. Carstairs, I 
think I know what you have in your mind, and also in your 
pocket. I assure you my uncle has no sort of objection to 
your smoking a cigar." 

" None whatever," responded the old gentleman, and the 
cigars were lighted accordingly. 

Carlyon had not thought it possible that any observation 
of Richard Crawford's could have afforded him so much 
satisfaction. Armed with the benignant weed he knew 
that he would be permitted to dream as he pleased while 
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the doctor talked; that he could conceal his thoughts in 
grateful silence as easily as he could hide his countenance 
in the fragrant smoke. 

" You are very indulgent, Mr. Crawford," began the little 
man ; " unusually so to us young folks — ahem " (the doctor 
was on the shady side of fifty); "and you don't smoke 
yourself, neither, which makes the permission doubly com- 
mendable." 

" I was so smoke-dried in my — at one time in my life," 
observed the old gentleman, coldly, " that nothing annoys 
me in that way." 

Mr. Carstairs had it upon the tip of his tongue to say, 
" That was in the army, I suppose ? " but he did not feel 
quite equal to such an audacity, so helped himself to Madeira 
instead. 

" One thing gives me great comfort," continued the little 
man ; " without which, even with your permission, I should 
scarcely venture to enjoy myself in this way, and that is, that 
Miss Agnes has no objection to the smell of smoke. She 
never asks a poor man to put out his pipe when visiting his 
cottage, although the tobacco in Mellor is by no means like 
that of the young squire's here. What a difference there is 
in tobacco ! When we go home together, Carlyon, I shall 
ask you for one out of your case." 

Carlyon laughed, and they all laughed. This little doctor, 
who had dined and wined so freely, and was enjoying him- 
self so much, was quite a godsend to the company. In the 
drawing-room after dinner he was still the leading spirit. 
At the conclusion (and sometimes a little before it) of Agnes' 
charming Scotch songs he led the applause, clapping his 
large hands together, like a dramatic critic of the pit. Once 
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again he informed Carlyon that he was glad to see him in 
that house, and in such improving company. " Go and 
talk to her, sir, she will do you good," whispered he, with 
earnestness. Nor did he fail to give him the opportunity ; 
for fastening vampire-like on the unhappy Richard, he sucked 
his brains for a quarter of an hour, with reference to the 
insufficient supply of lime-juice in the merchant service for 
the prevention of scurvy. In short, Carstairs was the guest 
of the evening ; nay, it was Carstairs' dinner given by Craw- 
ford ; it was almost Carstairs' daughter by a previous 
marriage. 

Carlyon laughed aloud as he and the little man strode 
home together that beautiful night — having sent away their 
respective vehicles — each with one of those excellent cigars 
of the Woodlees brand in their mouths. He had not had 
much private talk with Agnes, but he was indebted to the 
surgeon for all that he had had. Her last words had been 
the sweetest. She had expressed a wish to take the portrait 
of her equine preserver, Red Berild. He was to ride the 
gallant roan to Greycrags for that purpose the very next day. 
She had said, "any day," and he had replied, "To-morrow," 
and to-morrow it was to be. It would take a long time and 
many sittings (if such a term could be used for such a sub- 
ject) to paint a horse. He saw no end to his opportunities 
of visiting Greycrags. 

" What a charming evening we have had ! " exclaimed he, 
enthusiastically. 

"Very jolly!" answered the surgeon, promptly. "I 
never enjoyed myself more in my life. Curious young 
fellow, though, that Mr. Richard ; deuced hard to get any- 
thing out of him. Wants a deal of pumping. But when I 
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want to get the truth out of a man, I flatter myself I 
generally get it How do you like Miss Agnes ?" 

"Stop a bit; my cigar's going out. Give me a light, 
Carstairs." 

" No it isn't. It is in a state of complete combustion. 
How do you like her, sir ? " 

" What, Miss Crawford ? " 

" Well, I don't mean the girl that helped to wait at table ; 
I refer to our late hostess." 

"I think she is a very — pleasant — agreeable — and cer- 
tainly beautiful young woman." 

This opinion, given with the utmost deliberation, and 
much of the conscious solemnity of a judge, seemed to 
satisfy the inquirer. They walked on for some distance in 
silence. 

" Don't you think that young fellow, Richard, uncom- 
monly handsome, Carlyon ? " 

" Very," returned the squire, unhesitatingly. 

"And so young, too," continued the doctor. "One can- 
not wonder that Miss Agnes is obviously weak in that 
quarter. Did you not notice how quickly she spoke in his 
behalf when the old gentleman was inclined to take him to 
task once or twice." 

" Yes ; she defends everybody ; and, besides, as you say, 
she is doubtless much attached to the lad. They are first 
cousins, you know." 

They walked on in silence as before, except that ever and 
anon the doctor now stole a look at his unconscious com- 
panion, full of embarrassment and pity. His high spirits 
seemed to have quite deserted him. Carlyon, on the other 
hand, stepped gaily along, solacing himself, in place of 
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another cigar, with snatches of song, according to his custom 
when well-content. They were drawing near to Mellor, 
where they were to part, before Mr. Carstairs spoke again. 

" I say, Carlyon, did you observe a very singular thing 
that took place this evening while we were sitting and 
smoking in the dining-room ? " 

"Yes," answered the other, demurely; "I noticed you let 
Mr. Richard finish one whole sentence without interrupting 
him; it was a phenomenon no one could fail to observe." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! I don't mean that ; those young fellows 
want to be pulled up now and then. But did you see what 
old Crawford was doing while we smoked ? " 

"No; what?" 

" Why, he was chewing tobacco. He kept moving the 
quid about in his mouth whenever he thought he was not 
observed." 

" Nonsense. He was talking ; only you would not 
listen to a word he had to say, so that he might have seemed 
to you to be only chewing." 

" I will stake my existence, Carlyon, that he had a quid 
in his mouth. Was it not monstrous ? " 

" I didn't see it ; and therefore, can't say whether it was 
monstrous or not," rejoined the other, laughing. 

" Now, do be serious, Carlyon. I mean, was it not mon- 
strous for a person in Mr. Crawford's assumed position to 
be doing such a thing ? " 

" Assumed ; why assumed ? " inquired the other, sharply. 

" Well, that's just the point," pursued the doctor. " No- 
body knows who he is, or where he hails from. You have 
observed, I dare say, how shyly he fights off any question 
about his past history. Well, coupling that peculiar fact 
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with the occupation in which I saw him engaged to-night- 
putting one and one together, you know — I should be 
surprised (notwithstanding Puce's opinion to the contrary) 
if this strange old gentleman has not sprung from a very 
low origin." 

" Well ; and what then ? " inquired Carlyon, coolly. 

" Well, a good deal then, I should think. I mean that 
this Crawford's relatives and antecedents are probably by 
no means what they ought to be." 

"Yet he seems to me to speak very good grammar," 
returned the other, laughing. "If, however," added he, 
more gravely, " you refer to the possibly inferior social 
position of the ancestors of the gentleman with whom we 
have just condescended to dine, I honestly tell you I have 
no sympathy with such prejudices. A man's father may 
have been a sweep for all I care, so long as the colour is 
not transmitted (I do stop at colour). And, by-the-bye, did 
you happen to observe that dusky female who flitted like 
a bat up the staircase as we were lighting our cigars in the 
hall?" 

"Yes; that was Cubra, young Mr. Richard's toster- 
mother — the only servant whom the Crawfords brought 
with them from the south. She never ails in health, or she 
might afford me an opportunity for a harmless experiment I 
have long had in view, in respect to the circulation of the 
blood. Very interesting subject that, Mr. Carlyon." 

" Doubtless, doctor. That reminds me — since you are 
the medical attendant of Mr. Crawford, might I ask, sup- 
posing it is no breach of professional confidence, wheth 
he has anything the matter with his heart ? " 

The doctor's rubicund face grew almost white ; he stopped 
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suddenly. " What, in heaven's name, made you ask that 
question ? " inquired he. 

" Simply, because I have seen him start and change colour 
in a very curious manner more than once, from apparently 
inadequate causes." 

" No, sir, his heart is as sound as a roach," returned the 
doctor, abruptly ; " I wish I could say as much for all my 
— patients. Well, I must wish you ' good-night ' here, 
Carlyon." 

" Good-night, Carstairs. Don't cut poor Crawford out of 
your visiting list because you are not sure if his family came 
in with the Conqueror. Make inquiries ; or give him the 
benefit of the doubt." 

Laughing gaily, the young squire strode away up the hill. 
The churchyard cast no shadow of death upon him to-night 
as he passed it swiftly by. The moonlight sleeping on the 
bay had no power to make him sad. When a woman has 
passed the heyday of her life, she never deceives herself in 
respect to that matter, notwithstanding that she may use all 
her art to deceive others ; but with us men it is different. 
There is an Indian summer in many a man's life ; a period 
always brief indeed, but of uncertain duration, which takes 
place after youth has fled, and its flight been acknowledged. 
It is fostered by the sunshine of a woman's love, often only 
to be nipped by the frost of her indifference. Then winter 
sets in indeed. 

This second summer had suddenly befallen John Carlyon. 
He had never been in such high spirits, or felt so full of life 
since the time — a score of years ago — when he was a boy. 

" I ought to have told him from the first," mused Mr. 
Carstairs, gloomily, as he lit the flat candle left for him as 
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usual in his little hall. " My plan for that poor fellow's 
welfare has sadly miscarried. Instead of her doing him 
good she has done him harm. He has fallen in love with 
her, head over ears. What a. fiasco have I made of it ! All 
that I have done this evening is to leave an impression upon 
the company that Robert Augustus Carstairs, M.R.C.S., 
was exceedingly drunk. Well, I will tell Carlyon to-morrow 
at all hazards. I was a coward not to do it just now when 
opportunity offered ; but he seemed so full of hope and life, 
poor fellow, that I had not the heart." 



CHAPTER XII. 



SKETCHING RED BERILD. 



In pursuance of his previous night's resolve the doctor 
called at Woodlees first in his morning's round ; he had 
taken one foot out of the stirrup, making sure of his man 
at that early hour, when Robin stopped him with, " The 
young squire's out, Mr. Carstairs ; " then added, in a confi- 
dential tone, " he has ridden over to Greycrags." And his 
old eyes twinkled with unaccustomed mirth. " There 
mayn't be anything in it, you know ; I don't say there is," 
continued he, " but it would be a great thing for the old 
house, as you remember in the old times, to have a missus, 
and Miss Agnes, by all accounts, is just the one to do him 
good." 

" Yes, Robin, perhaps so," responded the doctor, thought- 
fully, not at all astonished by the terras in which the 
ancient retainer spoke of his young master and his affairs. 
Carlyon's spiritual case was considered " interesting " by all 
the orthodox about Mellor, and as many different remedies 
had been recommended by all classes, as are volunteered 
for the whooping-cough. " I will call again to-morrow, or 
the next day." 

Day after day went on, and Mr. Carstairs called and called 
again at Woodlees, but saw nobody but Robin, whose ser- 
vile smirk was now exchanged for a broad and very unbe- 
coming grin. " I have done my duty," murmured the little 
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doctor to himself, on each occasion ; then cantered away, 
not sorry that his mission had ended where it did, like an 
unwilling church-goer who duly presents himself at the 
sacred edifice and finds there is no room for him. 

In the meantime Red Berild — very gradually, for Car- 
lyon, when matters were going too fast, would make critical 
objections, and cause a whole leg to be rubbed out — was 
being transferred to paper. He was permitted to come 
upon the lawn, where he stood, now making futile efforts to 
crop the short-shaven sward, now advancing towards his 
master and the fair artist, to complain, perhaps, of the too 
great efficacy of the grass cutting-machine. Like the French 
Government when revolution threatens, Agnes always gave 
him bread upon such occasions, which she kept by her in 
necessarily large quantities for purposes of erasure. The 
three made a very pretty picture ; Agnes sitting upon that 
camp-stool reclaimed from ocean, Carlyon stretched at her 
feet, with his fine face bathed in sunshine ; and the great 
horse champing his bit, as though proudly conscious that 
he was being handed down to posterity. On the terraced 
walk, half way up the wooded hill, sat Richard Crawford, 
always with the same book in his hand, and the same leaf 
of the book open before him. 

At unfrequent intervals Mr. Crawford senior's skeleton 
form would stalk out of the house, and cast its gaunt 
shadow over the pre-occupied pair. 

" How good it was of Mr. Carlyon to give up his usual 
gallop on the hill-side, or ' Over Sands,' in order to indulge 
his daughter's whim in this fashion. What a very magnifi- 
cent creature — although he (Mr. Crawford) for his part was 
no horseman, nor a judge of horses — was Red Berild ! 
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He did hope so much that Mr. Carlyon would honour 
his poor house [lunch being invariably over before the 
old gentleman put in an appearance], by remaining to 
dinner." 

Thus matters went on — with the exception of the wet 
days, that are " neither few nor far between " about Mellor, 
and on which there was no excuse for Carlyon's coming — ■ 
for weeks. The conversation between him and Agnes had 
hitherto never centered upon religious matters, since the 
occasion of his first visit to Greycrags. Each felt that that 
was the only ground not common to both, and although 
one of them most earnestly desired that it should be made 
so, she shrunk from the contest for fear of its possible 
result. Not that she had any apprehension for her own 
firm faith ; not that she was without hope of turning his 
noble soul to the truth ; but if she failed to conquer, some- 
thing told her that they two would have to part ; and she 
was so happy as things were. Happy always in his presence ; 
but out of it, when he had gone away no wiser than he 
came— not bettered, when she had had it in her humble 
power to better him, or at least to try to do so — her con- 
science, tender as a rose-leaf, was pricked. 

" Preach the word : be instant in season, out of season ; 
reprove, rebuke." Had these words been addressed to 
Timothy only, or to all true professors of the faith ? She 
would repeat them to herself, even while he was speaking 
to her in his low earnest tones, as though they were a 
charm against witchery. At last the opportunity long-wished 
for, long shrunk from, offered itself. 

He was speaking of Stephen Millet, now, notwithstanding 
his late lesson, and vehement protestations of amendment, 
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become even a greater sot than before, and a source of 
poverty as well as wretchedness to his son. 

" The poor fellow has had to sell his very furniture to 
support that old scoundrel," said Carlyon. " When I think 
of William Millet, and of my Lord Disney over yonder, 
it really almost seems that Providence, in applying the 
sacred precept of ' Love your enemies,' protects its own 
foes, while it persecutes its friends." 

" That is indeed only seeming, Mr. Carlyon. The hap- 
piest man in all this parish, the richest (in all true riches), 
the wisest, and best, is William. ' Fret not thyself because 
of evil-doers, of him who prospereth in his way, and 
bringeth wicked devices to pass.' Nay, do you believe in 
your inmost heart that such a man as Lord Disney is 
happy ? " 

Most certainly I do, my dear Miss Agnes, in so far as 
his capabilities permit. He is not happy in the sense that 
you are happy, but he is happy enough for him. The 
middle classes of this country possess just so much religion 
as to make them uncomfortable. They have too little to 
constitute happiness, yet too much to permit of their en- 
joying themselves. Now, the aristocracy, to do them justice, 
are not restrained from indulging in any pleasure by con- 
siderations of its sinfulness. Nor do they lose the respect 
of society by so doing, for the Bible of the said middle 
classes is bound up with their Peerage, and merely forms a 
supplement to it, unless when they are at death's door, and 
their choice has to be abruptly made between their duty 
to the Lord of lords, or to persons of title generally. Even 
the clergy are thus divided in their allegiance ; or else, like 
some we wot of, they boldly throw in their lot with the 
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latter, and become, as it were, private chaplains to the 
hereditary aristocracy — than which occupation, by-the-bye, 
in the literal sense, I can fancy nothing queerer. Think of 
it; Paul accepting the post of private soul-keeper to a 
nobleman of the neighbourhood : or still worse (since it 
would be a spiritual sinecure), to one not of the neighbour- 
hood ! Upon the whole, I must say, for religious folks, 
that they have the smallest sense of humour, the greatest 
obtuseness with respect to their own anomalies and contra- 
dictions, and, I may add, the least understanding of the 
principles of their own creed of any people I know. Have 
not the true faith with respect of persons — the whole chapter 
is addressed to these idiots ; but it might just as well not 
have been written, since they grovel at the feet of any 
fellow-creature, however base, who happens to have a tag 
to his name. Look at the behaviour of your religious folks 
about Mellor, in regard to his lordship, for instance. My 
sister Meg is almost charitable when she speaks of his little 
peccadillos. Mr. Puce himself dined at the great house last 
week, in company which I cannot speak of before you." 

He spoke with uncommon energy and passion, though 
never raising his voice beyond its usual tone ; his cheeks 
flushed brightly, his eyes flashed scornful fire. Agnes, on 
on the other hand, grew very white, and her hand, so cold 
that it could scarcely hold the brush, trembled exceedingly. 
She felt that the time was come for her to speak. 

" This may be very true, Mr. Carlyon," returned she, after 
a pause, " concerning the professors of the truth — or at least 
some of them — because, as you say, they are ignorant of 
the very principles they profess. But if ignorant, why be 
angry with them? why scourge them with such terrible 
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words, when they only (as you allow) need teaching ? If 
we do not love our brother whom we have known, how 
can we love God whom we have not known ? " 

" Indeed, my dear Miss Agnes," rejoined Carlyon, smiling, 
" I think there is something wrong about that text, for I am 
sure I should have a much greater regard for sister Meg, if 
I had never had the misfortune to know her. Still, as you 
hint, my expressions were not charitable, and I retract them. 
Come, you see you are doing me good, reprobate that I 
am ; and also, please to observe that I might have behaved 
much worse by railing against religion itself, instead of its 
professors." 

" I cannot go with you there, Mr. Carlyon," replied Agnes, 
gravely. " I have always held that to speak evil recklessly 
against our fellow-creatures is worse than to speak blas- 
phemy against the Most High. We cannot hurt Him by 
anything we say. He can redress His own wrongs in a ter- 
rible fashion ; we are very sure of that, although He may 
not use the thunderbolt upon the instant. But Man, whom 
He has also bidden men to love, is weak : our words may 
injure him in reputation — in a thousand ways — nay, they 
may embitter his very soul." 

"And do you say the same of deeds, Miss Agnes, in 
relation to man and his Creator ? " 

" Undoubtedly. Can any sacrilege be equal in guilt to 
an act of oppression, or rather is not oppression the very 
highest sacrilege against the poor, who are God's peculiar 
people ? " 

" Very good and very true," said Carlyon. " Then the 
sin of unbelief, the intellectual misfortune of not being able 
to credit the statements of the Bible, you must allow is 
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not to be compared in point of enormity to the sin of 
leading a wicked — that is, a cruel and remorseless — life." 

Agnes was silent ; her heart beat so strongly that she 
could hear it in that still, sultry noon ; she heard the 
horse cropping the grass ; she thought she heard her ever- 
watchful cousin crumpling the leaves of his book as he 
leant forward to listen to her reply. 

" If faith without works is dead," continued Carlyon ear- 
nestly, " faith with bad works must be surely rotten. Now 
what I want to know is this — I am not speaking of myself 
in the matter, for I do nothing to boast of, God.knows — 
but are good works without faith, in your opinion, valueless, 
Miss Agnes ? " 

If he was not speaking of himself, it was, she well knew, 
of him that she had to speak, when she should answer. 
There were texts enough ready to her hand, crushing ones, 
final ones, such as Mr. Puce would have clapped on quickly 
enough, like hatches upon a mutinous crew in the Tropics, 
and yet she hesitated. A harsh and uncharitable dogma from 
her lips — that is, one that would seem so to this unregene- 
rate man — might do the very mischief it was her intention 
to avert. He had never given himself the opportunities of 
grace — what if she should throw away this chance by any 
spiritual indiscretion, and so through her (of all people), 
this soul (of all souls) should perish ! 

" You say you do not speak of yourself, Mr. Carlyon ; 
but I cannot affect to agree with you — at least, altogether — 
in that. Is it possible that you have no belief in religion?" 

" I do not quite say that," returned Carlyon, frankly ; 
" it is indeed impossible to be so rank an infidel in the 
presence of so pure a disciple " 
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She stopped him with a reproving finger, and a face very 
stern and sad. 

" Do not trifle with me, Mr. Carlyon ; but answer me 
honestly, and like — if that is all I may adjure you by — and 
like a gentleman." 

" Well, dear lady, I will say this much. Your religion is 
good for poor folks, I do believe, and admirably adapted for 
them, although, as I have said, the upper classes can make 
nothing of it. Your remark about William Millet, for 
instance, was in my opinion a just one. He comforts him- 
self in the absence of earthly blessings, with dreams of 
heaven. The weightier his cross here, the richer, he thinks, 
his crown hereafter. The devout countrymen of our friend 
Mistress Cubra, who hope to gain Paradise by self-torture, 
present only an exaggerated phase of the same supersti- 
tion. Don't be angry with me, Agnes," added he, plead- 
ingly, tenderly ; " don't look like that. I was obliged to 
be honest with you. You would not have had me tell you 
a lie." 

She shook her head, and her lips moved twice or thrice 
without sound. 

" No," murmured she, presently ; " I suppose a lie would 
have been worse even than what you have said. I an not 
angry, sir, God knows — I almost wish I were ; but I would 
have given this right hand to have heard you answer 
differently. The Psalmist says that he never beheld the 
seed of the righteous begging their bread ; but, how much 
more terrible is this, that the son of a righteous man should 
deny his God !" 

She dropped her head upon her lap, and wept like one 
who feels she has lost for ever him that is dearest to her. 
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" Shall I tell you, Miss Crawford," said Carlyon, in an 
altered voice, not moved by her tears, but cold and bitter 
in its tone, " shall I tell you how it was I became a 
heretic?" 

" Became, sir ! it is not possible that such as you can 
have once found God and then lost him. And yet I have 
heard of something of this before; with such a father it 
could not be but that you were brought up in the right 
way : and after that to go astray ! Alas ! alas ! ' it is impos- 
sible,' it is written, ' if they shall then fall away, to renew 
them again.' " 

The despair in the young girl's face was unspeakable, as 
though, with those tender eyes, she had herself seen the 
open door of heaven closed in his face. 

" Miss Crawford, I am beyond measure shocked to have 
caused you such pain ; I was about to say — not in justifica- 
tion, indeed, but in explanation of my opinions, that there 
had been reasons unguessed at " 

" But with God nothing shall be impossible," murmured 
Agnes, under her breath ; " why did I not think of that 
before? Yes, yes — I beg your pardon, sir, you were 
saying " 

" I was about to tell you something that has been a 
secret between me and the dead for many a year. Promise 
me to keep it, when you have heard it, as though it had 
never been told. 

" I promise." 

" Listen, then." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW JOHN CARLYON BECAME A HERETIC. 

With hesitation and evident reluctance, with his face 
averted from the listener, and at first hammering the daisy 
heads upon the lawn with the handle of his riding-whip, 
John Carlyon began : — 

" My father, as no doubt you have heard, Miss Crawford, 
on all hands, was indeed a constant church-goer, and he 
brought me up in the same path. There was no man more 
respected, although I do not think he was loved, in all this 
neighbourhood. He not only never offended against the 
proprieties, but he was a steadfast upholder of them — 
what is called one of the safeguards of society. That was 
the general opinion of him to the day of his death ; but it 
was a mistaken one. He was a hypocrite from first to last ; 
his whole life was one huge lie." 

" Mr. Carlyon !" exclaimed Agnes ; "you make my blood 
run cold; not so much by what you say, which seems 
almost too terrible to be true, but at your manner of 
saying it." 

" When, however, I first found out the truth, young lady, 
I was more moved than I am now. The student of 
anatomy faints at his introduction to the dissecting-room ; 
but, after a while, he ceases to shudder at its revelations. 
He sees what lies behind the velvet cheek of beauty, and 
the keen eye of wit, but it affects him little. He knows 
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that with all humanity it is the same. He has his advan- 
tage over me in that respect. If I could think that behind 
the veil of religion, the cloak of respectability, the infidel 
and the debauchee were inwardly concealed, I should 
loathe my own father less; but I .know there are honest 
folks in the world. I know that you, Agnes, are as pure as 
you look, as good as you seem. But this man, that was my 
own flesh and blood, to whom I owe my being, to whom I 
was bound by Nature herself to respect and honour— oh, 
spare me ! I cannot bear to speak of it." 

" Even a good man may err and give way to strong 
temptation," whispered Agnes ; " yet if he repents — —'' 

" This man did not repent," broke in Carlyon, almost 
fiercely. " He had nothing to repent of; for in his eyes 
nothing was sin, nothing was vice, nothing was wrong — 
unless it was found out. Then indeed he would have been 
sorry. He was a tyrant, and he broke my mother's heart. 
I will never forgive him that ! She was beautiful, gentle, 
guileless as yourself, and he killed her. She prayed for him 
upon her death-bed, and he despised her prayer; I do 
believe that that was the bitterest drop she had to drain in 
the whole cup of her wretched married life. She made me 
promise not to tell him what I knew, and not to tell the 
world. I had to live on with this murderer for years, a 
participator in his acted lie, and hoodwinked, as he thought, 
like the rest. He deceived everybody, — yes, everybody — 
parson, people, neighbours, servants. Robin, at home, 
believes him to this day to have been the best of men. A 
tyrant and a libertine, he was yet reckoned the most pious 
man in Mellor parish. This was the sort of father, Agnes, 
from whom I learnt how to be religious." 
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" Mr. Carlyon," returned she, thoughtfully, after a long 
pause, " are you sure — are you quite sure, that in your great 
love for such a mother as you describe, and in your own 
tenderness of heart, you may not have taken sternness for 
cruelty ? " 

He shook his head impatiently. 

" Some men," she went on, " not naturally cruel, I have 
known to be without tenderness of manner, even to those 
dearest to them ; rugged and harsh even when their wives 
lay a-dying, and yet not heartless." 

" No, girl, this man was not rugged. He knew how to 
frame tenderest words for ears that should have blushed to 
listen to them. Of some men, it is said, ' we never knew 
his worth until we lost him ;' now / never knew how base a 
father I had got until he came to die." 

" Ah ! he confessed his sins, and the long catalogue 
appalled you ! " exclaimed Agnes, clasping her hands. 
" You should thank God for that. Perhaps in that last 
hour all was forgiven him. No one can fathom the infinite 
depths of Divine mercy. Let us hope, let us pray, that he 
may have been preserved from that awful state of which he 
stood in dread." 

" Nay, Agnes, we Carlyons have no fear," observed her 
companion, proudly. 

" No fear !" echoed she, in scorn. " What ! had this man, 
living, as you say, a lie, for fear of the opinion of his neigh- 
bours, no fear? Does cowardice, then, among infidels, 
solely consist in being afraid of the righteous judgments of 
God ? If so, ' obtuseness with respect to their own anoma- 
lies and contradictions' is surely not entirely peculiar to 
religious people." 
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Carlyon bit his lip. 

" It would surely be the rankest cowardice to be afraid of 
that in the existence of which one does not believe," said 
he, evasively. " The man I speak of died, laughing in his 
sleeve at the world he had cajoled. He had been a wan- 
derer in many lands, and examined a hundred creeds, only 
to find one as worthless as another. His god was Self, and 
he had served him very faithfully. His last advice to me, 
his only son, was given when the grave was gaping for him : 
we were alone together, and he upon the sofa that was to be 
his death-bed, and he knew it; the very room has been 
hateful to me ever since. He bid me lie like him; be 
serious and devout; affect the virtues that I had not, for 
the very vices' sake which they concealed. So should I live 
a life of ease and yet of dignity, and die with honour, troops 
of friends, and all the regard that accompanies the close of 
a life well spent. He would, as it were, have bequeathed 
me his very mantle of deceit, having no further occasion for 
it himself, like some poor conjuror, who teaches his tricks 
to his children while he lies a-dying, as the best legacy he 
has to leave them." 

" Mr. Carlyon, this is too horrible to be believed," gasped 
Agnes. " Nature does not permit of such a father. I have 
seen many death-beds, and when death is claiming us we 
are often not ourselves ; the senses are disordered, the mind 
wanders ; men impute to themselves sins which they have 
never committed." ■ 

" But not this man, Agnes. Do you suppose that I would 
not believe so if I could ; that I have not exhausted every 
suggestion that could lighten this load which has so weighed 
down my life ? No. He told me the truth at last. He left 
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behind him only too ample corroboration of it. No one is 
so prudent that he can guard his memory after death. No 
man, who keeps a cheque-book, can dare say ' I do not 
keep a journal ;' besides, there were letters that came for 
him long after he was lying in his grave — but why all this ? 
You know his secret now, which I have hitherto pre- 
served inviolate. Do you wonder that I loathe religion ; 
that ' the very name of Nazarene is wormwood to my 
Paynim spleen,' and synonymous with all that is false and 
fair- seeming? That, from the instant that I found myself 
freed by this man's death from my promise to my mother I 
forsook his hypocritical ways and all belonging to them." 

" I do not wonder, Mr. Carlyon," said Agnes, sorrow- 
fully ; " I do not even say (as others would), why doubt the 
genuineness of that thing of which you have only witnessed 
a fraudulent imitation ? We are moulded, I know, by the 
iron force of circumstances— though not all of us. Your 
mother did not lose her faith in Heaven because your 
father had none?" 

" My mother ? No," answered Carlyon, in hushed and 
reverent tones. 

" She was a Christian woman to the last?" 

" She was an angel : to impute wrong to her would be to 
confuse wrong with right." 

" " And has the thought of her — of her long-suffering 
patience, and forgiveness — never moved you towards the 
faith your father professed, but which she practised?" 

" I have sometimes thought there should be an immor- 
tality for such as she; that so much goodness ought not 
surely to be allowed to perish. I have thought so lately of 
one other person also — of you, Agnes." 
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" Hush, sir, hush ! I am very different from this saint in 
Heaven. If she had lived, I cannot but think her love, her 
teaching, her example, would have won you to her creed, as 
to herself. You felt better — happier — when you were in her 
presence, did you not?" 

" Yes, I did," replied Carlyon, eagerly ; " as I feel when 
I am in yours. Yes, Agnes, — do not shrink trom me ; I 
will do my best — only I will not lie — to learn better things 
of you. Will you teach me, even although I do not promise 
to learn?" 

He looked up in her face for the first time, while she, 
the heretofore questioner, drooped her eyelids, and a fire 
burnt in her cheeks. 

" Can you not take compassion upon me, even though 
I am a heretic?" urged he, with tenderness; but she heard 
him not. 

" If any man love not the Lord, let him be anathema, 
maranatha," were the words which she seemed to hear. 

" Go to some wise and holy man," said she, in a faint 
voice. 

" To Mr. Puce?" asked he ; "or to whom? No, I shall 
sit at the feet of Agnes Crawford, or of none. I love you 
with all my heart ; nay, I can well believe — so wondrous is 
the change through all my being — with all my soul. I seem 
to have another life beyond myself, and if that be my soul, 
it is you who are its keeper, for to you it flies. Will you be 
my teacher ? Will you be my wife ? one word, one ' yes,' 
will answer both questions." But there came no answer. 
He could not even read one in her face, for it was hidden 
in her hand. She was speaking, though her speech was 
inarticulate, but not to him. 
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" I know you will never marry — an infidel," said he, 
slowly. 

" Never, never," answered she, with eagerness. It was 
quite a relief to her to get so categorical a question, and 
one to which she could so unhesitatingly reply. 

" Yet you will not reject my — my — proposition ; you will 
not refuse to afford me an opportunity of being con- 
vinced ?" 

" I cannot say," murmured she ; " I must have time, 
Mr. Carlyon, to think of this. Do not press me for your 
answer — that is, just now. In your presence, I cannot — I 
must be alone," added she, hurriedly. " I must ask 
guidance." 

" I venture to think," interrupted Carlyon, respectfully, 
" that your father will be no obstruction." 

Her face flushed from brow to chin. " I was not refer- 
ring to my father," said she, coldly. 

" I trust," returned he, earnestly, " I have not been too 
bold — not said too much and too soon. Pardon me, 
Agnes ; do not let the greatness of my love be the cause 
of my undoing. If my presence is an embarrassment to 
you, you will write, perhaps?" 

"Yes, I will write!" exclaimed she, eagerly ; "to-night, 
to-morrow. It will be better so." 

He rose at once and took her hand in his. 

"Whatever you may so write, Agnes," said he, slowly, 
"will be my law. If you decide against me, to having 
nothing to do with this wicked person, to avoid the touch- 
ing of pitch, lest even your pure soul may be defiled, 
I shall understand it. It will be unnecessary to state 
reasons. The one word 'no' will suffice; I had rather 
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that you wrote nothing more. I will never trouble you 
again. I shall have turned my back on Paradise for 
ever. But if— if you think within yourself that I may be 
won to what you deem the right — mind, I do not say it 
is even probable, for I will not use lies to gain Heaven 
itself — and if won, that you might, in time, even stoop 
to love me, I shall understand that also, by one word, 
' yes.' " 

What would he not have given to have touched her white 
brow with his lips, as she stood close beside him, downcast, 
thoughtful, with her snow-cold hand in his ? It was not 
because every window, for all that he knew, might have had 
its watcher, or because her cousin was playing the spy as 
usual, upon yonder terrace, that Carlyon did not do so. 
It was not for fear of them, that, having raised those fingers 
midway to his lips, he let them fall again, and turned away 
in silence, while Red Berild followed, docile, with a hasty 
farewell crop at the scanty grass. To have kissed her 
would have been very sweet, but it might have demanded 
its dread memories for years. 

Heavy of heart, the strong man took the road from Grey- 
crags homewards ; while his good horse, pressing his great 
nose against his hand, strove vainly to give his master 
comfort. 

Agnes remained standing in her place, deep sunk in 
thought, till a book fell heavily upon the terrace-walk, and 
a well-known step began to descend the hill ; then, at its 
first foot-fall, she started from her reverie and, hastening in, 
sought her own chamber, where she remained for hours. 

Her mind was torn with antagonistic emotions. She 
would never marry an unbeliever, that was certain ; to that 

K 
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she clung, and reverted to it again and again ; it was her 
sheet-anchor in the storm. But had she not grown to love 
one ? Was she not paltering with her own conscience in 
this matter ? and even with still more sacred things ? Did 
she honestly believe herself to be a bearer of God's message 
to those unwilling ears; or was not her strong desire to 
convert the Sceptic alloyed with a wish to win the Man ? 
Agnes Crawford was not a student of Pope, or she might 
almost have applied to herself the self-accusation of 
Eloisa — 

" E'en then to those dread altars as I drew, 
Not on the cross my eyes were fixed, but you ; 
Not Grace nor Zeal, Love only was my call, 
And if I lose thy love I lose my all." 

Hour after hour passed by ; the luncheon bell rang, but 
she took no heed : but, late in the afternoon, a knock came 
to her chamber door, and a voice in mocking tones (or 
what, perhaps, she fancifully imagined to be so), reached 
her through the key-hole, saying, '' Missie Agnes, you are 
wanted in the parlour ; Mrs. Newman's come, and wish to 
see you very partickler." 

" Mr. Carlyon's sister ! " murmured Agnes to herself, 
while a sudden pain seemed to shoot through her heart ; 
" why should she come here ? " But she answered, in her 
usual firm, clear tones, " Very well, Cubra ; tell her I will 
be down directly." 



CHAPTER XIV- 

mrs. newman's act of charity. 

It is not to be supposed that Carlyon's visits to Grey- 
crags passed without notice among the good folks of Mellor. 
The appetite of that small community for gossip was abso- 
lutely insatiable ; it was quite a trade with more than one 
respectable female to make it, and even to invent the 
materials. So that when a subject for it was found, that 
could be relied upon as fact, good solid substratum, for all 
sorts of scandal, the public satisfaction was unbounded. 
But not in all cases the private. Mrs. Newman, of Mellor 
Lodge — a place that had been once termed the Priory, but 
it was not to be supposed that so good a Protestant would 
call her residence by that name, — was by no means pleased 
with the reports that reached her from all quarters concern- 
ing her brother's proceedings. She had long "washed her 
hands of him," in a spiritual sense ; she had excommuni- 
cated him in an almost episcopal manner, by throwing her 
hands up and shutting her eyes, at solemn conclave over 
many a tea-table ; but she had never shut her eyes to his 
property, which was entirely at his own disposal. She 
anticipated with confidence the reversion of Woodlees for 
herself and Jed, (short and loving for Jedediah,) her son, 
when its present unworthy occupant should be — -elsewhere ; 
for Carlyon was her senior by five years. It was astonishing 
with what calmness and fortitude this excellent woman 
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reflected upon the future fate — the terrors which she 
honestly believed to be in store — for so near a relative. 
Upon one occasion, while discoursing upon this particular 
topic, which was a very favourite one with her, she was 
rebuked by no less a person than the archdeacon of the 
diocese. For archdeacons, as such, she had no great 
reverence ; but this one happened to be own nephew to my 
Lord Disney, and she had that admiration for noble birth 
which supplies the place of such a multitude of other virtues 
in minds like hers. He bade her not to make too sure of 
the eternity of the torments of the wicked, and explained to 
her the doubts entertained by the learned of the literal 
meaning of the word alavios. " Not," added he, with a 
benignant smile, " that that much alters matters ; for the 
duration signified doubtless extends to millions and millions 
of years." 

" That is some comfort," quoth Mrs. Newman, cheerfully, 
and with a sigh of relief. 

But, notwithstanding this opinion of Carlyon's deserts, 
she had always counted upon his leaving Woodlees and the 
rest of his property to his own flesh and blood. Not to 
provide for one's family is (as is well-known) to be worse 
than an infidel, and Meg had never thought worse of brother 
John than that. Yet, lo ! at an age when he might be 
supposed to have almost escaped the perils of matrimony, 
here was he visiting Greycrags daily, with a motive that it 
was easy to guess at. Jedediah, indeed, who was of a frank 
and open nature, even for eighteen, alluded to it one 
morning at breakfast in the following terms. 

" I say, mother ! Uncle John is after that gal at Grey- 
crags — Miss What-d'ye-call-um — Crawford." 
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" Seeking to ally himself matrimonially with that young 
woman, Jed? Impossible!" 

" Glad you think so," answered Jedediah, gruffly, and 
filling his mouth with muffin ; he was rather gluttonous in 
his habits, and also a good deal spoilt. If his mother was 
stern to others, she was not so with him ; he had always 
done as he liked from his childhood, and he had generally 
liked what was not good for him. He was vicious beyond 
what she had any suspicion of, and his good-nature was of 
the sort that only lasts so long as its proprietor is pleased. 
Mrs. Newman was getting, as all such mothers do in time, 
a little afraid of her darling son. 

"You needn't be cross, Jedediah," said she, quietly; " I 
was only asking for information. The affairs of this world 
have, I am thankful to say, no great interest in my eyes, 
and those who know me do not much trouble me with them. 
I have, however, heard a rumour of what you speak of, 
although I have never suspected anything serious in it. I 
am not of a suspicious nature, Jed." 

" Ah," said the young man, drily — so drily, indeed, that 
the tone would have suited " Bah " equally well : " I wish 
for my sake, then, if not for your own, that you'd just look 
alive and put a stop to it. It's a most disgraceful thing. 
Why, if uncle marries, there may be a whole kit of children, 
and then what becomes of those alterations that you are 
always talking about making when we come into Wood- 
lees?" 

Between Mrs. Newman and her brother, although their 
characters, and therefore the expression of their coun- 
tenances were so different, there was a considerable personal 
resemblance. Although she did not dress becomingly, and 3 
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indeed, wore clothes of a texture much inferior to what is 
usual with women of her social position, and wore them 
threadbare, she always looked a lady ; but when annoyed, 
her thin lips shut together unpleasantly close ; her fine blue 
eyes seemed to harden, and she sniffed like the war-horse 
that scents the battle, only of course in a lower key. There 
had been a passage of arms between herself and Jedediah 
that morning in reference to a scarcity of marmalade at the 
breakfast table, and he had carried his point and got a new 
pot. This had given her real pain, as extravagance always 
did. There were still a few stale strips sticking to the little 
glass dish, and she would have liked to have seen them 
eaten before being driven to the preserve cupboard for a 
fresh supply. Jed had even taunted her, at the height of 
the discussion, with those prudential habits which her 
enemies (for the good lady had enemies) denominated 
parsimoniousness, and when she had replied, " Ungrateful 
boy, it is only for you I save," he had replied, " It is for me, 
then, that some fresh marmalade is required." 

He had taken butter, as well as that costly sweetmeat, 
with his muffin, on purpose to vex his parent, and had 
effected his object; and now he was choosing a subject of 
conversation very ill adapted to give her peace of mind. 
The relations said to be established between her brother and 
Miss Crawford were by no means a matter of such indiffer- 
ence to her as she professed. In fact, she had thought 
of little else from the first moment the rumour had reached 
her ears ; but she had endeavoured to shut her eyes to the 
full extent of the danger ; it was very objectionable to have 
it brought before her in this inexorable manner, and she 
sniffed disapproval audibly. 
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" Yes, I know you don't like it," observed Jedediah, in 
reference to this signal ; " but it is time to look matters in 
the face." 

" What would you have me do, Jedediah ? " 
Well, I'm sure I don't know ; she is one of your own 
sort, this girl, and you ought to be able to stop it 
somehow. I only know this, that Uncle John is said 
to be getting on in that quarter uncommonly fast, and 
the sooner you set about putting a spoke in his wheel the 
better." 

" I shall certainly consider it my duty," said Mrs. New- 
man, slowly, " to hint to this young lady at the injurious 
reports that are in circulation respecting her ; she cannot 
surely be aware of the peculiar opinions entertained by your 
unhappy uncle." 

"She is probably aware that he is sweet upon her, and 
has a good two thousand a year," observed the practical 
Jedediah. 

"No, Jed ; I will not think so ill of any young person of 
religious principles as to suppose she is actuated by sordid 
motives." 

" Bah ! " exclaimed Jedediah, this time with a most un- 
mistakable B. It was rude, but not altogether inexcusable. 
From the day from which dated one of the boy's earliest 
but strongest recollections, when his deceased parent had 
been carried to his long home in a coffin made out of an 
ancient piano-case (some enemies of the thrifty widow 
averred that it was too short for him, and that he had been 
decapitated to suit its dimensions), up to the present hour, 
when that stale marmalade had been almost foisted upon his 
reluctant palate, he had been familiar with the sordid 
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devices of at least one saint, and had learnt to suspect them 
all. Yet singularly enough, while mistrusting the genuine- 
ness of the profession of those among whom his lot was cast, 
this young man had imbibed their prejudices, and though 
greatly inclined to vice, was as intolerant of error as Mrs. 
Newman herself. It was an unspeakable comfort to her to 
reflect, that although boys would be boys, and you could not 
put old heads upon young shoulders (this in allusion to some 
very Bowdlerized edition of Jed's peccadillos which occasion- 
ally reached her ears), her Jedediah was a young man of the 
most excellent principles. For the rest, he was a very 
handsome young fellow (except for a certain coarseness about 
the mouth, which it did not need a Lavater to translate), and 
there was no wonder that his mother was proud of him. 
Moreover, he was a sensible fellow, after a fashion — what 
Mr. Carlyle and the vulgar are both agreed to call " know- 
ing" — and she did not despise his blunt but practical 
utterances. 

Nothing more passed between them on the present occa- 
sion ; their sparring — in which the hitting was all on one side 
—often ended in that manner ; but the force of Jedediah's 
observations, backed as they were by Mrs. Newman's own 
secret misgivings, was not lost. She had made up her 
mind to follow his advice in respect to that peril so immi- 
nently impending at Greycrags, but in the meantime she 
did not neglect her usual precautions in the smaller matters 
of domestic economy. When her Jed had lounged out of 
the room to have his pipe in the stable, — for the time had 
not yet come when he should rule the house and take his 
narcotic therein, — she locked up the tea and sugar, and 
having scraped up the old marmalade and mixed it with the 
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new, made a faint mark with her pencil outside the pot 
exactly at its highest level. Then she descended to the kitchen, 
discovered that there were sufficient bones and debris left 
from past meals to make excellent soup, without getting in 
fresh stock, as recommended by that extravagant hussy, the 
cook ; sniffed violently in the larder over the carcase of a 
fowl, which did not appear to have so many legs as it ought 
to have had. " Mr. Jedediah had had both broiled for his 
yesterday's breakfast," said the hussy. " I only saw one" 
said her mistress. 

She shook her head when the kitchen-maid demanded 
another box of lucifer matches. 

" How dare you require so many lucifer matches in the 
summer ? " inquired she, as though, during that season, the 
kitchen-fire might be lighted by a burning-glass. " What is 
the use of my having that admirable proverb hung over the 
dresser ? " and she pointed to the spot upon the whited wall 
where " Waste not, want not" was inscribed upon a scroll, 
not in the illegible high church fashion, but in such a manner 
that one who roasts might read. 

Next she dived into the pantry and delivered to the 
astonished foot-page — the last of a long, but short-lived line 
of foot-pages — a lecture upon the use and abuse of plate- 
powder, with a few remarks upon the pecuniary penalties 
that await breakage in all well-conducted establishments. 
After which, ascending noiselessly to the upper regions, she 
came upon two housemaids making a bed and giggling, to 
whom she promptly issued a couple of tracts, entitled "The 
Crackling of Thorns ; or, How Anna Thema and Marion 
Arthur were made to laugh on the other side of their 
Mouths," with one (practical) illustration. 
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After thus performing the duties of a diligent mistress, she 
sat down at her desk, with a mind relieved of all lesser cares, 
and free to be concentrated upon the important subject 
forced upon her notice by Jedediah. Even then her 
habitual prudence and attention to minute affairs did not 
desert her ; instead of spoiling half-a-dozen sheets of Bath 
post, as some persons do, who have a letter of difficult com- 
position before them, she selected some waifs and strays of 
paper, backs of envelopes, and blank spaces at the foot of 
bills, and thus proceeded to concoct a letter on almost as 
many surfaces as the Sybil inscribed her oracles. " Dear 
madam," it began ; then ''Madam;" then " My Christian 
friend ; " and once — but that she tore up into small pieces 
as soon as written, and sniffed so that she blew them all 
about the room — " My dear Miss Crawford." 

She was still hanging over " My Christian Friend " — on the 
blue lines of a butcher's bill — like a poet in search of an 
impossible rhyme, when a shrill voice suddenly interrupted 
her with, " Please, mum, the gardener's wife is a-waitin' for 
her bonnet." 

" You wicked boy," cried she, starting to her feet ; " how 
dare you enter the room without knocking?" and, with 
that, as if to apply the mnemonical system of association of 
ideas, she; smartly slapped his cheeks. " Tell her to come 
up ; that is, in a minute or two." 

The page retired drooping, dogs' eared. Mrs. Newman 
instantly sought her own apartment, and opening the door 
of its hanging wardrobe, took from it a faded old summer 
bonnet, looking like an autumn leaf. 

" I've promised it to the woman," mused she, regretfully ; 
" and I suppose I must give it her. And yet it looks 
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almost as good as new. I am sure I might have had 
another season's wear out of it." 

She gazed at the yellow bonnet-strings which had once 
been white, with lingering fondness. 

"Well, I'll cut off the trimming, at all events; that is 
quite unsuited to a person in her station of life." 

Suiting the action to the word, she regarded the mutilated 
article of apparel with some approach to resignation. 

" There," said she ; " the wires are all in shape. She 
could not have got such a bonnet as that, if it was new, 
under fifteen shillings. Fifteen shillings," she repeated, 
very slowly, as though she were reluctantly counting down 
the money, coin by coin. "That is a very large sum to 
give away. I think I'll tell her to call again some other time — 
but then I've done that twice already. How weak it was 
of me to promise it to her. How foolishly impulsive I 
am." 

The mirror of the hanging wardrobe before which she 
stood did not reflect the features which are generally con- 
sidered indicative of an impulsive character. The pinched- 
up mouth, the greedy eyes, the fingers clutching tightly at 
the threatened treasure, would have furnished a study for 
any painter who wished to symbolise (genteelly) greed. But 
presently the thin lips straightened themselves into a really 
pleasant smile, the eyes softened and even twinkled, and the 
white hand carried its burthen of frail rubbish with a grace. 
She had thought of a plan to keep her word, and yet not 
lose her bonnet, or at least her bonnet's worth. 

" Well, Mrs. Jones," exclaimed she, with cheerfulness, as 
she entered the drawing-room, "you see I have brought 
your bonnet." 
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It was very necessary to say this. For Mrs. Jones, a 
delicate nipped-up-looking woman, who had had half-a-dozen 
more children than was good for her, and was expecting 
another, regarded the object dangling from her mistress's 
fingers with considerable embarrassment. Could that 
wretched, half-stripped thing be the long-promised gift 
which she had already applied for to its unwilling donor 
twice in vain ? It was no more a bonnet than a skeleton 
is a man ! 

But all of us are not in a condition of life to express our 
genuine sentiments ; it is not so easy to be honest and 
straightforward as gentlemen of " culture " and independent 
means, who write philosophic leaders in reviews and news- 
papers, are apt to imagine. People who live by hard work, 
and have little ones to support, cannot afford to lose their 
places ; but must be humble and obedient to their masters 
(and mistresses) in a sense beyond that which (I hope) the 
Church Catechism contemplates. Thus, Mrs. Jones, the 
gardener's wife, bethinking herself of those near and dear to 
her, resisted the temptation of saying, "Where is the 
bonnet ? " and dropped a curtsey before its simulacrum. 
Perhaps the expression of her mistress's face, beaming with 
conscious benevolence, persuaded her for the moment that 
the thing was really of some value, and induced her to 
murmur, " Thank ye, mum." 

" I thought you would be pleased, Mrs. Jones," returned 
the lady, still maintaining her hold upon the article in 
question. " It will make a very nice bonnet after a little 
looking to." 

Whatever this mysterious process of observation might 
have implied, the very mention of it seemed to enhance the 
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value of that with which Mrs. Newman was about to part. 
"Now mind," she continued, "I don't wish to make a 
bargain with you, Mrs. Jones, for this is a free gift. A 
promise is a promise, and you shall have it whether or no." 

Here the thing changed hands, and its late proprietress 
uttered such a sigh as only escapes from one who has 
resisted a great temptation. " It's your wedding-day, is it 
not, Mrs. Jones ? " 

" Yes, mum, it be ; it is twenty year come this very day 
that me and my husband have lived together, and a many 
crosses we have had, and it's been a hard job all along to 
make both ends meet, but we do make 'em, thank God ! " 

" Very good, and very right ; it's a pleasure to hear you 
say so, Mrs. Jones ; and now, I dare say, you have a nice 
little dinner to-day — a leg of pork, or a bit of beef, perhaps 
— about one o'clock." 

" Yes, ma'am, thank you, mum, we 'ave got a leg of 
mutton, although it is not every day as we sees even bacon, 
far less butcher's meat " 

"Just so," interrupted Mrs. Newman, with one of her 
sweet smiles ; " and you will have no stint of potatoes, for 
your husband has permission to take as many as he pleases 
for his own use out of the garden." 

" Yes, mum ; that was considered in his wages." 

But Mrs. Newman went smiling on as though no such 
remark had been interpolated. 

" Now, what I was going to say, Mrs. Jones, was, that if 
you find the leg of mutton more than you require, one 
o'clock being my luncheon hour, if you choose to send a nice 
hot slice, with a few potatoes, between two plates, — mind, I 
say if you have lots to spare, and I don't want to put it as 
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any return for the bonnet, (which, indeed, is ridiculous, for 
that was a very costly article) — I shall be very much obliged 
to you, — there." 

And Mrs. Newman smiled and nodded, and pointed 
towards the door, as though to preclude all expressions of 
gratitude upon the part of the gardener's wife, and really 
looked so lady-like and pleasant, that poor Mrs. Jones 
retired like one in a dream, doubtful whether she could 
have heard aright. But before she reached the bottom of 
the stairs, her doubts were resolved, for a sweet voice called 
softly to her over the banisters, — 

" Let the potatoes be fried, Mrs. Jones, if it is all the 
same to you ; and don't trouble yourself about the pepper 
and salt, for I don't wish to put you to expenses." 



CHAPTER XV 



AGNES AND SISTER MEG. 



Doubtless it was with the elastic vigour that charac- 
terizes the acts of most of us when we have done a good 
stroke of business in whatever walk of life, that Mrs. New- 
man reverted to her epistolary labours, after having secured 
for herself a gratuitous luncheon. Yet none of her com- 
positions seemed to give her satisfaction. But for her fore- 
thought in using scraps of paper for her rough drafts, she 
might have wasted two-pennyworth of Bath note. 

" I will go and see the girl myself," murmured she 
impatiently; " that will be better than writing." 

She would have started on the instant, for Mrs. Newman 
was not a person to let the grass grow under her feet when 
once a resolution was formed ; but she could not bring 
herself to sacrifice, or, at all events, expose to possible 
miscarriage and loss, that excellent slice of mutton. And 
here she made a mistake. It is providentially arranged that 
very prudent and saving persons shall invariably, at one 
time or another, miss their mackerel, through an unwilling- 
ness to expose their sprat to possible loss; in their exclusive 
care of the pence the pounds occasionally take to themselves 
wings ; their pin a day secures to them their groat a year, 
but in picking it up they sometimes neglect more important 
sources of income. Thus, in waiting for her gratuitous 
lunch, Mrs. Newman missed her opportunity of putting a 
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stop to that conversation between her brother and Agnes 
Crawford which we have had the privilege of overhearing. 
If she had started on her mission without waiting for that 
slice of mutton, she might (to use a culinary metaphor while 
speaking of a kindred subject) have cooked somebody's 
goose pretty completely. Imagine the effect of her appear- 
ance upon that sunny lawn ; its abrupt interruption of the 
tete-a-tete ; how she would have frightened the horse, and 
worried the man, that (would have liked to have) kissed 
the maiden all forlorn, that lived in the house called 
Greycrags. 

As it was, Mrs. Newman did not start for that retired 
mansion until 2.30 p.m. She arrived in her basket pony- 
carriage driven by the small foot-page : like a baleful fairy, 
who, though drawn by fiery dragons, guided by a duodecimo 
fiend, reaches the house of the young princess the day after 
her coming-of-age, when it is vain to wish her wall-eyed or 
web-footed. But, out of elfiand, it is never too late to do 
mischief. 

Agnes had a foreboding that evil was impending when 
Cubra hissed through the key-hole, " Missis Newman come, 
and wish to see you very partickler ; " nor did her instinct 
deceive her. 

Nothing could be sweeter than the smile with which her 
guest arose as she entered the drawing-room, and greeted 
her as a mother might greet a daughter. It was the first 
time that Mrs. Newman had visited Greycrags since the 
Crawfords had resided there, and she had a great deal to 
say about the improvements that had been effected in the 
meantime. At last she said, — ■ 

" What a charming lawn you have, my dear Miss Craw- 
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ford ; but what a pity it is that you allow horses upon it, for 
surely I see hoof-marks ? " 

[" Ah," thought the speaker, " it's all true. The hussy 
blushes. It's quite as well I acted upon dear Jed's 
suggestions."] 

"Yes, those are Red Berild's hoof-marks; the horse your 
brother rode when he saved my cousin and me upon the 
sands. I wished to take his portrait." 

" My brother's portrait ? " 

" No, madam ; Red Berild's." They were looking 
steadily in one another's faces. Agnes had quite recovered 
herself. Mrs. Newman felt that no easy task was awaiting 
her. 

" It is all the same," said she, "whether it was the horse 
or the rider. I am an old woman — that is, comparatively 
speaking — and you, Miss Crawford, are a very young one. 
I am quite sure that you are unaware of the consequences 
— I mean of the construction which must needs be put, 
nay, which of late has been put upon my brother's visits to 
this house. In your exceeding innocence — " here Mrs. 
Newman placed a hand with a darned glove on it upon her 
young friend's shoulder, and her voice became even tenderer 
and more winning — " and in your happy ignorance of the 
ways of the world, you have unwittingly given this wicked 
creature " 

" The horse, madam ? " 

" Miss Crawford, I am astonished at you. This levity is 
most unlooked-for, most unbecoming. I say that you have 
unwittingly — as I hope unwillingly — given this wicked and 
abandoned man encouragement. I am obliged to speak 
plainly." 
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'■' So it seems, Mrs. Newman, since you call your own 
brother by such names." She drew herself slowly away, so 
that her guest's hand, reluctantly slipping, hung by the 
darned finger tips for a second, and then fell. 

"And is it not the truth, Miss Crawford ? Can you pre- 
tend to be ignorant that John Carlyon is an infidel ? And 
is not that to be wicked and abandoned ? " 

" We are all wicked, madam ; but we cannot tell whom 
God has abandoned." 

" And I thought this was a Christian woman! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Newman, holding up her hands. " How we are 
deceived in this world." 

" Yes, madam," returned Agnes, coldly, " it is only in the 
next world that a true judgment will be arrived at, and even 
then we shall not be the judges." 

If Mr. Richard Crawford had been occupying his usual 
post (which he was not) half way up the hill, or even higher, 
he could not have failed to hear Mrs. Newman's sniff; it 
was like a hippopotamus who has just emerged from under 
water. 

" Perhaps you think the infidel is only to be pitied, young 
lady," observed she, with what, had she been an irreligious 
person, would certainly have been termed a sneer. " Now 
pity, we all know, is akin to love." 

" Mrs. Newman ! " 

" Yes ; I can read it in your face. You love this man. 
You would marry him if he asked you to do so." 

" That is false, madam, and I think you know it." 

Notwithstanding this unpleasant imputation, Mrs. New- 
man was pleased. The girl was on her part evidently 
speaking truth. No irretrievable mischief had as yet been 
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done. If he had proposed, she had not accepted him, 
although perhaps she might not have rejected him. 

" I would never marry any man," she went on, " with the 
opinions you have, however uncharitably, described." 

" But you are not without hope that his opinions may 
change," observed Mrs. Newman, quickly. " You believe 
in this man's possible conversion. Perhaps you believe 
that you yourself may be the happy instrument. You do ; 
I see you do." 

" If you have no other purpose in coming here than to 
insult me thus, Mrs. Newman," returned Agnes, trembling, 
" I will retire." Her courage, so high when it was Carlyon 
who was attacked, sank before these relentless blows aimed 
at herself alone, 

" Not before I have told you the whole truth." exclaimed 
the other, stepping swiftly towards her, and grasping her by 
the wrist. " Your conscience whispers that you are looking 
beyond the convert for the lover. If you have hitherto 
deceived yourself, you can do so no longer now, for I have 
undeceived you." 

" And you do not wish your brother to be converted ? " 

" By you, no," answered Mrs. Newman, fiercely ; " that 
is," added she, recollecting herself, " because such a thing is 
out of your power ; you do not know how strong he is — 
this man. It is you who would be perverted by him. Two 
precious souls lost in the endeavour to save one." 

" He did not think of his own life when he spurred across 
the whirling river to rescue mine," murmured Agnes, as 
though to herself. 

"A reckless man will do anything for a pretty face, 
girl." 

L 2 
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" You hurt my wrist, madam ; please to let me go. A 
reckless man ! A brave and noble man, I say, and one to 
be of the same blood with whom should make you proud." 

"Those are strong words, young lady, and scarcely 
modest ones. If I must needs be proud of being this man's 
sister, how fine a thing it would be to be his wife. And it 
would be a fine thing to some people." 

Up till now, Mrs. Newman had preserved the habitual 
smile and gentle tones that had stood her in such good 
stead through years of vulgar and penurious greed, but at 
these words her look and manner became those of a shrew. 

" For a girl, for instance," she went on, " without money, 
without family — springing, in fact, from no one knows whom 
or whence, it doubtless would be a great matter to secure 
John Carlyon for a husband ; that is to say, if she had no 
religious principles whatever, and was only bent upon 
attaining a position for herself in this world. But for you, 
Miss Crawford, no matter what the advantage you might 
gain by such a marriage, I will take leave to tell you " 

" Nothing more, madam," interposed Agnes, with dignity, 
at the same time ringing the bell sharply for her visitor's 
carriage. " I will not listen to another word. You have 
said enough already, far more than any gentlewoman ought 
to say. Any honour to be gained by alliance with one of 
your family would indeed be dearly purchased if it entailed 
intimacy with such as you." 

Mrs. Newman curtsied deeply, with her customary grace. 

" Thank you, Miss Crawford," said she. " I have also to 

be grateful to you " here the servant entered and 

received his orders, retiring, doubtless, with the impression 
that the two ladies were most uncommonly polite to one 
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another, — "for having exhibited to me, under the disguise 
of a Christian young person, an unprincipled girl, and a 
designing fortune-hunter." 

" She never can see him again after that" murmured Mrs. 
Newman, as, leaning back in her pony carriage, she thought 
over that heavy chain-shot delivered at parting. " It was 
absolutely necessary that I should not mince matters ; and 
what a comfort it is to think that I have acted for the girl's 
own good ! " 



CHAPTER XVI. 



SENTENCE OF DEATH. 



It was on the morning after the interview between Mrs. 
Newman and Agnes that Mr. Carstairs, calling, as he often 
did, at Woodlees, was, for the first time, so fortunate as to 
find its proprietor at home. 

" Mr. John is in to-day, sir," said old Robin, whose eye- 
twinkling upon this subject had become chronic ; "he really 
is, for once." 

" Oh," ejaculated the doctor, by no means with satisfac- 
tion, but rather like one who, having received certain infor- 
mation that his dentist is out of town, has gone to con- 
sult him respecting a troublesome tooth, and finds 
him in. " Not gone to Greycrags this morning, then, eh, 
Robin?" 

"No, sir, but he's got a letter from the young lady. 
Leastways, one was brought to him five minutes ago, and if 
you had seen his face when he took it into his hand — oh, 
yes, we was right about that, bless you. ' There was no 
answer,' said the man as brought it over. Why, of course 
not; what's the need of answering by letter when my 
gentleman rides over every mortal day ? Perhaps he's put 
off a bit, that's all." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Carstairs, musing. 

" I tell you what, sir," went on the garrulous old man, 
" it will be a sore day for Miss Meg as was when the young 
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squire marries. She counted upon Woodlees for Master 
Jedediah, bless you. But it's better as it is, to my thinking ; 
for Miss Agnes, she'll win Mr. John to what's right, to the 
path as my old master walked in all the days of his life — a 
good man, Mr. Carstairs, if ever there was one — and that 
is all as is really wanting. If he had but piety and pro- 
priety, as our gardener says (and a remarkable long head 
has gardener), he would be perfect ; and though I think it 
my duty not to let him know it, this I will say, never had 
servants a better mastef, or a kinder, than Mr. John. 
Whereas, you know, Miss Meg as was, she was always near 
— very pious and very proper, but most audacious near. 
Why, I remember, as if it was yesterday, when our Susan 
(she as was married to him as kep the Disney Arms, and a 
sad drunkard he was, but they're both gone now) went out 
to wash some chitterlings in the mill-race yonder and fell in. 
That was just after missis died, and Miss Meg she managed 
the house, and pretty nigh starved us for a matter of six 
months ; we had to eat the innerds of everything, such as 
we had been used to throw away before her time, and she 
set us an example by having chitterlings for breakfast ; nasty 
stinking things as ever you smelt. Well, Susan fell in, and 
the news came to the kitchen just as I was bringing in the 
urn, and I told Miss Meg at the breakfast table. ' Ma'am,' 
says I, 'while cleaning them innerds Susan Grives have 
tumbled into the mill-race.' ' Where are the innerds V cried 
Miss Meg. I never shall forget it, never. Without even 
asking whether the girl were drowned or not, ' Where are 
the innerds?' Oh, yes, I do hope that Miss Meg as was 
will not be mistress here in my time." 

"Well, that's not very likely, Robin, is it?" inquired 
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the doctor, looking earnestly in the old man's face. 
" You surely do not expect at your age to outlive your 
master." 

" At my age," grumbled Robin ; " well, I'm sure, one 
would think I was Methuselah. And as to that, the young 
are taken, and the old ones left, oftentimes." 

"Very true, Robin," answered Mr. Carstairs, nodding. 
" And now let me see Mr. John. I know my way, and 
needn't trouble you to come upstairs." 

" Ah, but he ain't in the turret room," ejaculated the 
other, still in a most dissatisfied tone, for Robin was tender 
as a belle of eight-and-twenty upon the point of age, " he's 
in the master's room. He happened to be in the hall when 
the letter came, and just as though he couldn't wait for a 
minute, he shut hisself in there to read it, and ain't been 
out since ! I daresay he's getting it by heart," chuckled the 
old man. " You must knock louder than that, bless 
ye " 

But Mr. Carstairs, getting no reply to his summons, and 
finding the door made fast, stooped down and looked 
through the key-hole. " Fetch some cold water," cried he ; 
" quick, quick !" and while uttering the words, the agile 
little man flew out at the garden door, and in at the window 
of the cedar chamber (standing open as usual to get what 
sunshine it could) like a bird. There was, indeed, not a 
moment to spare. John Carlyon lay upon the floor, still 
breathing stertorously, but with a face like that of a strangled 
man. His head had fortunately been caught by the sofa 
cushion, and remained higher than the rest of his body. 
His hand still clutched an open letter, the receipt of which 
had doubtless caused the calamity by some emotional shock, 
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and a small book — it looked like a Testament — lay on the 
floor by his side. The doctor's quick eye took in all these 
things at a single glance, and sooner than the action could 
be described in words, he had freed Carlyon's throat from 
neckcloth and collar, and bared his arm. Then, throwing 
open the door to get a free current of air, as well as to 
admit Robin, he began to use the lancet. AVould the blood 
never flow? Was he dead — this strong man, in the full 
vigour of his prime ? No ; very slowly, drop by drop, but 
presently in a crimson tide, came the life stream ! while old 
Robin stood by, dazed with terror, and sprinkling the cold 
water as often on the floor as upon his young master's 
forehead. 

" Is it a fit, doctor?" inquired he, in a hoarse whisper. 

" No, the heat of the weather, that's all," responded Mr. 
Carstairs, hastily. " See, he is getting better now." 

There was a deep-drawn respiration, and the large eyes 
drowsily opened and closed. 

" You had better go away, Robin ; he is coming to him- 
self, and perhaps would not like to know that you had 
seen him in this state. Say nothing to any one of what has 
happened. Hush ! — go, go." 

" Ay, ay, sir, I understand," answered the old man, 
moving reluctantly away. " It is not for me to tittle-tattle 
about my master's affairs." Then, as the door was pushed 
hastily behind him, he added, " But I knows a fit from a 
faint, I reckon. God forbid that Miss Meg as was should 
be mistress here in my time, as I was just saying ; yet many's 
the true word spoken in jest. And he did look mortal 
bad, sure/)'." 

"What is the matter?" asked Carlyon, sitting up, and 
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passing his hand wearily across his forehead, " Have I been 
ill, doctor?" 

"Yes, my friend, very ill ; but you are getting over it 
now. Let me help you on to the sofa — there." 

" The letter ! Where is it ?" inquired Carlyon, feebly. 

" It is here," said the other, returning it to him, 
folded up. 

" You have read it, doctor?" 

"Yes; I could not help reading it — that is, seeing that 
one word." 

" Ay." 

The voice that was wont to be so strong and cheery 
sounded faint and hollow like the lasfcboom of a funeral bell. 

" Only one word, doctor, yet with a world of meaning in 
it. That ' No,' means for me No happiness, No hope. I 
wish you had not come and saved my life. What years of 
wretchedness may be before me ere I gain the shelter of 
the grave !" 

" No, Carlyon," returned the doctor, gravely, " you have 
at least not that to fear. You will never be a long-lived 
man." 

"How so?" inquired the other, incredulously. "I 
should be glad to be able to believe you ; for somehow," 
glancing up at the strange weapons upon the wall, " I could 
never bring myself to hasten matters — to desert my post 
here, albeit I have nothing to guard, nothing to pro- 
tect " 

Carlyon did not finish the sentence, but turned round 
with his face to the wall. 

"That letter was from Miss Crawford, was it not?" said 
the doctor, very tenderly ; '' and its meaning is that she has 
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refused you. I am deeply sorry, old friend, that you have 
been caused this pain, and I reproach myself because it 
was in my power to avert it." 

"In yours?" 

" Yes. If I had done my duty, I should have told you 
something weeks ago which would have spared you much of 
this. Can you bear to hear it now ?" 

" I can bear anything," murmured Carlyon, wearily, " the 
worst that can befall has happened to me already. She is 
not like other girls ; when she says No, she means it." 

The despairing words had no such hopeless ring but that 
the other knew an answer was expected with some comfort 
in it. Yet none was given. 

" Carlyon," said he, after a long silence, " if Agnes 
Crawford had written ' Yes,' instead of ' No,' still knowing 
what I know, learning what it would have been my duty to 
tell her, she would not have married you. And you, if 
you had known, would not have asked her to become your 
wife." 

"Would I not?" murmured Carlyon, bitterly. "Your 
secret must indeed then be a terrible one. Perhaps I have 
madness in my blood. I sometimes think I have." 

" No. It is not terrible — at least, it need not be so — but 
only sad. Had it been what you hint at, I should have 
known it years ago, but this I only learnt a few weeks back 
— on the day when you saved Miss Crawford's life upon the 
sands." 

" I wish I had been drowned in saving it." 

" You were very nearly drowned, Carlyon. It was only 
your fainting under water that saved you. Your case, I 
saw at once, was different from the other two ; and when 
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you lay insensible at my house, I found out this — you have 
heart disease, John Carlyon. You nearly died to-day : you 
may die to-morrow if anything should cause you the least 
excitement. Your life is not worth six months' purchase. 
I do not think it possible that you will live beyond a year." 
There was a solemn pause, during which the lightest sound 
was heard ; a butterfly brushed against the open window ; a 
bee buried in some fragrant flower beneath its sill, emitted 
a muffled hum ; far off, on the other side of the high garden- 
wall, the mill-race roared ; the rooks cawed sleepily from 
the elm tops in the park. 

"You remember, upon the day I mention," continued the 
doctor, " that I began to speak upon religious matters. 
Doubtless it seemed impertinent to you that I did so ; but 
you now know the reason why. I thought — do not let us 
argue any more, my friend — I thought it my duty to do so, 
and I think so still. Science had passed your sentence of 
death, and it was surely meet that Religion should comfort 
you. I saw that I was unfit for such a task, and yet I 
wished to be of some service to the son of your father. 
There, I will not speak of him again, since it pains you. 
But I have known you from a child, my friend, and I knew 
your dear mother, who gazes upon you from yonder picture, 
with the same love and with the same fear, (I did not under- 
stand it then, but I do now,) with which I have seen her 
gaze upon her darling boy a hundred times." 

" You understand it now ? " said Carlyon, bitterly ; "oh, 
no." 

" I think I do," returned Mr. Carstairs, quietly. 

Still keeping his face averted, Carlyon held out his hand, 
which the other took tenderly within his own. 
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" And why did you not tell me this — I meant about my 
heart — before, doctor?" 

" Partly, lest the shock might hurt you at that time, which, 
from something that you yourself let fall, I thought it would; 
partly because I was a coward, and loth to be the bearer of 
such news; but principally, because I thought I saw in 
Miss Agnes one who would show you the road to Heaven 
far better than I. I knew, of course, after what had hap- 
pened, that you two must needs become intimate, but I did 
not look forward to your — to this sad end of it all. Even 
that, however, lies in some measure at my door. I did all 
for the best, and nothing has turned out as I would have 
had it." 

" Don't fret, my friend ; don't reproach yourself, you good 
soul," said Carlyon, turning round and smiling upon the 
doctor, who stood dejected by his side. " It was not cer- 
tainly your fault that I shut my eyes to the gulf that lay 
between me and Agnes. I am punished for my folly, that 
is all." 

"It was I, however," pursued the doctor, mournfully, 
" who gave you at least one opportunity which has doubt- 
less worked with others to this sad end. I knew that that 
hare-brained cousin of hers would be jealous of you. He 
suspects everybody. I believe he is jealous of me, the self- 
willed idiot ! — and so, when we were at Greycrags that night, 
I kept him to myself, solely that Miss Agnes might have 
some serious talk with you. I was an ass not to foresee 
what sort of talk it would be. I would have told her the 
whole truth, but that that would have been the betrayal of 
a professional secret. Now, if I had been a parson I 
should have done so for the good of your soul." 
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" Lost ! lost ! for ever lost ! " murmured Carlyon. 

"No, no, my friend, not lost," returned the doctor, 
kindly. " It is never too late to — entertain more correct 
views upon religious matters." 

"What are you talking about, man?" exclaimed Carlyon, 
fiercely. " I was not thinking of my ' miserable soul,' as 
you call it." 

"I am sorry to hear it," returned the doctor, simply. 

"And I am not going to join your fire insurance society," 
added the other, scornfully. "The premium would, under 
the circumstances, be probably enormous." 

" I have said what I thought it was my duty as a Christian 
man to say," said Mr. Carstairs, reddening, "and now I am 
here in my professional capacity only. Can I do anything 
more for you, Mr. Carlyon ?" 

" Yes. That instrument which I see peeping out of your 
pocket is the stethoscope, is it not ? Please to use it once 
more." 

" I have told you what its answer will be," said the doctor, 
hesitating. 

" Nevertheless," replied the other, smiling, " I wish to 
make ' siccar,' as Kirkpatrick said when he drove his dirk 
into the Red Comyn." 

He opened his waistcoat himself, and watched Mr. Car- 
stairs steadily as he applied the instrument. 

" When I was on the grand jury at Lancaster last year, 
doctor, I saw a sad scene A mother waiting for the verdict 
upon her son, who was being tried for murder, and had 
been caught red-handed in the very act. I am glad to think 
that when you pronounce my doom there will be none to 
lament for me, not one. Come, doctor, what is it ? I know 
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you are a wise man, who looks upon the bright side of 
things, and yet has the knack of telling the truth. You are 
putting your black cap on, I see. The sentence is Death, 
is it?" 

The kind-hearted doctor nodded. Perhaps he did not 
like to trust himself to speak. 

" Good. And the stethoscope never deceives ? " 

" Never," returned Mr. Carstairs, firmly, and with some 
approach to indignation. " I will stake my professional 
reputation upon what I have stated with respect to your 
case." 

Carlyon smiled in his old, pleasant fashion. 

" I would not damage your credit, doctor, by overliving 
my year, for all the world. And I may die in the mean- 
time, of course ? " 

" At any moment. To-day — to-morrow. It is certainly 
your duty to lose no time in setting your affairs in order. 
I think you should see your sister, Mr. Carlyon. I met her 
only yesterday afternoon, and she spoke most kindly of 
you." 

" Most kindly of me ? Then she must certainly have been 
speaking very ill of me to somebody else. I have always 
observed that in Meg. After administering a great deal of 
scourge she sometimes applies a little balsam." 

"You are uncharitable, Carlyon. She not only spoke 
quite enthusiastically of your heroism upon the sands the 
other day, but also very patronisingly (you know her way), 
about Miss Agnes, whom she had just been to see at Grey- 
crags. Why, what's the matter? Excitement of this sort is 
the very worst thing " 

" Did my sister go to Greycrags?" exclaimed Carlyon, start- 
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ing to his feet. " Did that lying woman speak to Agnes ? 
Is it she then whom I have to thank for this — this letter. 
I see it all now. She did not wish me to marry, lest Wood- 
lees should not revert to her Jedediah ; and to stop it, she 
maligns me to Agnes. The hypocrite, the backbiter ! " 

" You are killing yourself, Mr. Carlyon." 

'•You are right ; I will be very careful," returned the 
other, bitterly, and pacing the room with hasty strides. " I 
should be sorry to die within the next few days. Perhaps 
you will call to-morrow, and see how I am." 

Carlyon took the little man by the arm and gently, but 
firmly, urged him towards the door. 

" It is no use my coming to see you, sir," expostulated 
the doctor ; " I can do nothing for you." 

" Very well, then, don't come," returned the other, quietly, 
" I shall remember you all the same, as if you did." 

" Sir ! " ejaculated Mr. Carstairs. 

"Forgive me, old friend; I am not myself. I do not 
know what I am saying. I thank you for all your kind- 
ness, and especially for your telling me the truth." 

Doctor and patient shook hands warmly enough. Al- 
though widely different, each respected the other after his 
fashion. 

" For God's sake keep yourself quiet," was the kindly and 
characteristic remark of the former, as he rode away. 

Carlyon nodded, then turned to Robin. 

"Tell James to saddle Red Berild directly, and then 
come to me." 

"Red Berild, Mr. John?" returned the old man, scarcely 
believing his ears, for it was rarely that any one ever crossed 
that horse except his master. 
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" Did not I say so ? " observed Carlyon, coolly, and, re- 
turning to the parlour, sat himself down to write. The note 
was finished before the groom came, and he began to fret 
and fume. 

" You have been a long time coming, sir," said he, with 
unwonted sternness ; " and Red Berild must make up for 
your delay. Do not spare the spur. I want this letter 
taken to Burnthorp, to Mr. Scrivens." 

" The lawyer, sir ? " 

" Yes, the lawyer ; who else ? There is no answer ; but 
he or his partner is to come at once. If the means of con- 
veyance are wanted, lend him your horse, and you will 
walk." 

" It is twenty miles," murmured the groom, thinking of 
the distance to be traversed by Shanks, his (unaccustomed) 
mare. 

" I shall expect him here in four hours," observed Carlyon, 
referring to his watch instead of to this remonstrance. 

When sentence of death is pronounced by one's doctor, 
we think — that is, just at first— that it is going to be executed 
forthwith ; and we are in a particular hurry to make our 
wills. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Those who collect the statistics of death-bed scenes, 
without the intention of confounding the sceptic, are aware 
that, for the most part, folks die as they have lived ; that is 
to say, according to their several constitutions. Good 
Christians, if of a nervous temperament, are alarmed. 
Phlegmatic persons, even if they have no sure grounds of 
religious belief, are to the last (what their friends call) 
"philosophic." People little accustomed to thought of 
any kind, rarely feel, or, at all events, exhibit, any mental 
emotion. An old officer of experience once told me that 
he had seen upwards of a hundred soldiers die in hospital, 
and not one of them was moved by the prospect of disso- 
lution at all. At the same time it must be owned that 
much of this immobility may arise from the indefmiteness 
of the time when death shall be actually knocking at the 
gate. People talk of the uncertainty of life as a reason for 
repentance ; but, in reality, its uncertainty is the great en- 
couragement for procrastination. There may be no hope, 
but also the danger often does not appear immediate, until 
it has actually overwhelmed us. Criminals, it is true, when 
their day of certain doom draws nigh, are, in many cases, 
terribly agitated ; but these last are exceptionably bad sub- 
jects for any such trial, since they have especial good rea- 
sons for feeling remorse, and for fearing retribution. The 
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old are, as a general rule, least impressed with the nearness 
of dissolution. They have lived so long without dying, that 
it has become, as it were, a confirmed habit with them ; 
and they cannot picture to themselves so radical a 
change. 

In Carlyon's case, if Mr. Carstairs had confined himself 
to saying, " You have heart complaint of the most serious 
character ; you may die any day ; your life is not worth six 
months' purchase," his patient would not, perhaps, have 
been much moved ; but the addition, " I do not think it 
possible," or " I will pledge my professional reputation,"— 
which was it ? — " that you will not live a year," made the 
professional opinion very striking. 

Carlyon sat alone in the dark little chamber, looking 
forth upon the many-flowered garden, faint and odorous in 
the hot noon, and strange thoughts indeed were busy 
within him. He had read long ago at school in some 
Latin author, (he did not even remember that it was 
Cicero,) " No man is so old but that he imagines he will 
live a year ; " and this line arising in his mind sudden 
and unsummoned as a ghost, began to haunt it. There 
was no man in health, then, in the whole world, so old but 
that he looked to live longer (by so much time as the doctor 
had already left the house) than himself. Curiously enough, 
while thus confining himself rigidly within the life-limit 
assigned, this man did not now consider the probability of 
dying in the interim. The apprehension that had caused 
him so hastily to dispatch the groom to Burnthorp was 
already gone. It seemed as though some warning such as 
is stated to have sometimes come to mortals from beyond 
the grave, had fixed his death at a certain date. Only a 
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year, neither more nor less, save by a few minutes, to live. 
How strange it seemed to think that this self-same sunny 
hour would never return for him again. Thus, every suc- 
ceeding day would be the last of its date for him. That, 
after a few weeks, no summer would shine for him more ; 
no autumn after the next bear its fair fruit ; no winter — 
this was his favourite season — afford its usual sports, save 
once. Then spring, which to all his kind was the welcome 
herald of so much, would come only to make the earth 
green for his grave ! How strange it seemed that the oc- 
currence of no one of nature's operations should (precisely) 
take place for him again ! Never to see the shadow of 
yonder dial begin to lengthen on the grass, exactly as it 
was doing to-day. Stay ; would it ever do so exactly ? His 
mind began to seek what little science was in it to imagine 
how this might be. Then it reverted to the dial, and 
thence, naturally enough, to the story of King Hezekiah. 

" There will be no miracle done for my sake, I suppose," 
muttered he with bitterness. Then, losing his scornful 
look, he added, tenderly, " When she hears this, how she 
will pray that I may improve my year of grace. Sweet 
soul ! " 

His hand mechanically sought the letter in his pocket, 
and at the touch of it his brow grew dark. 

Only one quarter gone of the earliest time in which he 
could expect Mr. Scrivens to arrive. If hours were to pass 
like this his life would be a long one after all. He sat 
down to write, and occupied himself with certain papers, 
until there was a far-off sound of wheels : some vehicle was 
slowly entering the great gates ; a craunch upon the gravel 
sweep. Yes, he was come. 
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A red little dapper man was Mr. Scrivens, bald, except 
for a rim of sandy hair, and with a ferret face half hidden 
by huge red whiskers, which it was his constant ambition 
to get both in his mouth at once. Holding one fast be- 
tween his teeth, and coaxing the other with his white hand 
(of which he was very vain) towards the same trap, was his 
habitual occupation ; and when he had succeeded in the 
double capture he would let them go, and begin again. 
Notwithstanding this impediment to conversation, his words 
flowed like a river. He had not been at all put out by 
the suddenness of Mr. Carlyon's summons ; quite the con- 
trary ; he was delighted, charmed, after so many years, to 
revisit Woodlees. The last time was — ahem — -upon a very 
melancholy occasion. " A good man, sir, was your poor 
father, an excellent man. Yes, yes." 

" I sent for you thus hastily, Mr. Scrivens, upon a busi- 
ness matter, which to me at least, seems pressing," began 
Carlyon, without noticing these interjectional remarks. "At 
present, I believe, in case of my dying intestate, all the 
property I possess would go to my sister " 

" Real and personal, sir, without doubt. And a very 
pretty property, too. Mrs. Newman is well, I trust, sir ; 
Mr. Jedediah, your nephew, I had the pleasure of 
seeing " 

" I wish to make a will, Mr. Scrivens. Here are ink and 
paper, be so good as to take my instructions." 

" Very right and very proper, my dear sir," observed the 
lawyer, encouragingly ; " one of the first things that a man 
should do, upon emerging from what the law holds to be 
infancy, is to make a will — that is, provided that he has 
anything to leave ; otherwise the precaution is needless. 
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Even in your case, a man in the prime of life, with what I 
may venture to call a constitution of iron " 

" To my nephew, Jedediah Newman, I wish to leave the 
sum of five hundred pounds, Mr. Scrivens." 

" Just so, sir. Something for himself, as it were, indepen- 
dent of mamma, eh ? Young men often stand much in need 
of such forethought as you display. Not that your nephew, 
let us hope, with the example of so excellent a mother 
before his eyes, so prudent, so — ahem — so discreet, would 
be likely to have embarrassed himself." 

" My nephew is a scamp, I believe," observed Carlyon, 
drily ; " but that is no matter to me. I wish to leave him 
five hundred pounds." 

"Just so, sir. No matter at all. Young men will be 
young men. Too tight a curb at home — we know the rest. 
Any other particular bequest ? " 

" Yes. Robin must have an annuity of fifty pounds for 
life ; and the other servants — their names are written on 
this paper — of twenty pounds." 

" Very considerate, I am sure, Mr. Carlyon," returned 
Mr. Scrivens, setting down these particulars, " service is no 
inheritance, as the saying is. Any more special be- 
quests ? " 

" I wish a hundred guineas to be paid to Mr. Carstairs, 
of Mellor. That is all." 

Perhaps Mr. Scrivens was secretly disappointed that that 
was all, imagining that the name of one's legal adviser as 
well as of one's family doctor might have appeared in the 
document; for this time he said nothing, and silence, with 
Mr. Scrivens, meant, not consent, but disapprobation. 

" The whole of my property, real and personal, with the 
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aforesaid deductions only, I bequeath to Agnes, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Crawford, of Greycrags." 

" My dear Mr. Carlyon ! " The imprisoned whiskers 
flew from their ivory jailors, for the lawyer's lower jaw had 
suddenly fallen. " You are not in earnest, sir, surely?" 

"Why not?" continued the client, gravely. "I, John 
Carlyon, being of sound mind, do hereby — you have 
dropped your pen, Mr. Scrivens." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," observed the other humbly : 
" the Carlyons have held Woodlees for three hundred 
years, and, just at first, I missed your meaning. As your 
family lawyer, I was about to enter a respectful protest ; 
but, of course, when a lady's in the case, all other things 
give place. Ahem ! Permit me to congratulate you, my 
dear sir, with all my heart. I have heard the young lady 
spoken of very highly." 

Carlyon bowed with considerable stiffness, and signed 
that his companion should resume his writing. 

" No, sir, no," said Mr. Scrivens, gaily, and with a 
whisker in each hand, " the thing can't be done — at least, 
not at present." 

" Then I'll get somebody else to do it," ejaculated the 
other. 

" My dear sir, you mistake me,' pursued the lawyer, 
blandly. " I can, of course, do as you request ; but it will 
all be labour in vain. Dear me, how ignorant you laymen 
are of the simplest rules of law — though it is not for me to 
regret it, far from it." 

" Will you leave off making those damnable faces, and 
begin?" shouted Carlyon. 

" My dear sir," explained the lawyer, with some pre- 
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cipitation, " these instructions are valueless : that is the 
simple fact. They will become waste paper upon the 
day of your union with this young lady. Marriage in- 
validates " 

" I am not going to be married, sir," interrupted Carlyon, 
in a voice that made the lawyer's blood run cold. " Now, 
your impertinent curiosity is satisfied, sir, perhaps you will 
do as you were told." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. RICHARD GETS SOME GOOD ADVICE. 

Scarce a week has elapsed since the incident recorded 
in our last chapter, but it has witnessed great changes, or 
what were considered such at Mellor. John Carlyon has 
broken up his establishment — not, however, without remem- 
brance of those who had belonged to it — and Woodlees is 
advertised to be sold. These facts alone were dainty 
dishes enough to be set upon the tea-tables of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but there were a score of other strange reports 
respecting the young squire beside. Quite a glut of gossip, 
in short, and yet the market was very far from dull. The 
more immediate cause of this charming state of affairs was 
old Robin. In spite of his protest that he was " no tittle- 
tattle," there was no ancient female in the county so in- 
capable of retaining a secret. Nature had ordained that he 
must out with it or burst. Was it not painful enough to 
have been the witness of his dear master's seizure, without 
the additional torture of having to conceal that most in- 
teresting occurrence? To expect silence was to be too 
exacting, too exorbitant. There was no "ambiguous 
giving out" either, in Robin's reference to this calamity. 
" Mr. John was in a fit, and Doctor Carstairs a bleedin' 
on him." 

Then followed the scarcely less exciting narration of the 
sending for Mr. Scrivens. After what had happened, this 
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prompt measure could have been taken for no other pur- 
pose than that of preparing a will. Except as to details 
(which were sought after with feverish eagerness), no further 
information was required by an intelligent public. They 
" put two and two together" with a rapidity unequalled 
even in the old coaching days. 

John Carlyon had had a fit : apoplexy, epilepsy, para- 
lysis ; there was a great opportunity here for imagination, 
and that display of medical science so grateful to the human 
mind — nay, it was even darkly whispered by some folks, 
delirium tremens. With the prospect of immediate dissolu- 
tion before his eyes, the sceptic had characteristically con- 
centrated his thoughts upon his temporal affairs. Mr. 
Scrivens on his part had been, for the present, reticent 
enough, notwithstanding that Jedediah had ridden over to 
Burnthorp within the last few days, on pretence of " looking 
at a horse" which the lawyer happened to wish to part with, 
and had endeavoured to pump him ; but this announcement 
of Woodlees to be sold, spoke for itself. John Carlyon 
must have willed his property away in some direction other 
than its legitimate channel, else why was the family resi- 
dence to be thus disposed of? 

Mrs. Newman maintained a calm exterior — some people 
called it " malice at a white heat," — and only shook her 
head and touched her forehead when the subject was men- 
tioned. She was understood to imply that her unfortunate 
brother was not answerable for his actions, and doubtless it 
would have afforded her great satisfaction if such had been 
indeed the fact, and the law could have been got to 
certify it. 

Now, as is not unusual in such cases, the person whom 
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all these rumours chiefly pointed to, namely Agnes Craw- 
ford, was least aware of their existence. She knew that 
Carlyon had left Mellor, and that Woodlees was to be sold, 
and she had a suspicion, which gnawed the tender heart 
within her, of what had sent him away. Her conscience 
reproached her twenty times a day for having done the very 
thing which it had before insisted upon. Its old self, if I 
may say so, had now no ally except in those bitter words 
which Mrs. Newman had flung at her at parting. It was 
they which had turned the scale in the late conflict within 
her, and which now played the part of the metropolitan 
brigade upon the flame of love. But they no longer made 
head against the devouring element. Now that the goods 
had been removed, and the fire was confined to the pre- 
mises, the flaming serpents flickered over the empty rooms 
and the bare walls at their wild will. Now she had lost 
him for ever, Agnes began to feel how deeply she had loved 
Carlyon. And how he must have loved her, since one 
word of hers had sent him forth, she knew not whither, and 
made his home so hateful to him that he had resolved to 
enter it no more ! 

Was it likely that he would make any use of that sacred 
book, which had accompanied an answer so curt and so 
unwelcome ? True, its brevity had been agreed upon, nay, 
proposed by himself; but might she not, nevertheless, have 
becomingly added something to have made rejection at least 
less ungracious, considering too that she was addressing, 
probably for the last time, the preserver of her life? Her 
cheeks burned while she thought of this, not in self- 
reproach, but from the consciousness that she had acted 
thus through love for him. For she had not dared trust 
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her fingers to write more. Ah ! if he could have only 
known what it had cost her to be so coldly brief! But now 
he would despise her parting gift, even more than his scep- 
ticism would have prompted him to do, from contempt of 
the giver. She had had it in her power to move his unbe- 
lieving heart, perhaps to win it to the truth ; but she had 
refused to take advantage of so rare and blessed an oppor- 
tunity. His errors, nay, his very condemnation, might lie 
at her door. And why? Because she feared, as Mrs. 
Newman had suggested, being herself perverted from the 
right way? No; but because she feared to have imputed 
to her the vulgar, sordid motives she was assumed by that 
plain-spoken lady to entertain. Such ideas had never so 
much as entered into her brain ; it was only this woman 
who had thrust them there ; but once admitted — like a vile 
image intruded upon a pure mind — she could no longer be 
ignorant of their existence. Although she had not been 
influenced by them, others, girls like herself, might be so ; 
what Mrs. Newman thought of her, others might think of 
her. Perhaps Carlyon himself — no, she would not think 
that ; but had not he too expressed his conviction that her 
father would net oppose himself to their union ? Had he 
then any reason to believe that he was promoting it ? Was 
she being thrown in this rich man's way, as manoeuvring 
mothers were said to throw their daughters? She felt the 
hot blood tingle to her ear-tips at this shameful thought. 
And yet to whom, unless to her father, had this woman 
referred when she had talked of her " springing from no one 
knows whom or whence?" Agnes shuddered ! the red rose 
turned to white; and she closed her eyes as though to shut 
out some horrible scene. 
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Bitter as was the cup she had now to drink, it was perhaps 
well to do so. Bad as it seemed, even worse might have 
befallen ; and with that ineffectual balm she strove to heal 
a wounded heart. 

Thus Agnes Crawford argued with herself, now yearning 
for his love, now fortifying her heart against him with 
materials from the arsenal of Mrs. Grundy, and now agitated 
by a nameless sorrow which, arising in the far-back past, 
threw forward such a shadow as seemed to make gloomy all 
her future. 

It was while meditating on this secret grief, while sitting 
in her old place by the open window of the drawing-room, 
looking out upon the empty lawn, that Richard Crawford 
found her one morning, and took a chair by her side. He 
had treated her of late with marked but unobtrusive kind- 
ness. In the absence of the man he held to be his rival he 
had become once more his usual self, affectionately respect- 
ful, reverent. He knew that Carlyon had been refused, 
and therefore that the great obstacle to his success was 
done away with. He had never despaired until that man 
came and stepped between him and his cousin from the 
first, taking advantage of the accident that had introduced 
himself to her so favourably. If it had not been for his 
horse, he could not have saved her; and had not he 
( Richard) been equally willing to sacrifice his life for hers ? 
How hateful it was to think that he owed his own safety to 
this country squire, who held his head so high, and cared 
for nobody, and could make his way so easily into the 
woman's heart, which he — her cousin, and an inmate under 
the same roof — had failed to win. However, this rival was 
now removed, and as it seemed for ever. If his own place 
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was to be only second in her affections she should still be 
his wife ; if the other had won, it was he who should wear. 
As sure as the sun shone she should be his. He had been 
assured of that all along ; but he had not been certain of 
securing his object by legitimate means. He would have 
used any had Carlyon intervened between them ; but now 
there would surely be no necessity for proceeding to such 
extremities. On the other hand, there was no time to lose. 
He had already received a hint from his uncle, equivalent, 
as he was well aware, to a peremptory order, that he had 
taken holiday long enough, and must be prepared for 
another sea-voyage — perhaps as long as the last. Without a 
solemn promise from Agnes that she would be his wife, he 
was resolved not to go. And he was now about to exact it. 

" Agnes," said he, with a grave tenderness, that was not 
assumed, and became the young man very well, " I have 
something to say to you." 

" Yes, cousin." She turned her head slowly towards him, 
and her voice, though kind and gentle as always, had the 
unconcern of pre-occupation in its tone. 

" Something," said he, more earnestly, " for which I beg 
your best attention ; it affects us both very nearly, but to me 
it is all in all." 

" Yes, Richard." 

A month ago she would have already begun to reprove 
him ; but now she did not seem to apprehend to what such 
words needs must lead. This coolness galled him far more 
than her displeasure would have done ; but he was very 
humble and quiet. 

'• My uncle says that I have had holiday enough, and 
that I must go to sea again forthwith." 
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" Poor boy," returned she, pityingly, almost caressingly ; 
" and yet you do not seem to have been long at home. I 
think that's hard. I'll ask my father " 

" No, thank you, Agnes," answered he, coldly ; " I am 
not a child to be begged off a day or two from school. I 
am a man now." 

" A very young one, Richard," replied his cousin, 
smiling. " Nay, don't be cross ; you will laugh yourself, 
when you come home next, with a great beard, perhaps, to 
think how, as a stripling you once imagined yourself to be 
a patriarch." 

" Don't jest, Agnes, for I can't bear it. As to going to 
sea, it is my profession ; and, as you know, I like it dearly. 
I don't mind hardships. I would not live a life of idle- 
ness, such as I lead here, even if I could. I know one 
has got one's work to do in the world, and I am no 
skulker." 

" Bravely said, Richard. There is nobody who will be 
so proud of you as I shall be when you achieve the success 
you merit. We two are alone in the world ; for, except my 
father, we have no other kith or kin ; and blood is ever so 
much stronger than water, cousin." 

Her white hand sought his shoulder and there rested ; 
her voice had the honest ring of affectionate good-will. 
But neither touch nor tone was welcome to the recipient. 

" Blood is nothing to me," answered the young man, 
impatiently. " If you sprang from the other side of the 
world, I should love you equally well. I wish you did, 
since you vex me so with 'cousin, cousin.'" 

" I hope, Richard, you are not going to vex me" 
observed Agnes, withdrawing her hand, " with the same 
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talk which I have already forbidden you to use. That is 
not behaving like a gentleman." 

" What ! " exclaimed the young man, passionately ; " can 
it be wrong, when every thought within me shapes itself 
into the words, ' I love you,' not to utter them ? I know I 
am young, and that there is time to spare. I do not press 
you to be my wife, Agnes — that is, not yet. I can be 
patient. I trust to show myself worthy of you before I win 
you. But, now that I am about to go away, I know not for 
how long, I want to hear from your own lips a pledge — well, 
then, not a pledge — I shall be content, God knows, with 
very, very little. Only a little hope, that is all I ask : one 
gleam of light to cheer me on my lonely way. Nay, hear 
me out. Promise me that you will never wed another, 
never plight your troth to another, until I come back from 
sea." 

" That is very easily done, Richard," returned the young 
girl, calmly ; " and I would do it gladly, but for that which 
such a promise would imply. You will find me as you 
leave me, cousin, you may be sure of that — quite sure." 

Carlyon's chance was gone, of that Richard felt certain; 
but notwithstanding her quiet smile, there was a melancholy 
in her voice that jarred upon his jealous ear. 

" Then, why not give me hope ? " urged the young man. 
" If, as you say," (here he fixed his dark eyes upon her 
searchingly,) "you do not love another — you do ! you do !" 
exclaimed he, passionately ; " you are deceiving me. This 
fellow has not really left the place. You are only waiting 
till my back is turned." 

"Sir," said she, with a white face, but speaking very 
calmly ; " you said awhile ago that you regretted we were 
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kith and kin. After such words as you have last spoken, 
I regret it, too. A man, indeed ! None but a reckless 
boy, forgetting to whom he speaks, could have so trans- 
gressed." 

" But is it not true?" urged the young man, half abashed, 
yet still suspicious. " Why did your colour change else, 
when I said ' you do not love another ' ? Give me your 
sacred word, Agnes, that you have not pledged yourself to 
John Carlyon, and then I will believe you." 

" I deny your right to ask me any such question, sir ; 
but if it will put a stop to all such talk as this, once and for 
ever, I will tell you. Mr. Carlyon has asked me to become 
his wife, and I have refused him." 

"But if he were to do so now?" inquired Richard, 
eagerly. 

"Now, or at any future time, would be the same; I 
should still refuse him. You seem pleased, sir, with this 
news. But let me tell you further, since I have said so 
much, that what I have said of Mr. Carlyon applies tenfold 
to you. My purpose is to marry no man. But did I 
marry, I should choose a gentleman — no eavesdropper, who 
suspects the woman he pretends to love, nor one who sets a 
servant to play the spy upon her mistress — yes, I know you, 
sir. The next time that you propose to yourself to win a 
woman's heart, be honest, be open, lest, instead of love, you 
reap contempt, as you have reaped with me." 

He had never seen her — no one had ever seen her — 
half so wrathful, half so moved. Erect to her full height 
she stood, and flashed her words upon his bent-down 
head. 

" Be honest, be open," reiterated she, as she laid her 

N 
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hand upon the door, " that is my parting advice to you, 
cousin Richard." 

The words seemed to scorch his ears. 

" I will take it, cousin Agnes," said he, quietly. " You 
will see me from henceforth quite another man." Even 
while he spoke his mobile countenance grew staid and firm; 
his thin lips ceased to tremble. " I will, so help me 
heaven ! " 

" I hope heaven will, Richard, for you need its help." 

She closed the door behind her with those words. 

" Yes, I will be open enough," muttered Richard, grimly; 
" although not with her. She must never know what I am 
about to do ; and, indeed, how should she, since he would 
be the last to tell her ? She has only herself to thank for 
•it; she has driven me to it. I would have won her, if I 
could, by any other way." 

He passed out of the room and up the stairs ; then took 
the turning that led to his uncle's chamber. A man-servant 
coming from that direction, met him with, " The master is 
scarcely dressed, sir; he cannot see you yet;" but Richard 
pushed by him roughly, without reply, and knocked sharply 
at his uncle's door. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



IN THE SANCTUM. 



" What is the meaning of this intrusion, sir ? " inquired 
Mr. Crawford, as with his gaunt form in dressing-gown and 
slippers, and the hue of anger upon his withered cheek, he 
Sternly confronted his nephew. 

The scene was a curious one, independently of the strik- 
ing contrast between the actors. Two small rooms, one of 
which could only be reached by passing through the other, 
were used by the master of Greycrags as a sanctum, into 
which none but his body-servant and Cubra, and at rare 
times, his daughter, were admitted. The rest of the house- 
hold regarded these apartments, cut off as they were from 
all others, with a feeling akin to awe. In the dead of night 
slippered footsteps were often heard pacing to and fro, from 
bed-room to sitting-room, for hours at a time, albeit, in five 
of his accustomed strides the old man must have stepped 
from wall to wall. It was not the impatient tread, which the 
servants sometimes heard of late from Mr. Richard's room, 
ere that young gentleman cast himself upon his couch at 
night, as often as not, with his clothes on, and lay there 
thinking unutterable things, but one even-paced monotonous 
walk, such as a man might take who has not had enough of 
out-door exercise during the day — a prisoner for instance ; 
or one who is accustomed to think most deeply when in 
motion, with head depressed and hands folded behind the 
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back. However late this went on, there was no stirring of 
coals, save in the depth of winter time, for although so old, 
and as he gave out, so ill, Mr. Crawford rarely allowed him- 
self the luxury of a fire. This little sitting-room, wherein 
Richard had not set foot before, and which he was now 
regarding, notwithstanding his uncle's wrath, with most 
curious attention, was by no means like a boudoir ; except 
for the absence of a bed, its bareness and unliveable look 
would have better suited a mere sleeping-room. The two 
chairs it boasted were neither of them easy ones ; the table 
was without a cloth ; the book-shelf only contained a diary, 
(for the old gentleman was most methodical in his habits,) 
an almanac, and a county directory. The only article of 
furniture that had any pretensions to be considered orna- 
mental, was a handsome old standing desk of polished oak, 
which stood against the window. Richard, from his post of 
espial on the hill, had often seen his uncle writing at this 
desk, and watched him, with angry heart, cast ever and 
anon a well-pleased glance to where Agnes and Carlyon 
were sitting on the lawn below. There was no door between 
the two rooms, but only an archway with a curtain, which 
Mr. Crawford hastily drew across it on the young man's 
entrance, yet not so quickly but that Richard perceived it 
to be even more sparely furnished than its twin-chamber, 
and in particular that it had no bed at all, but only a 
hammock. 

" Do you know, young man, that I never permit any 
person " (this with an angry accent such as implied, " and 
far less you ") " to enter my apartment unless I send for 
him ? How dare you, sir ? " 

The eyes flashed fire from under those shaggy brows, and 
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if the voice shook, like the spear in ancient Tarquin's hand, 
it was more through ire than age. 

Upon the other hand, the young man, generally so hasty 
and impetuous, was very quiet and self-contained. There 
was a strange look of pity, too, upon his handsome features 
— although the other never noticed it, and it quickly passed 
away — and a tenderness, if not respect, in the firm tones of 
his reply. 

" Do not be angry with me, sir," he said. " I would not 
have come thus unbidden, except that my business is some- 
what pressing.'' 

" It is not so immediate, I conclude, sir," answered the 
old man, still in wrath, " but that it can wait until I am 
dressed, and can go down to the library." 

" In the library we may be overheard, uncle, and I have 
got that to say which, for your own sake, perhaps, had better 
be told where there is no chance of listeners." 

" For my sake, sir ? That is nonsense ! " answered the 
old man, impatiently, but he drew back, nevertheless, and 
eyeing his nephew askance as he closed the door, drew a 
chair towards himself with trembling fingers, and sat down. 

" I have something to do this morning — letters, papers — 
and besides, I am worse than usual," muttered he ; " I can 
give you very little time." 

" I shall not detain you five minutes, uncle. That is, if 
you take the same view of the affair that brings me here, as 
I do." 

" Well, and what does bring you here, sir? " 

" My love for your daughter Agnes, uncle." 

Richard had expected an outburst of wrath, but the old 
man only smiled grimly. He seemed to experience almost 
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a sense of pleasure, and indeed he did so ; such a feeling at 
least as one entertains when something befalls us which, 
though not welcome, is not nearly so unpleasant as was 
apprehended. 

" Ah," said he, in the grating voice to which his nephew 
was so well accustomed. " Cousins should always love one 
another. But why interrupt my shaving to tell me this ? " 

" Don't sneer at me, uncle, or you will regret it." Again 
the quick sidelong look, and all the mockery of the ancient 
face giving place in a moment to suspicious fear. 

" Yes, I repeat, you will be sorry for it — some day." 

" Ah, I see, when you are away from home, and I begin 
to think over your virtues. Then I shall regret I snubbed 
you? Well, I am not a very sentimental person, Master 
Richard." 

" No, uncle. You have some natural affection, however. 
You care for yourself and for your daughter. As for me, I 
know you rather dislike me than otherwise. You have 
never hesitated to show it. You have been so tyrannical 
and overbearing to me, that I sometimes liken Greycrags to 
a ship, in which I am the cabin-boy and you the captain. 
That hammock in yonder room seems to complete the 
metaphor. I say, Uncle Crawford, that you have behaved 
so brutally towards me from my very childhood, that it 
astonishes myself that I venture to address you as I am 
doing, although I am well aware that you have a very excel- 
lent reason for keeping your temper. Shall I tell you what 
it is?" 

" Are you come here to insult me, you ungrateful 
boy?" 

" No ; although as to gratitude, I utterly deny the debt, 
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You have given me a home, indeed, but you have treated 
me like a dog, and especially at times when you knew such 
treatment would gall the most. Do you remember when 
you beat me in your daughter's presence, and she stopped 
you with her tears ? " 

" Why, that was six years ago ! " exclaimed the old man, 
lifting up his long thin hands. 

" Yes ; dogs have good memories for those who beat 
them. Do you not remember six years ago, ay, and twenty- 
six? Come, sir, you are weak, you say, and very old, but 
you remember what took place six-and-twenty years ago, I 
am very sure. You shudder, uncle ; you are cold. Permit 
me to close the window." 

The old man would have sunk back in his chair had its 
nature permitted of it, but as it was, he sat propped up, but 
huddled together, with his eyes staring stonily before him 
upon the empty grate, like a man that has been hanged. 

" For all that has come and gone yet, uncle, I wish, 
however, that you and I should be good friends. We are 
blood relations, and we are about to be also connected, I 
hope, by marriage." 

The livid lips strove to speak and failed, but the bald 
white head shook, piteous to behold, in vehement protest. 

" Well, I did not expect to get your consent at once. It 
is the point, indeed, on which I anticipated a discussion, 
but I have some tolerably convincing arguments too. If I 
had not, this interview would have ended long ago, you 
know — very probably, by your kicking me down-stairs." 

The young man's eyes gleamed with malice ; the recital 
of the personal indignity that had been put upon him years 
ago, had driven all pity from his heart 3 it seemed to please 
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him to picture to himself insults even which had never 
occurred. 

" Now, to show you, Uncle Crawford, that I am not 
ignorant of the nature of the ground on which I am about 
to proceed, let me ask you whether it is not the fact that a 
considerable portion of your income dies with you, notwith- 
standing that you seem, unlike a government official, or a 
clergyman, or, let us say, a military or naval officer, to live 
on your private means. Just so. This circumstance, there- 
fore, made you desirous to secure for Agnes a husband of 
independent property, such as Mr. Carlyon. You need not 
be ashamed of it, for it was very natural. However, that 
scheme has turned out a failure." 

" No, Richard. He and Agnes love one another." 

" Excuse me, uncle. It is an immense pleasure to me to 
hear you talk so tenderly, to find you so easily affected, 
when, as you have just said, you are not a sentimental 
person ; but let us, above all things, stick to facts — a very 
favourite phrase of yours, and justly so, since facts, and 
especially unpleasant ones, stick to us like burrs. The truth 
is then, Agnes does not love this man, and will never marry 
him. If you don't believe me, you can ask her yourself, and she 
will corroborate what I say. The argument of a ' previous 
engagement' — which I foresaw your sagacity would use — 
is therefore out of the question. The affections of your 
daughter are free, and I, sir, am here this morning to pro- 
pose myself as her suitor." 

" I have heard you talk like this before, Richard," 
answered the old man, making a great effort to speak 
calmly, "and you have already had my answer. It can- 
not be." 
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" It shall be, Mr. Crawford, and it must be," returned the 
other, vehemently. " You will not surely force me to state 
that argument which you know lies in the back-ground, but 
which may remain there unstated for ever, if you only say 
' Yes ' to what I ask." 

" Look here, Richard," appealed the old man, slowly, 

I do not want to offend you. I would spare your feelings 
if I could ; I would indeed." 

" Thank you, uncle. You are always very considerate in 
that respect — but I interrupt you." 

" The truth is, Richard, — and when I have stated it, I am 
sure you will not press this matter further, — that my daughter, 
although entertaining an affectionate regard for you as her 
cousin, has herself no wish to marry you. My consent, 
therefore, to your union, even if I gave it, would benefit you 
nothing. Agnes does not love you." 

" I know it, uncle." 

"What, then, is it possible you wish me to do violence to 
her inclinations ? " 

"Tush, tush. Like you, sir, I am not a sentimental 
person. If Mr. Carlyon were in my place, and your daugh- 
ter only had an affectionate regard for him, you would strive 
to make it ripen into love, I think. You would exert a 
benign paternal influence. That is all I ask of you in my 
case." 

" You are very young, Richard, and scarcely know what 
you ask," answered the other, persuasively. " When you 
have been this next voyage, and are more in a condition to 
know your own mind, then let us talk this matter over " 

" Yes, but in the mean time, let us by all means temporise, 
eh ?" interrupted Richard, angrily. " If you are then bent 
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upon holding your position, sir, it is necessary for me to 
bring up my reserve. I am afraid I shall inflict a story upon 
you. If I wear}' you beyond endurance, or if any portion of 
the narrative be too painful to be brought to a conclusion, 
you have only to say ' Stop ' or 'Enough,' I shall then under- 
stand that further recital is unnecessary — that I have gained 
my point." 

" You are talking riddles," said the old man, feebly, 
shading his eyes with his hand. 

" If so, uncle, I think you possess the key. It is not a 
riddle, however, which I am about to narrate, but a 
biography." 



CHAPTER XX. 



AN OLD MAN S SECRET. 



" Although I of course remember nothing of my infant 
life," began Richard Crawford, " I have been so fortunate 
as to meet with a person who is well acquainted with it. 
Through that means I learn that so soon as I arrived in 
England, another nurse was substituted for the one in whose 
charge I had come from India, and who would have been 
certain, as I grew up, to talk to me of my dead parents, and 
to inform me of certain facts which it was to somebody's 
interest that I should never know. All the possessions 
which came over with me, including even articles of garment, 
were destroyed by this person's direction. Nothing was left 
that might suggest to me in later years from whom I had 
sprung, except this locket." 

" You are weaving a romance, Richard," observed the 
old man, casting a careless glance at what the other held in 
his hand. " I never to my knowledge beheld that trinket 
before." 

"Perhaps not, uncle, yet you recognise this portrait." 
Richard turned back the little golden door, and showed the 
features of a handsome soldier-like man, very like those of 
Mr. Crawford himself, before years and sorrow and ill- 
health had combined to sharpen them. " That's my father, 
is it not, sir, and your own brother ? " 

" It is very like him," said the old man, thoughtfully. 
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" Yes," added he, after a moment's hesitation, " it is 
certainly he. It is curious enough that I should have been 
ignorant of the existence of such a portrait, but I am glad to 
see it, however it was obtained. Poor Arthur ! " 

"This likeness, uncle, was taken just after his marriage, 
and a few days before he sailed for India for the last 
time." 

"Somewhere about that period, as I should reckon," 
answered the old man, gazing upon the face attentively. 
" This was how he looked when I saw him last, newly 
married, happy, and yet beneath the shadow of death. Yes, 
it must have been near that time." 

'"' It was exactly at that time, uncle. At the back of the 
picture there is a date — and a name ! " 

" It is a lie ! " ejaculated the old man, shutting the 
locket close. 

"That is not the way to disprove it," replied his nephew, 
coldly. " If you care to do so, you can read the inscription 
for yourself. I was afraid that there would be portions of 
my story that must needs be painful to you. This is Chap- 
ter I. Shall we say ' Stop ? ' You are not yet convinced ? 
It is necessary then to resume the narrative. 

" I know that you never set a high value upon my 
intelligence, uncle, and I daresay you are very right ; but 
all children who are not idiots, are observant, and I possessed 
my full share of sagacity so far. It is not love only which 
awakens interest ; it is sometimes dislike. Where we cannot 
be contemptuous, but are compelled to hate, we keep a 
narrow watch upon our foes. I noticed several things con 
cerning you in those early days, and all your cuffs did not 
put them out of my head. In the first place, instead of 
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having a home like other people, we were always moving 
house. AVherever we went you feigned ill-health, (I never 
could see there was anything the matter with you,) and 
shunned society as much as possible. When a stranger 
called you shrank from him, as though he had come to bring 
you some woful news. I know now that what you feared 
was recognition. 

" In the second place, you entertained a morbid hatred of 
the sea, and all belonging to it. The reason, as I believe, 
which caused you to choose this house, independently of its 
complete seclusion, was that through some whim of him who 
built it, no window looks to seaward. The least allusion to 
the naval calling gave you extreme annoyance. You set 
yourself against my fancy for embracing it with a vehemence 
that was quite inexplicable. And, yet, notwithstanding all 
this, you exhibited, when off your guard, a surprising know- 
ledge of nautical affairs. This of course I only understood 
lacely, since I have myself become a sailor ; but it struck 
me, even as a boy, how strange it was that you should sleep 
in a hammock, and chew tobacco, like old Benbow. " 

Here Richard paused, as though expecting either some 
indignant outbreak, or specious explanation, but the old 
man did not speak, only shifted uneasily upon his chair. 
" It was not until last year," resumed his nephew, " and 
when I was two thousand miles away from English land, 
that I came into full possession of your secret." 

Mr. Crawford groaned. 

" You are your own tormentor, uncle," expostulated the 
young man, parenthetically, " and compel me to turn the 
rack, though I have no wish to hurt you. It was on deck 
at midnight in the tropic seas, that the revelation was made ; 
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the companion of my watch was a far older man than I, and 
had seen much sailor's service. He had been, it was under- 
stood, in the Royal Navy himself, but had had to leave it 
through some breach of discipline ; yet, perhaps, through a 
desire to avert any suspicion of such a fact — just as some 
men one knows take an opposite course and shun the sub- 
ject — he was for ever talking of naval matters, and particularly 
of the incidents of that great war, which was finished long 
before I was born, but of which you, uncle, were a contem- 
porary. Our talk turned upon that matter on the occasion 
of which I speak. Youngster like, I was boasting of our 
national prowess, and of the valour which had ever dis- 
tinguished our naval commanders. I averred that in equal 
fight we have never been beaten, and that in no case had 
any British Commander disgraced his flag. I knew, indeed, 
that there was the affair of Admiral Byng " 

"A most unjust and cruel sentence," interposed the old 
man, vehemently ; " a wicked act that has been long repented 
of by a mistaken country." 

" Just so," observed the young man, drily ; " but my 
companion spoke of other cases about which no such public 
stir was made. Three other British Admirals were brought 
before courts martial during that long war, and all for 
cowardice. Of these three, one was acquitted ; one repri- 
manded; and the third — whose case, although in some 
respects a hard one, was by far the worst, was ' relieved of 
his command,' — what, in the common soldier, is termed 
being ' drummed out.' He retained his pension, indeed, 
but without his rank ; but after a little time, — so at least my 
informant told me — he died, being of a very proud and 
haughty spirit, of a broken heart. I have reason to believe, 
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however, that he is still alive, leading a secluded life, 
under a feigned name. His real title (for he had had a 
knighthood conferred upon him for past services) was 
— I have forgotten ; but if you will press that locket, 
uncle " 

" No, no," gasped the old man, placing the trinket in his 
own breast pocket ; "you have said enough." 

"Just as you please, uncle; you have only yourself to 
thank that you have heard so much. I have said, ' I have 
forgotten ; ' I will add, that I solemnly promise never to 
remember, or, at all events, not to use the recollection, if 
only you, on your part, accede to my request. I do not ask 
you to bestow your daughter, for your secret's sake, on one 
who will not prize the gift at its true value. I love her with 
all my soul ; I will work for her, slave for her, serve any pro- 
bation you may choose to appoint to prove myself worthy 
of her ; but I must have her plighted word, that when that 
is over she shall be mine. I am not unreasonable, but I 
am well resolved. Mark that, old man ; I will have no sub- 
terfuge. From her own lips — not yours — I must hear the 
promise. If you refuse to use your influence as I have 
desired, or if you play me false, I will not spare you. No 
one in Mellor but shall know what a great man is living 
among them. All your precautions of these five long years 
shall count for nothing; this place of peace, which you 
imagined you had found at last, remote from all that knew 
you, shall know you more than any other. These drones, 
your neighbours, shall become a nest of hornets ; the very 
children in the village street shall point at you; and, 
wherever you may go, thinking to find repose, you shall meet 
scandal and clamour. For a few days you mav think you 
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have evaded me ; but rumour, noising all around, shall soon 
let you feel that I have followed you, like fate." 

As if goaded by the very bitterness of his own language, 
the young man's passion rose almost to madness ; his dark 
face glowed with lurid fire, and he hissed his words out as 
though his tongue was very flame. 

' : But first of all," he went on, " your shame shall be made 
known to your own household. Your daughter, Agnes, she 
shall learn it first. Do you hear me, Admiral Sir Robert 
Vane?" 

"Yes, yes; I hear you," answered the other, in hollow 
tones. "I am a very old man, and your own flesh and 
blood, sir ; but you are not merciful. I cannot bear this 
talk much longer." 

And, indeed, no more cadaverous and deathlike face was 
ever seen in living man, than that which Mr. Crawford now 
turned upon his nephew. It had hitherto been studiously 
averted from him, and the expression of it both shocked and 
appalled the young man. 

" I have nothing more to say, sir," answered he, with 
abated vehemence ; "and my passion must be my excuse if 
I have been unnecessarily harsh. I am only afraid that you 
may underrate my fixed determination — which, however, I 
assure you, nothing can shake ; that when I leave you, you 
will endeavour to persuade yourself that there is some loop- 
hole by which you may escape my importunities ; or even, 
perhaps, that I may not be in possession of the facts which 
I have pressed upon your attention. When I tell you, how- 
ever, that I have read that newspaper slip which lies in the 
secret drawer of yonder desk — you perceive at once, I see, 
how idle in that case must be such expectation. Well, sir, 
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I will not press you for an answer to-day. I am passionate, 
but I can also be patient. I can easily understand that this 
interview has severely shaken you. I would rather receive 
your promise of assistance when you are more like yourself. 
Will you give me my answer to-morrow ? " 

The old man's chin sank slowly forward, either from 
weakness, or in token of assent. 

Richard chose to conclude it was the latter. 

"To-morrow, then, uncle, you will answer me 'yes,' or 
'no.'" 

The young man rose, cast one long steady glance upon 
his uncle, huddled together as before, and with his grey 
head still resting upon his breast, and softly left the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TO-MORROW. 



For more than an hour after his nephew left him, Robert 
Crawford sat silent and motionless, helpless and prone, like 
a statue that has been thrown from its base. Then, feebly 
feeling for the locket, he drew it forth, and opened it; 
gazing once more at the pieture, and sighing wearily, he 
unclasped it at the back, and there lay the inscription 
before him. " To Mary Caroline, from her loving husband, 
Arthur Vane;" and a date of more than a quarter of a 
century ago. 

'"Did I remember twenty-six years back?' said he," 
murmured the old man. " He knows it all. Unnatural, 
cruel boy. Who could have given him this ? His nurse, 
Cubra, doubtless. They are in league together, and have 
undone me. She has access to my room, and has told him 
of what lies in yonder desk. I was a madman to keep it 
there — to keep that at all, the sight of which pierced my 
heart. Has he stolen it, I wonder, this traitor to his own 
flesh and blood ?" Very slowly, and supporting himself by 
table and chair, he made his way to the standing desk. 
Clearing away a mass of papers within it, he touched a 
secret spring, and out darted a little drawer. In it was a 
printed slip — apparently an extract from some newspaper — 
and a small colourless globule. He took out the paper, and 
sat with it awhile before him, like one who waits for breath. 
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Then he unfolded it and began to read. It was headed in 
large letters, " Trial of Admiral Sir Robert Vane" and 
continued the usual dry bald details of a naval court-martial, 
beginning with the statute under which the accused was 
charged. " Every person in the Fleet, who, through 
cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, shall in time of action 
withdraw, keep back, or not come into the fight or engage- 
ment, or shall not do his utmost to take or destroy every 
ship which it shall be his duty to engage, and to assist all 
and every of His Majesty's ships, or those of his allies, 
which it shall be his duty to assist or relieve, every person 
so offending, and being convicted thereof by the sentence 
of a court-martial, shall suffer death, or such other punishment 
as the offence may deserve." 

The witnesses were admirals and captains who had acted 
under the accused person in a certain engagement ; and the 
point at issue was, " Did or did not Admiral Sir Robert 
Vane do his best to renew the battle which had already gone 
in his favour ?" The witnesses for the prosecution affirmed 
that he did not ; the witnesses for the accused averred that 
a renewal of the fight was beyond his power. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, the admiral read his 
defence, which began by stating that he had served his 
country seven-and-thirty years, during which he had been 
honoured more than once with marks of approbation from 
his sovereign. The sentence was as follows : " The court 
is of opinion that the charge of not having done his utmost 
to renew the said engagement, and to take or destroy every 
ship of the enemy, has been proved against the said Vice- 
Admiral Sir Robert Vane, and the court doth, therefore, 
adjudge him to be dismissed the service." 

2 
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Party spirit ran very high at the time of this trial, which 
was, of course, instituted by the Government, and the news- 
paper in question, being a Government one, bore very hardly 
upon the accused. It mentioned the cases of Byng, and 
Sir Robert Calder, and insisted upon it that the present was 
one far less deserving of indulgence : it hinted, that but for 
the last line of the statute (which was printed in italics) 
having been added in more merciful times, the accused 
would certainly have suffered death. Every imputation that 
malignity could suggest was heaped together against the 
unfortunate accused ; but the charge of cowardice — as being 
likely to wound most deeply — was reiterated again and 
again. This part of the newspaper, viz., its comments on 
the trial, bore evidence of having been much oftener 
handled than the account of the trial itself. It was over 
these that the old man lingered now, as alive to every stab 
as when they were first rained upon him, when he stood 
broken and disgraced before the world, a quarter of a 
century ago. Litera scripta manet ; but, how infinitely more 
terrible is the permanency of that which is printed, since it 
stops not here nor there, but is promulgated everywhere, 
and at the same time. All England knew his shame upon 
the same day, and while he read, the old man felt that all 
England would be as full of it to-morrow as it was in that 
far-back time. The perusal of those hateful words (probably 
long forgotten by him who had written them) always set 
those wounds bleeding afresh which Time had stanched : 
but now, with the menace of his nephew ringing in his ears, 
the torture was intolerable. Probably if the unfortunate 
admiral had sought in the Opposition journals only for their 
version of the affair, he would have found commiseration, if 
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not comfort, instead of these venomous stings ; but he 
nourished the serpent in his bosom, as a proud man will, 
and it bit very deep. If physical pain is held to be some 
excuse for harshness of manner or ill-temper, how much 
more should have been this mental agony, the existence of 
which was not unknown to Richard ! 

" A cruel boy, a cruel, cruel boy," murmured the old man, 
again and again, as he sat gazing on the cruel words. " He 
would tell Agnes, too. He would not even spare the girl 
that he pretends to love. He called me coward, too, like 
this man here. And if I gave my daughter to him — if I 
persuaded her to give herself — they would speak truth. 
He shall never hold her in his power as he now holds me. 
No ; No ! " 

This resolution seemed to give him strength. He rang 
his bell and bade the servant bring his meals up thither, 
since he did not feel well enough to leave his room. He 
busied himself throughout the day in arranging certain 
papers in his desk. In the evening, " Tell Miss Agnes I 
will see her," said he ; for even his daughter never ventured 
to seek his room unsummoned. 

" You are ill, dear papa," said she, with anxious tender- 
ness, directly she caught sight of his weary face. 

"No, love; much the same as usual. I have been ar- 
ranging my affairs, and that has tired me. You know what 
a sad hand I am at business." 

" But why not send for me to help you, then ? " 

" You could not help me in this matter, Agnes. No. 
You could not. Where is Richard ? " 

" Like yourself, he is not well. He was not at dinner; 
he has one of his bad head-aches. I am afraid you are 
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angry with him, dear papa ; and, indeed, it was very wrong 
of him to come up here. But he is really scarce himself at 
times, poor fellow." 

" You pity him, then ? " 

" Of course, papa. I fear he feels the effects of that 
sunstroke still. He is so very odd at times." 

" But you do not love him ? You still have no affection 
towards him deeper than a cousin's ? You are sure of 
that?" 

" Quite sure." 

" That is well, dear child." He took her little hand 
within his own, and stroked it tenderly. " You must pro- 
mise me that when I am dead and gone you will never 
marry Richard." 

" Certainly I never shall, papa ; but why do you ask 
such a thing ? I wish you would let me send for Mr. 
Carstairs." 

" No, dear ; no ; I am as well now as I shall ever be. 
But life to me is worse than uncertain, and nothing should 
be put off." 

They sat together side by side, without speaking, and 
upon the other side of the old man, unseen by her, sat 
Death. 

" Is it true that Mr. Carlyon has left Mellor, Agnes ? " 

"Yes, papa." 

" Left it ' for good,' — I mean. Is it certain that nothing 
would bring him back ? " 

The young girl blushed and hesitated. 

" You may trust in me, love ; tell me all. Does he not 
love you ? " 

" I cannot tell ; I am not sure, papa." 
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" Do you love him i " 

" I can never marry him," answered she, steadfastly. 

" It is a matter of religion, then, that separates you? " 

" I cannot say that, papa. But perhaps, if we thought 
alike respecting religious matters, — but I do not know, 
indeed." 

" Don't weep, my child, don't weep. You have, doubtless, 
acted rightly. There is something — what is it? — in the 
Bible about ' choosing the better part.' I do not blame you 
if I ever did. It is well to give up all for God. Yes, yes," 
here he paused for a little, sighed heavily, then resumed : 
"You will not be penniless when I am gone, Agnes; there 
will be more than you thought — that is," added he, ob- 
serving her pained look, "more than others have imagined. 
I know you never think about such matters. You are a 
good girl ; and God will never forsake you. Kiss me, 
darling. You must go now, for I am getting tired. No : 
I shall want nothing more till morning. Nothing more." 
There was a pathos in those last words which might have 
moved Richard himself could he have heard them and 
known their meaning. 

" God bless you, dear papa," said Agnes, kneeling down 
and looking yearningly into his wan face. 

" That is right, darling. Perhaps He will, since it is you 
who ask it. Good night, good night." 

Mr. Crawford was once more alone, except for that grim 
attendant whom he had himself summoned, before he sent 
for his daughter, lest she should persuade him from his pur- 
pose to her own hurt. He once more sought his desk, and 
opened the secret drawer ; the little globule was no longer 
there, but only the newspaper slip. This he tore into a 
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hundred minute shreds, and threw them on the hearth. 
Then he took out his watch. 

" A few hours hence, and there will be no more appre- 
hensions, no more disgrace," said he. " To-morrow he 
will have his answer — to-morrow ! To-morrow ! What will 
to-morrow be for me ? " 

****** 

In the morning, when the servant came to call the old 
man, he was lying in his hammock, very white and quiet, as 
usual, but with a ghastlier look upon his face than even it 
had ever worn before. The sentence of the court-martial 
had not been so humane as the report had stated. It was 
death, although the execution had been so long deferred. 
Those thin stern lips had spoken their last words, but to 
one of those who, summoned by the servants' terrified 
clamour, surrounded that strange death-bed, they still gave 
their dumb reply : — 

" No, would-be traitor, no ! " 



CHAPTER XXII. 



AT RICHMOND. 



It is autumn, and deep in autumn ; still all " the quality " 
have not yet fled from town. They have abode within its 
scorching walls through June and July, amid the dust of the 
roaring streets. They have borne the burthen and heat of 
the bustling day, when it lay in their power to enjoy the 
summer coolness of their woods and streams. And now, 
though the trees are putting off their green, and enclosing 
themselves in their most glorious garment of all — their 
Joseph's coat of many colours — they still delay, as their 
fathers did, who " preferred the smell of a link-boy's torch 
to all the scents of garden or field." It is to be stated, per 
contra, however, that these worshippers at Fashion's shrine 
have not withdrawn their patronage from the country alto- 
gether. Once a week, or even, during its palmy time, bi- 
weekly, these idolators have emerged from the interior ot 
their grilling brazen bull, and sought the glades of Windsor, 
the banks of Greenwich, or the wooded heights of Rich- 
mond. And now, as the latest period of their final depar- 
ture draws nigh, those who have not already fled, congregate 
like migrating birds, and take these swallow flights into the 
country more than ever. 

There is a party of such birds of fashion, the females 
full-feathered, and magnificently hued, the men not so gor- 
geous, yet with a certain nicety of apparel quite as striking, 
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gathered together now at one of those Richmond palaces, 
where you sit and eat of the best that (hotel) art can pro- 
vide, while nature ministers of her fairest to the eye. The 
popping of champagne corks, the chink of glasses, the 
murmur of pleasant talk, the laughter of fair women, flow 
forth from the open windows like streams of music into the 
sea of harmony without, where wood and water are vying 
with one another in the great Even-song. The birds are 
carolling from park and meadow, whence uproarious mirth 
and robust ditties come mellowed by distance ; and with 
the cool breezes from the river, are upborne the even pulses 
of the oar and all the cheery sounds of that crowded high- 
way. Presently, their feast concluded, the revellers come 
forth into the terraced garden, and there is not a dame so 
churlish as to forbid her cavalier to light the grateful weed. 
In twos and threes they promenade upon the sloping lawn, 
or on the broad gravelled walks, or lounge upon the garden 
seats, or lean upon the balustrades and watch the glorious 
picture that is spread beneath them ; the river winding slow, 
as though over-burthened with its freight of home-bound 
pleasure-seekers ; the wooded banks, and path-pierced 
meadows ; and the blue hills that close the scene. 

Two of these loungers are remarkable ; the one is a lady 
of great beauty, tall as Minerva, imperious as Juno, but 
very well knowing how to be tender, too, as you may see 
by the soft glances which she casts ever and anon at her 
companion, and by the soft tones in which she addresses 
him ; the other is a man near half a foot higher than the 
others of his sex about him, and very powerfully made. 

" Yes, indeed, I should be most ungrateful if I was not 
pleased, Mr. Carlyon," replied she, in answer to some ques- 
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tion ; " so are we all, I'm sure. I never enjoyed a day at 
Richmond more." 

" That's well. I am very glad." 

" You don't look glad," returned she, in a tone of playful 
discontent ; " but then you are always melancholy." 

"Ami?" 

" Yes." Her voice sank very low ; each had had a hand 
upon the balustrade a little apart ; but now they were touch- 
ing. " If I did not know you so well, Mr. Carlyon, — you 
smile, but you are more easily read than you imagine, — I 
should say that it was the day's closing scene, the influence 
of the evening " 

" That's you," interrupted Carlyon, smiling. 

" Tush, nonsense," continued she, pressing his hand re- 
provingly ; " if I had any power over you, I should make 
you cheerful, happy. I don't like to see my friends — 
persons I have a genuine regard for — so hipped and serious. 
You are worse than ever to-night. One would think you 
were frightened by that foolish Captain Plasher's remark 
about our being thirteen at dinner, and how that one of us 
would die within the year." 

"Yes; but your mother put him right, you know; she 
said that the proverb ran 'would die or else would marry.' 
Marriage is better than death, is it not, Edith ? " 

"Well, really, that depends. What a disagreeable man 
that is to haunt us in that manner." 

Carlyon turned sharply round, only in time to see a young 
man sauntering slowly away with a cigar in his mouth. 

" Never mind," continued she ; " he is gone now ; oh ! 
pray don't meddle with him ; I do hate a scene." 

" He is indebted to you for a whole skin," rejoined 
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Carlyon, quietly. " If I have a prejudice, it is against eaves- 
dropping. At the same time, the poor wretch is not without 
an excuse. Where Edith Treherne is, there is always a 
temptation to draw nigh." 

" Now you talk nonsense ; what a wayward will you 
have, to be so serious when others are enjoying themselves, 
and to jest, when you ought to — be — that is — but here's 
mamma." 

A stately dame bore down upon them at this critical 
juncture. 

" Dearest Edith, it is getting late, and I have ordered the 
carriage. My dear Mr. Carlyon, we have a seat to offer 
you." 

" But not to offer Red Berild, I conclude," returned he, 
smiling; "thank you very much, but I ride home. Must 
you go so soon, Mrs. Treherne? When you and yours 
leave us the party is broken up indeed." 

" You are engaged, however, to dine with us to-morrow, 
remember, Mr. Carlyon ; although it will be a bathos after 
your charming treat of to-day, I'm sure. In five minutes 
we shall start, Edith ; indeed, directly I have found Julia. 
I can't think where that little puss has got to." 

Mrs. Treherne could make a very tolerable guess, how- 
ever, for she had a sharp eye for both daughters' move- 
ments ; if a glance of that organ ever expressed, " make the 
most of your time," it did so, when she parted with her 
eldest hope in professed pursuit of her second-born. 

" Then you won't come home with us ! " murmured the 
beauty, plaintively. "I do think you like that horse of 

yours better than " she hesitated, then concluded her 

sentence with " mamma." 
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" Well really, my dear Miss Treherne, I never should 
have ventured upon comparing their relative merits," 
answered Carlyon, smiling. " But you must allow that 
Red Berild is more devoted to me than your lady mother 
is. That goes for a great deal, you know." 

"People don't always know how much they are esteemed, 
Mr. Carlyon." 

" Do you think so ? " returned the other, musing. " That 
is not the case with love, however, is it ? If a woman 
sincerely loves a man he always sees it, does he not ? " 

" I think so ; that is, unless he is wilfully blind." 

" You are right, Miss Treherne, as usual." 

"What makes you sigh, Mr. Carlyon?" 

" Ah, that is a long story, and our time is short. Ask 
me any question but that, and I will answer you." 

" Good," returned the girl, fixing her fine eyes upon his 
own; "what is it, then, that you always carry in your 
breast pocket ? We have often laughed — at least, spoken 
of it, at home ; it is too large for a note-book, or a miniature; 
what is it ? " 

" I did not give you credit for so much curiosity about 
me, Miss Treherne. Here is the subject of your wonder : a 
plain book in a plain binding." 

"Why, it is. the New Testament! " ejaculated the young 
lady. 

"Ought it then to have been the Old one?" returned 
Carlyon, coldly. 

" No, of course not. But, excuse me, I was a little sur- 
prised at your carrying about with you such a book at all. 
Cousin Archibald, whom you met at the club, told us — at 
least, we had the impression " 
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"That I was an infidel," interposed Carlyon, quietly. 
" Well, so I am." 

" How shocking ! " returned the beauty. " How very 
naughty of you." And she tapped him lightly on the arm 
with her lace-fringed parasol. "You must have been in 
very bad hands, sir, when you were young. That is, I mean, 
when you were a boy. I will ask my uncle the Dean to 
give you a talking to ? " 

" Your uncle the Dean ! " Carlyon burst into such 
laughter as quite astonished some neighbouring knots of 
well-bred folk. 

" Well, I'm glad to hear you laugh, although it need not 
have been quite so loud," said she, smiling. "Now— for I 
am still curious — let me have the book to hold. Will 
you?" 

Carlyon hesitated for a moment, then put the volume into 
her dainty hand. 

" Why, there's nothing in it ! " said she ; " absolutely 
nothing." 

" That is not your uncle's view, Miss Edith." 

" I don't mean that I mean that there is no name, Mr. 
Carlyon," returned she, gravely; "the title-page is blank. 
Who gave it to you ? " 

" I did not promise to tell you all my secrets, Miss Tre- 
herne. But why do you ask ? Does it look like a gage 
if amour — this book?" 

" Well, no," answered she, doubtfully ; " though some 
girls give very funny things for keepsakes. But there, I 
dare say you have quite a collection of such." 

" Not 1, indeed, Miss Treherne. No girl cares for me : 
and for the matter of lint, no human creature — only Berild." 
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" Don't say that, Mr. Carlyon," returned she, softly. " I 
am sure that I — that is, mamma and I — care for you very, 
very much. She is beckoning to us yonder. Won't you 
take our vacant seat ? won't you ? " 

" Not this evening, Edith " — he drew her fingers on to 
his arm and led her away — " how your hand trembles ! 
The air is getting chill ; I shall never forgive myself if you 
have caught cold." 

" I am not chilly, thank you, dear Mr. Carlyon," mur- 
mured she, tenderly. "We shall see you to-morrow." 
Then, in her usual cold and cynical tone she added, " Mr. 
Carlyon will not go home with us, mamma. He prefers his 
horse, as usual, to our company, or that of any one else." 

A few minutes more of hand-shakings and conventional 
expressions of goodwill, and all Carlyon's guests, in roomy 
chariots and snug broughams, had rolled away. It was 
felt that it was a bathos to remain after lovely Edith Tre- 
herne and her scarcely less beautiful sister had departed. 

Carlyon had known Edith three years before as the belle 
of the London season ; her place had been usurped by 
others, younger, if not lovelier than herself, and perhaps her 
mother looked upon an untitled country gentleman with 
some two thousand a year in land with more favourable 
eyes than heretofore. At all events, Mrs. Treherne, having 
satisfied herself that his melancholy did not proceed from 
pecuniary losses, had welcomed him to town with unex- 
pected kindness and hospitality. He knew but few families 
in London, and in those few weeks had grown proportion- 
ably intimate with this good lady and her daughters, and 
those who were introduced to him through their means. 

His guests to-day had been almost all friends of the 
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Trehernes; and it was understood among them that a 
match between Edith and himself was by no means an im- 
probable event. Still, the cautious mother had dropped no 
word of it to any of them ; on the contrary, had expressed 
her opinion that Mr. Carlyon was so strange a person — so 
very " peculiar in his views," too, that it was hardly likely 
that any girl should take a fancy to him. Her friends, of 
course, translated this to mean that Carlyon was a difficult 
fish to hook ; but she did not mind that one pin. She 
couldn't help people " talking," but she would not permit 
of the existence of a peg, upon which they might hang the 
scandal that her Edith had been jilted. She loved her 
daughter — this practical, worldly old lady — after her own 
fashion, very dearly; but she had no intention that she 
should be the bride of Heaven until, at least, all hope was 
over of earthly suitors. 

Although, as we have said, knowing but few families in 
town, Carlyon had a pretty large male acquaintance, chiefly 
men from his own county. These men were not school or 
college friends ; his mother's love had precluded his going 
to a public school ; she could not bear to part for any 
length of time with the only being to whom she could cling, 
and so he had been sent to a small seminary in the neigh- 
bourhood of home. His father's selfishness had refused the 
expenses of a university education. These men were, there- 
fore, mainly acquaintances of the hunting-field. They all 
liked him, and were glad to see him in town ; their pre- 
judices upon the score of his opinions were not valid there ; 
London society is very charitable, and " the clubs " have 
open arms for every one who doesn't cheat at cards. The 
conversation that sometimes — once in a year, perhaps, — 
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turns upon spiritual matters in the " smoking-room," (gene- 
rally late at night,) exhibits religious liberty upon its 
broadest ground. If an honest country parson could only 
be smuggled in quietly to listen to it, how it would open his 
eyes ; not so much in horror, but in astonishment. Between 
him and the man of the world there is a great gulf fixed, not 
of fire, but of ice ; each makes believe that it will bear — 
that communication is, in fact, established; but neither 
ventures to cross. It is not to be expected that the latter 
will budge a step ; if they are ever to meet, it is the business 
of the Royal (and Ecclesiastical) Humane Society's man to 
make the attempt. 

Well, Carlyon's club was glad to see its country member; 
the sporting set (with whom he was best acquainted) intro- 
duced him to the fast set. He saw a good deal of what 
unphilosophical persons call "life," in a little time. He 
had seen it before, of course. All Englishmen of good 
means do see it, pretty early. Really moral men, whether 
philosophers or otherwise, are as rare as respectable folks 
are plentiful. The Josephs are few, the Joseph Surfaces 
many. Some say the former are not to be found at all, 
which seems to have been the view of some very wise and 
good teachers, such as Jeremy Taylor. But it is only the 
heartless, the sinners in cold blood, who pursue dissipation 
for any great length of time ; passionless vice is the longest 
lived of all. Carlyon had never been a debauchee in his 
youth, and licence had no greater charms for him in his 
middle age. Still, he wished to escape from himself, and 
was in no wise particular about the means. He never 
gambled, however. There was very high play among some 
of the men he knew, and there is nothing that offers so 
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strong a temptation to one that would forget both the past 
and the future as high play ; but he never touched dice or 
cards. If he lost, would he not be robbing her to whom he 
had left all he had ? 

Thus time went on with John Carlyon, among his new 
friends — for almost all were new, except Red Berild, who 
was stabled near to his own lodgings in the Albany — much 
as it goes on with many a man who has a month's holiday 
to spend in London ; only Carlyon had already spent two 
months there, and (so it seemed to him) had ten months 
yet to spend. He scarcely noted time, save by its loss. 
Another week gone, or a day, such as he would never see 
again, was his occasional reflection. Without hope or fear 
as to the future, the material approximation to his life's end 
made itself felt within him. By nature a very unselfish man 
— as men go — his mind, like a bent sapling, still obstinately 
reverted to himself, notwithstanding that he strove to bind it 
to other things. We may, and often do, love others better 
than ourselves (as Carlyon certainly did) ; we may even merge 
ourselves in them, and lose our very identity therein for a 
season ; but, after all, there is nothing that interests a poor 
human creature so unintermittingly and for such long con- 
tinuance as his own self. Carlyon often caught himself 
musing, not, indeed, exactly upon his own fate, as upon 
what would happen in the world in relation to him, after he 
was gone. He smiled bitterly to think what sister Meg 
would have to say about him when the contents of his will 
were made known, and how Jedediah would run through 
that paltry five hundred pounds, and never fill a glass to his 
uncle's memory. If these relatives had really stood in need 
of his money, he would certainly not have disposed of it as 
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he had done. As it was, how good a use would Agnes 
make of it ! There was no fear, too, of wealth spoiling her. 
And yet it would give her pleasure, since it would afford her 
larger opportunities of doing good. 

He could not, however, strive to please her in that which 
he knew would have made her happiest. Her own appre- 
hensions with regard to that parting gift of hers had been 
fulfilled ; he regarded the little volume she had sent him, so 
reverently, for her sake, that he almost always carried it 
about with him; but he would have preferred it to have 
been any other book. On its own account it was unwel- 
come and even repulsive, for he saw in it the material bar 
which had kept him and her asunder. It was terrible to him 
to think of that. Hopeless as his love for her was, the 
thought of death was hideous, inasmuch as it must needs sepa- 
rate them for ever. In other respects the contemplation of it 
was more curious than painful. The notices of matters to 
take place at a far- distant date, when he should no longer 
be above the earth but under it, affected him sharply; even 
a friend's casual mention of some plans for the ensuing 
summer would overcast his brow. That he had never felt 
himself stronger, or in more excellent health, only intensified 
the strangeness of all this. Such feelings, although frequent, 
were, however, evanescent enough. His life, as has been 
said, went on much like any other idle man's. He lounged, 
and rode, and read, in his usual desultory way ; he feasted, 
nay he flirted willingly, though aimlessly enough with the 
beautiful Edith. Hers was a heart not easily to be broken, 
and there was scarcely anybody but himself now left in town 
for the poor girl to practise upon. Why should not she be 
gratified with the idea that he was being enthralled ? She 

p 2 
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certainly did not love him ; and when he was dead, if the 
rumour of there having been any tendresse between them 
should get abroad, it would only make her the more 
interesting. He would take care that matters should never 
go so far as to compel her to put on mourning, which she 
had confided to him did not become her. She enjoyed 
those little dinners at Richmond immensely, and so did 
he, did he not ? Well, asking himself this question, as he 
strode up and down the broad gravelled terrace after his 
guests were gone, he could scarcely answer, "Yes." Through 
most of his life he had been accustomed to be alone, but he 
had never felt so solitary, so friendless, so desolate as now, 
with the congratulations and compliments of those fair- 
weather friends ringing in his ears, and the soft breathings 
of that lovely girl still warm upon his cheek. 

Why had she insisted upon bringing forth the skeleton of 
his closet, demanding, like some foolish princess in a fairy 
tale, the keys of his secret chamber, when he had only 
wished to give her the best of what he had. Why had he 
let her take that precious book within her hand; she — 
with her " How shocking !" and " What a naughty man to 
be an infidel ! " — was it not a sacrilege to let her do it 
And, on the other hand, who was he, to play fast and loose 
with this poor girl, as though his fellow-creatures were his 
puppets? Was his life, just because it was fated to be 
a short one, to swallow up all others while it lasted, and 
make them of no consequence ? Was not his morbid mind 
compelling him to selfish and unworthy acts, which 
threatened to leave behind him an evil memory ? It was 
surely worth while to look to that if to nothing else ! 

Thus perturbed in mind, the doomed man strode up and 
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down the hotel garden, amid the thinning groups of plea- 
sure-seekers, each with their hidden care, but none with one 
so heavy as his own, or, at least, which sat so heavily. 
Their light talk and easily-moved mirth jarred upon his 
ear, and he descended to a lower terrace, from whence 
could still be seen the winding river, now silent and pale in 
the moonlight, and the sleeping field curtained with silver 
mist ; and after him, like his shadow, moved the man that 
had aroused Edith's wrath awhile ago, by hovering near 
them. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE DOCTORS DIFFICULTY. 



Although poor Mr. Crawford had been found in his 
hammock cold as a stone in a sling, Mr. Carstairs had at 
once been sent for ; and notwithstanding that he knew his 
professional services were not needed, the good-natured 
little man had hurried to Greycrags, for the sake of her 
whom the dead man had left alone in the world. Of course, 
his first visit was paid to the chamber of death. The ser- 
vants, weeping from the sudden strangeness of the event 
rather than from sorrow, unless, perhaps, some of them were 
touched for their young mistress's sake, were directed to 
retire — except Cubra, who had been so long the old man's 
confidential attendant — and the doctor stood by the dead 
man's side alone. There lay the fellow creature who had 
been his host but lately, and his patient for some trifling 
ailment only two days before. He had been an old man, 
it was true ; but he had had no immediate warning of his 
fate ; the gaunt form was wan and thin enough, but so it 
had always been since Mr. Carstairs had known him. 
There was nothing to account for so sudden a failure of the 
vital powers. 

" Poor old man !" That was the only piece of sentiment 
in which the little doctor, accustomed to see death claim 
the aged, permitted himself to indulge. He was musing 
upon what he should say to the unhappy girl that was 
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awaiting him below ; what scheme he should propose to her 
for her future life, for he felt that he was the only counsellor 
she had, when something about the lips of the corpse 
attracted his attention. 

" Draw the curtain still more back, Cubra," said he 
hastily. " Give me all the light you can." 

He bent over the dead man's face — already like the work 
of a sculptor's chisel — and then drew back, with something 
like horror depicted on his own. 

Any one who had been looking in at that bedroom win- 
dow would also have shrunk aghast from another face — that 
of Cubra herself, who was staring forth upon the lawn 
without, with cheeks of leaden hue, and eyes rolling in their 
sockets. 

"Do you hear me, Cubra? more light," reiterated the 
doctor. 

" Yes, Massa Carstairs ;" she obeyed his mandate, yet did 
not turn her gaze towards him ; but her ears were strained 
to catch his every word and movement. 

" How strange ! " he murmured. Then passing to the 
mantel -piece, whereon stood a couple of bottles, he 
took out their corks and smelt at their contents. They 
were both from his own dispensary. 

" Cubra," said he, carelessly, " did your poor master 
take any other medicines than those I used to send 
him ? " 

" Never, Massa Carstairs, never. Poor massa never liked 
medicine." 

" Now, look at me, Cubra ; you knew your master's ways 
better than anybody. Are you quite sure that he did not 
keep by him, in his desk, or in a drawer, anything to stop 
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pain — he suffered from toothache, you know, for instance — 
now, try and recollect ; was there no box or bottle from 
which he used to take something to relieve it ? " 

Cubra shook her head. " No ; she was ' certain sure ' 
such was not the case. Massa did not mind pain, like 
other folks." 

Mr. Carstairs knew that this was true ; for the old man, 
although it was his whim to be considered more of an 
invalid than he really was, had been a very stoic with respect 
to physical pain. 

Mr. Robert Augustus Carstairs, F.R.C.S., had his weak 
professional side — a tendency not uncommon among the 
faculty to assign all ailments to one particular disease, and 
to exaggerate the effects thereof — but he was both a 
sagacious and a scientific man. Affecting to be convinced 
by Cubra's replies, he determined to ask a question or two 
elsewhere respecting the matter which had so much moved 
him. It was impossible to get any information out of this 
black domestic. She was faithful, no doubt, and it was to 
be hoped to a greater degree than any white woman, for 
she was certainly far stupider. If the late Mr. Crawford had 
really kept secreted about him any such thing as he (the 
doctor) suspected, it was in the highest degree unlikely that 
Cubra should have been made his confidante. Mr. Car- 
stairs descended to the drawing-room, where he found poor 
Agnes alone. She was very sad and pale ; but her tears were 
not falling now. She had been praying to One who wipes 
tears away from all eyes, and had found present comfort. 
Good people, as a rule (with the exception of utterly heart- 
less folks), weep least when Heaven takes away those 
nearest to them. She could not trust herself to speak 
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much ; but she had ears to hear all that was necessary to 
be said. 

The little doctor took her hand in his with fatherly tender- 
ness, and addressed to her a few unconventional words of 
sympathy. " Can I see your cousin, dear Miss Agnes ? " 
inquired he ; " for it must rest with him, of course, to 
arrange " 

" No," replied she, shaking her head. " Richard is quite 
unable for such a task. I never saw him so utterly unnerved 
as when — — " Here she broke down a little ; then resumed, 
" No, my dear Mr. Carstairs, I must trust wholly to your 
kindness in this matter." 

"I am sorry," mused the doctor; "not," added he, 
hastily, "that I grudge either time or trouble in such a 
service, my dear young lady, but because I had certain 
questions to ask of him — mere matters of form, it is true — ■ 
but which must be more or less distressing to a daughter, 
respecting your poor father's death." 

She bowed her head, in sign of her willingness to hear 
him. 

" Did Mr. Crawford suffer, to your knowledge, from any 
chronic or other pain, such as might have induced him to 
take opiates — or even stronger palliatives ? " 

" Certainly not. I should say that my poor dear father — 
considering his great age — was signally free from such 
maladies. He never had even so much as an attack of 
rheumatism." 

" He suffered, however, much at times, did he not, from 
depression of spirits." 

" Yes." 

" Was that depression hypochondriacal, or resulting from 
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some sufficient cause ; I do not of course seek to pry into the 
nature of i.t, but was there a cause ? " 

" There was." 

"Was that cause likely to have increased with years, or to 
have diminished ? " 

"To have diminished." 

At this Mr. Carstairs looked sharply up into the grave 
young face ; but nothing save truth was to be read therein. 

" There was no immediate apprehension, then, hanging 
over your father, such as, combined with this depression, or 
independent of it, might have affected his reason ? " 

" Oh, sir, he spoke to me last night — as wisely, kindly — " 
here she hesitated ; " we had a long talk together, and little 
did I imagine that it was to be the last between us." 

" Forgive me the pain I see I am inflicting, dear Miss 
Agnes, but, during that conversation, did he mention nothing 
of importance which was also novel, and such as, dwelling 
upon a mind already enfeebled, might go far even to over- 
throw it ?" 

" We spoke of an important matter, but it was one on 
which we had talked before. There were no secrets — none 
—between myself and him." 

" Did you agree on that in which you talked, or was there 
a difference of opinion ? " 

" We agreed." 

" Nothing then has taken place, to your knowledge, since 
I saw your father last, to give him any sudden mental 
shock?" 

" No." 

" Nothing to disturb or distress him ? " 

" Richard had an interview with him yesterday morning ; 
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I suppose about my cousin's going to sea. They were not 
on such good terms with one another as I could have wished 
— as I wish now more than ever. But my father was never 
put out by any disagreement with Richard, and he did not 
even mention that there had been such when I talked with 
him in the evening." 

" And is Mr. Richard absolutely too unwell to speak of 
business matters?" 

" Yes, Mr. Carstairs, but I hope you will make a point 
of seeing him on his own account. I am very anxious 
about my cousin. At times — and particularly of late- — I 
have almost thought that he has not entirely recovered from 
that sunstroke which he received when upon the coast of 
Africa. I am not alarmed, except for himself, you will 
understand," added she, hastily, perceiving the doctor's 
grave looks, "but I do think his position precarious." 

" What you have told me, my dear Miss Agnes, is only 
one more reason added to those which have already occurred 
to me, why you should not remain another hour at Grey- 
crags." 

" Oh, Mr. Carstairs ; could I leave him ? " cried she, with 
a piteous glance in the direction of her father's room. 

" You can be of no use to him more, dear girl. You 
will, of course, attend the funeral, if you feel it well to do so \ 
but, in the mean time, you should not be here. I have 
already secured you rooms at Widow Marcon's, at the 
Brae Cottage, if you will consent to remove thither. She is 
a good motherly person, and has herself experienced a 
recent sorrow that will make her sympathise with yours. 
With your cousin in such a state as you describe— indepen- 
dently of other very valid reasons— it is only right, nay 
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necessary, that you should move thither at once. You will 
have nothing to reproach yourself with, I hope, in leaving 
all matters here in my hands. Cubra will of course accom- 
pany you. Come, will you give me your promise, like a 
good girl?" 

"I will do what you will, Mr. Carstairs, upon one con- 
dition. Tell me what has killed my poor dear father." 

" Killed him, my child ! — for I must be your father now 
— however can you use such words? He died of that 
commonest disease of all, old age. But, since it was so 
very sudden, it was my duty to ask those questions. 
Richard, if he had been himself, would have understood the 
necessity of them at once, although they seem strange to 
you." 

For serious, systematic, kindly lying, there is nobody that 
approaches your honest medical man. He will assure the 
husband (with the best intentions, and for his physical good, 
mind you), lying upon the bed, which his science tells him 
he will never leave with life, of returning strength ; he will 
bid the wife, worn out with watching by his side, and to 
whom one refreshing sleep is priceless, to be of good cheer, 
for that there is healthiest hope. And, used to these pious 
frauds, Mr. Carstairs let fall his words as though they were 
drops from the phial of the very quintessence of truth, and 
Agnes Crawford believed them. 

"When we poor mortals have struggled on to eighty 
years," continued the doctor, "death can scarcely be said to 
come upon us unawares. If its approach be sudden, so 
much the better — that is, if we are only prepared for it in a 
spiritual sense : with the young and the unprepared, alas ! 
it is very different." 
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Cunning Mr. Carstairs walked to the window as though 
he did not wish his countenance to be perused. His 
object was to interest his hearer in something else — no 
matter if it was itself distressing — than that with which her 
mind was oppressed ; to lift, if but for a few minutes, the 
dull weight of that desolation which sits upon a mourner's 
soul and crushes the life-springs. His attempt succeeded. 
Agnes, always solicitous for others, inquired of whom he 
spoke. 

" Of John Carlyon." 

" What of him ? " cried Agnes, starting to her feet. " He 
is not ill, I trust ; not dying — oh, no, surely, sir, he is not 
dying?" 

The doctor had overshot his mark. With clasped hands, 
and suddenly tearful eyes, the young girl stood before him 
the very picture of despair. In closing one channel of 
grief he had opened the flood-gates of a deeper woe. 

" Mr. Carlyon is not in any immediate danger, that I 
know of, my dear young lady. But his is not a good life. 
I mean, he has a disease — heart complaint — which may 
carry him off at any moment, and with which it is not to be 
expected that he can live long." 

" How long have you known this, Mr. Carstairs ?" 

" Not long. Only since that day when he saved your life 
upon the sands." 

" Oh, would to heaven that I had known it, too," cried 
Agnes, passionately. " I might have tried more earnestly 
to move him than I did. He is not fit to die, doctor." 

"Few of us are, my dear young lady. Yet he has a 
noble soul, and a kind heart." 

" He has, I know it. That such a one should be lost is 
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only the more terrible." Here she paused a moment. 
" Does Mrs. Newman — does his sister know of his sad 
state ? I mean, as to health." 

" Yes ; I thought it my duty to acquaint her with it, in 
order that some reconciliation might be effected. But she 
would not move in the matter. She said that she had 
washed her hands of him. She is a hard woman. Carlyon 
once remarked that she had made a religion for herself out 
of the worst parts of Christianity, and certainly she is one of 
those who make its professions repulsive. He has gone to 
London, and will not return to Woodlees any more. They 
will never meet again in this world, those two — be calm, 
my dear young lady; be like yourself, and bear with 
patience what God Himself permits to be. I cannot, I dare 
not, leave you in this state. You will come to the Brae, 
like a good girl. I have a close carriage at the door." 

He spoke to her as though she were a child, and, like a 
child, she listened, and obeyed him. 

" I suppose you are right, doctor," returned she, 
feebly, "as I am sure you are kind. Yes, I will go with 
you. But first let me take leave of him for the last 
time." 

" No, my dear young lady," replied the doctor, firmly; 
" that must not be. It may seem cruel, but I am only 
doing what he would wish could those cold lips speak. 
Think of him as you saw him last." 

" I understand, sir. Alas, alas !" 

" A good girl, a wise and dutiful girl. I will ring for 
Cubra, and she will get ready such things as you may 
require. Mrs. Marcon quite expects you both." 

" You will see Richard, sir, before you go." 
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"True, I had forgotten him; I will look to him at 
once," 

" Tell him, please, with my kindest love, Mr. Carstairs — 
his cousin's love — that I do not feel equal to wishing him 
good-bye to-day. In a day or two — after the " 

"Yes, yes, I will manage all that," returned the doctor. 
" Of course you cannot see him. Here is Cubra — that's 
well." 

The black woman put a key into his hand, and whispered 
a few words, unobserved by her young mistress, who lay 
back on the sofa with closed eyes, conscious of nothing save 
her bereavement. 

" I will ring for them when they are to come up," 
resumed he, in the same low voice. " Get together what 
your mistress will require for the next few days. You must 
go with her to Widow Marcon's at once. The sooner she 
gets from this house the better. Where is Mr. Richard?" 

" He is gone out, sir." 

" Gone out ! Where has he gone ?" 

" God A'mighty knows. Gone for a long walk, he said ; 
his head was bad. He take poor Massa's death to heart so 
much." 

Mr. Carstairs nodded, and left the room. 

" That's strange," muttered he. " He was in the house 
when I came, for I saw him at his bed-room window. I 
wonder why he doesn't wish to see me." Once more the 
doctor sought the chamber of death ; once more bent over 
the dead man — and, as he did so, his countenance grew 
graver than ever. " This is horrible," murmured he. " It 
would kill her to think that he killed himself, and would 
benefit nobody. But if there has been foul play — yet that 
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is impossible." He rang the bell, and summoned the man- 
servant, while he set his seal upon the desk, wherein he 
knew lay the dead man's will. For Mr. Crawford had been 
more communicative to the doctor of late than to any other 
person. Then the chamber was again given up to those 
who minister the last rites to poor humanity. 

Mr. Carstairs saw the carriage depart containing the un- 
happy Agnes and her attendant ; then followed close behind 
it on his pony. 

" At all risks, I will spare her if I can," murmured he. 
" It will be time enough to make a stir when the will is 
read, and if anybody but herself is found to derive benefit 
from the old man's death. I wonder why Richard would 
not see me." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



TOWED ASTERN. 



Months have passed away since the events recorded in 
the last chapter. In the will of Mr. Crawford no other 
name save that of his daughter was mentioned. Richard's 
little property had been somewhat improved while in his 
uncle's care, and was found more than sufficient for his own 
very simple needs. He had had an interview with Mr. Car- 
stairs after his uncle's funeral, in which he had behaved 
with unexpected calmness and good sense. He was very 
solicitous about his own state of health, and seemed to be 
well aware that there was danger with respect to his mind. 
He owned that he still felt the effects of the sunstroke 
received two years ago, although only on occasions of 
excitement. He spoke of his uncle with respect, but with- 
out any hypocritical regret. He felt sorry, he said, now 
that Mr. Crawford was dead, that they had not been better 
friends ; but confessed that they never had got on agreeably 
together. Any lingering suspicion which the doctor may 
have entertained of "foul play" in the matter of the old 
man's death was entirely done away with, and whatever 
views he still entertained with respect to the untimeliness of 
his decease, he attached no blame to Richard. He was 
much ashamed of himself at having ever harboured so 
groundless a prejudice, and felt a kindly interest in one he 

Q 
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had so gravely wronged in thought. He cordially approved 
of the young man's proposition to mix with the world for a 
little before going to sea again, and Richard accordingly set 
out for London. 

Agnes was greatly pleased at the unexpected good sense 
exhibited by her cousin. When he came to bid her good- 
bye, he showed no trace of that wilfulness and passion he 
had been used to exhibit, and which had caused her to 
regard him of late (although she did not own it to herself) 
with less of affection than alarm. Perhaps, out of regard 
for her recent bereavement, perhaps, because he felt that he 
had really no chance of winning her heart, he made no direct 
allusion to his love for her, and even the hint he dropped 
was so slight that it did not strike her with any force until 
long afterwards. He said that he felt it was better for him 
to leave Mellor for the present, but that he should see her 
again — she might depend on that — before he undertook 
another voyage. When she spoke of writing to him in the 
meantime, he answered, " No, Agnes; I had rather there 
was silence between us for the present. I shall hear about 
you, and of everything you do — that is, Mr. Carstairs has 
promised to let me know." He was manifestly making a 
gallant effort to shake off his hopeless passion, and at 
parting she was more deeply moved, or seemed to be so, 
than he. She mentally blessed the kindly little doctor for 
his good offices, which, while releasing her from a most 
embarrassing attachment, had left her an affectionate well- 
wisher and friend in her only cousin. 

So Richard Crawford, like John Carlyon, was swallowed 
up in the great world of London, where men do, even more 
than elsewhere, what is right in their own eyes ; and Agnes 
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was left in her little world at Mellor — shrunk to small 
dimensions indeed by their secession — at Widow Marcon's 
cottage, " The Brae." 

A very pretty little dwelling it was, on the very margin of 
the bay, down to which the small garden, with its couple of 
tiny terraces and Lilliputian arbour, sloped. A toy palace, 
fit for a queen (of the Titania sort,) with a very limited 
court. The widow, finding herself but ill provided for at 
her husband's death, had taken the place with a speculative 
eye. Such a bijou of a villa residence could not fail to attract 
some elderly spinster or widow like herself, or even two 
sisters (if they did not mind occupying the same sleeping 
apartment, for there was but one " best bed-room ") — it was 
such a lovely spot, and so adapted for persons of elegant 
tastes and limited incomes. There was a dining-room, in 
which one could not quite give what is called a dinner party ; 
but three could sit down in it very comfortably, and even 
more, if the fourth didn't mind getting up from her seat to 
let the servant pass round the table. This room opened 
upon a lawn, soft as a carpet (and not at all larger than are 
the common run of carpets) — the only naturally level piece 
of ground in the whole fairy demesne. The dining-room 
opened upon " the hall," upon the white stone floor of which 
you might have eaten your dinner, so far as cleanliness was 
concerned, and provided you did not have more than one 
dish up at a time, for there would not have been room for 
two ; and, on the other side of the hall — a good long step 
(for a short person) — lay the drawing-room, quite a stately 
apartment by comparison with the rest, and capable of 
accommodating six persons — four in the body of the room, 
and two in the bow window, which was built in a bower of 
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honeysuckle and roses, and looked, from the outside, like a 
bird's nest. The rent of " The Brae" — which, considered 
as a model for a habitation, was really perfect, however 
absurd as a real dwelling house for grown-up people — was 
small even in proportion to its dimensions ; but then Miss 
Crawford was such an eligible tenant for " not giving 
trouble," and for " putting up " with the widow's shortcom- 
ings, and ignorance confessed of how "the quality" required 
to be served ; and also, in all probability, " you see," said 
the widow, in confidence to her gossips, " she would be for 
a permanency." 

Thus, though the income hitherto paid to her father, not- 
withstanding his change of name, by the goodwill of the 
Government, had, of course, ceased, what with her very 
moderate outgoings in respect to lodging, and her inexpen- 
sive habits of living, Agnes, so far from being poor, was 
able to make more considerable investments even than 
before in that stock which, though it pays but little to its 
debenture holders at present, is spoken of by the clergy and 
others as likely one day to return an immense percentage. 
If giving to the poor is lending to the Lord, as there is good 
reason to believe, Agnes Crawford was laying up for herself 
much treasure in heaven. And yet she was not happy. 
That the prosperity of the wicked (unless prosperity means 
happiness) should offend us almost beyond reconcilement, 
appears unreasonable, compared with the distrust inspired 
by the unhappiness of the godly. That (as it seems to me) 
is a matter that much more requires an obedient, unques- 
tioning faith. It is certain that Agnes Crawford was not 
happy. Unlike that pious gentleman who deemed it a 
cause of thankfulness (to himself and the elect) that there 
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were " babes a span long in hell," she not only wished that 
no little one should perish, but if it were possible, not a 
single soul, and especially not John Carlyon's soul. What 
a short time had he to live, and in the midst of life how 
near was he to death ; and yet what could she do ? Many 
a night she lay awake in her sea-bordered home, while the 
great winter tides swirled in and out, and the wind moaned 
and shrieked like a lost spirit, thinking with aching heart of 
him who saved her from the roaring flood, but whom she 
could not save. What was he doing, what was he thinking, 
what was he believing, during those precious unreturning 
months ? Mr. Carstairs had heard from him once or twice, 
but only with respect to certain business matters of a nature 
to be intrusted to him rather than to Mr. Scrivens. He was 
setting his house in order in one sense, yet there was no 
sign of carefulness for the most important matter of all. 
How often were her small white hands wedded in vicarious 
supplication — how often was his name whispered to God 
through those pure lips ! Many men have intercessors of 
this sort (besides the Great One), who, innocent themselves, 
little know what sins they would have shriven ; and Heaven 
grant such prayers may not be altogether unanswered. 
Let us trust there must be something good in the object, 
however unworthy, that can provoke such supplications. 

Winter, then, has come and gone, and it is Spring. The 
grass is green upon her father's grave, and his memory has 
faded away wholly, save from one loving heart. It is warm 
enough slowly to and fro to pace the tiny terrace of " The 
Brae," or sitting in the arbour, book in hand, to let it idly 
fall upon the lap, and watch the red-sailed fishing-boats 
putting out to sea with the flood, or the carts with their 
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freight of cocklers, crossing the eau to their work upon the 
sands, with the ebb. In the morning, Agnes sits there 
before she sets forth upon her ministrations among the poor 
or the sick, and those (saddest of all human wayfarers) who 
are at once both sick and poor ; and in the evening, when 
her labour of love is over. 

It is morning now ; the beginning of a bright and cheerful 
May day, with a wind that has lost the sting of March, not 
keen, yet blowing free. The air is clear, and objects can be 
seen afar which are often hidden by the hazy veil of Summer. 
The tide is running out like a mill-race. If yonder fisher- 
men, who have been fishing beyond Greycrags, be not wary, 
there is danger that their boat will be left aground. Agnes 
knows this from long acquaintance with the treacherous bay, 
as well as from her constant watching of the sands and the 
sea during these latter months. She knows too, the men 
who are in the boats ; they are the Millets, father and son- 
If old Stephen (not improved in morals, poor fellow, 
although still proposing to be so — ashamed, but not reformed) 
were alone yonder, she would be alarmed for his safety ; but 
William is with him, agile, sagacious, cool. Still, why do 
they delay ? By the line of sea wall that is showing on the 
island, by the dark crests of rock that are rising here and 
there out of the yellow foam, she knows that they have 
already lingered longer than is prudent. True, the head of 
their boat is pointing seaward, but they are not yet in the 
main current, and their progress is very slow — slower than 
it ought to be, considering that one has the oars out, and 
the other is pushing his hardest with the punt pole. She 
makes out so much through a little telescope ; but she 
cannot make out what is the dark object they are towing 
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astern, and which impedes their movements. She is not 
afraid, as one only acquainted with the dangers of the bay 
and not with its peculiarities, might be, of its being a 
drowned man. Such are rarely found in the locality in 
question, and never until the tide has retired. By great 
exertions, and with frequent and inexplicable changes of 
their course, the boat is at last got into the main stream, 
and hurries towards the village fast enough ; the sole diffi- 
culty now lies in stopping it at what is called, by courtesy, 
the landing-place — a few narrow yards of planks laid upon 
a bed of shining ooze. Now, she can make out what it is 
they have behind them ; it is a horse, fastened to the boat's 
stern by a bridle. 

Agnes threw down her book, and hastened through the 
little garden to the landing-place. Some accident must 
have certainly happened when a saddle-horse is found in 
that terrible bay ; it is not long before they find the rider. 
Her mind at once reverted to Red Berild, and to him with 
whom it was so often occupied, his master; but John 
Carlyon and his steed were far away, she knew. Whose 
horse was this, then, exhausted, half-dead, hurried along by 
the rapid stream without any motion of its own, and at 
times half-rolling over, so as to show its girths, as though it 
were dead indeed ? In a village like Mellor, one knows 
not only each inhabitant, but every horse and dog, yet she 
did not recognise this horse. Without wasting time in 
questions, however, she stood ready, as the fishing smack 
drew near, to seize the boat-hook which William Millet was 
holding out, for there was nobody but herself at " the point," 
as this place was called, where a jut of land turned the 
main course of the eau and formed a little bay behind it. 
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Into this bay the boat was drawn, with the poor animal 
towed behind it — a small black mare, with heaving flanks, 
and frightened eyes, who could scarcely keep her feet 
in the shallow water, although the sand beneath was toler- 
ably firm. 

" A bad business, miss, I fear," observed William, when 
they were safe in port. 

Old Stephen, to whom, probably, conversing upon such 
a subject with Agnes was personally distasteful, con- 
tented himself with touching his cap and shaking his 
head. 

" Where was it found ?" asked she. " Poor creature, how 
it shivers !" 

" Under the lee of the island, miss. A game little thing 
is that mare ; she must have been in the water these four 
hours, swimming round and round, and round and round, 
with not an inch of firm ground for her feet." 

"And the rider, William?" 

" The Lord have mercy on him, whoever he be," 
answered the young man, reverently. 

"You don't know, then, to whom the horse belongs?" 

" Yes, I do, miss. But it may not have been the owner 
who was upon her, you see. Heaven forbid that it should 
have been." 

" Why do you say that, William ?" 

"Well, miss, we're none of us fit; but Mr. Scrivens, 
he never loved God's people, and was a hard man to the 
poor." 

" Hush, William ; do not say things like that. We are no 
man's judges. Is it Mr. Scrivens' horse?" 

Two or three men had gathered together at the landing- 
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place by this time, and were helping with the boat; 
one of them, the ostler at the Mellor Arms, here in- 
terposed. 

"No, miss," said he; "it's wuss than Lawyer Scrivens, 
or at least it comes nigher to Mellor. That's Mr. Jede- 
diah's horse." 

"What, Mrs. Newman's son?" 

" Yes, miss. He bought this mare of Mr. Scrivens only 
three days ago. I saw him cross the sands upon her 
yesterday, and spoke with him ; he said he should not be 
back last night, for that there would not be time. He 
must have tried to come back, poor lad, and so been 
drowned." 

Agnes turned deadly pale, and grasped the handrail of 
the little wooden pier ; her limbs trembled beneath her. 

"What is to be done, William?" 

" I must get a horse and search the sands, miss, and 
you must go up to the Priory as was, and break it to his 
mother." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



MY JED. 



That would have been a terrible office for any woman, 
no matter of how dutiful a spirit, which William Millet 
laid upon Agnes Crawford, when he said, " You must go 
up and break it to her " — the almost certain death of her 
only son to a doting mother ! but it was far worse for 
Agnes than for any one else. Mrs. Newman and herself 
had never met since that angry parting at Greycrags, months 
ago, and she knew that Carlyon's sister had not grown less 
bitter against her in the meantime. It was impossible for 
Agnes, because contrary to her nature, to shrink from 
any duty ; but it was no wonder that in such a case she 
should procrastinate. 

" We cannot be sure, William," said she, meekly, " that 
this awful catastrophe has happened. We do not know for 
certain that anyone is drowned, and far less who it is." 

William shook his head, and answered, quietly, — 

" Very good, Miss Agnes. As soon as the tide runs out, 
I will take horse and search the sands." 

" This here mare won't be fit to carry a man within this 
twelve hours," observed the ostler; "even if she gets 
over this at all. A nice bit of blood, too, she is ; and a 
pretty price, I'll answer for it, poor Mr. Jedediah paid 
for her." 
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Poor Mr. Jedediah. How that word shot through Agnes 
Crawford's heart. She knew the young man by report only 
too well ; knew of his evil doings amongst her own little 
flock ; a wolf he had been to more than one pretty lamb. 
And, lo, he was now cut off in the midst of his sins ! 

" What horse have you up at the inn, Jim ? " asked old 
Stephen. 

" Not one," returned the ostler. " The greys are gone 
to a wedding out Northbrook way, and a gent as come to 
our house last night, has just taken out the strawberry mare, 
meaning to call at Woodlees on his way home. I believe 
he wants to buy Squire Carlyon's house." 

Marrying and buying, how the world runs on, though 
death is ever so busy amongst it ! thought Agnes. 

" Is there no other horse ? " 

" None as I knows of, ma'am ; no, not one in the 
village, excep — " and the ostler hesitated, and looked at 
William. 

" Then it's all the more necessary, Miss Agnes." said the 
latter, interpreting his glance, " that you should see Mistress 
Newman quickly. It's Mr. Jedediah's own horse as is wanted ; 
there's none else. I am sorry to put such a burden on 
you, Miss Agnes, but you must ask her to lend him to me, 
you must indeed." 

" Ask for her son's horse to search for his dead 
body ! I cannot do it ! " exclaimed Agnes, wringing her 
hands. 

"You need not say it's her son as is lost, miss," ob- 
served old Stephen, cunningly. " You can say as some- 
body's a-missing ; there will be no lie in that, for as you 
were saying, it may not be Mr. Jedediah, after all." 
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The children of this world are, in their generation, wisei 
than the children of light ; and the old man's proposition 
was welcome to Agnes by comparison with the unrelenting 
straightforwardness of his son ; it put off the evil momentj 
and even afforded some flicker of hope. 

" I will go at once," said she, quietly. " You will come 
with me, William?" 

" Certainly, miss. You see," continued he, as they left 
the landing and took the road together towards the Priory, 
" that I couldn't go myself to Mistress Newman's. I am 
out of her favour, although through no fault of mine. I 
thought it was only right to tell her something the other 
day, respecting — something about her son, as it was hei 
part to look to ; and she was very angry, very. Therefore 
she might think (which Heaven forbid), that I brought this 
sad news to her in the way of a judgment like. You, who 
have never given her offence, and are a lady like herself, 
and are much more fit to tell her." 

" I see, William, I see/' answered Agnes, mechanically. 
Her brain was busy with what she should say to this un- 
happy woman, not dreaming of the desolation that had 
befallen her, filled with petty thoughts, and probably even 
hostile and aggressive towards herself. What should she 
say ? 

Up the hill, and beside the ivied wall to the gate of the 
old house, which everybody, save its tenant, still called the 
Priory. It was getting very near now, that terrible inter- 
view; and nothing had been given her to speak. The 
page looked astonished when he opened the door ; per- 
haps because she was a stranger to the house, perhaps 
because of her companion, William. On either supposi- 
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tion it was natural enough, and yet it seemed to add to 
her discomposure. 

" I wish to see Mrs. Newman." 

The boy lingered, as though some explanation were ne- 
cessary ; very likely he surmised that something was wrong ; 
" on very particular business," added she. He led the 
way at once up stairs ; she did not notice that he gave 
William a sign to remain below; she had counted upon 
his presence and support, but she was ushered in alone. 

Mrs. Newman, early as it was, had already breakfasted, 
and was seated at a window of the drawing-room, from 
which she had doubtless watched her approach ; she rose 
and gave a cold and haughty bow. The room was cold 
and without fire ; the atmosphere and the frigidity of her 
reception combined to chill the unhappy visitor. Mrs. 
Newman was the first to speak. 

"To what am I indebted for the unexpected honour of a 
visit from Miss Crawford ? " The tone was studiously con- 
strained, but there was no mistaking the expression of the 
speaker's face. It was the very concentration of rage and 
loathing. 

" I come, dear madam " 

" Spare the ' dear,' " interrupted Mrs. Newman, harshly. 
" Pray avoid all unnecessary hypocrisies ; I assure you 
that no words you can make use of will impose upon 
me." 

" I have no wish to impose upon you, madam. I come 
as a Christian woman in the cause of charity, just as I would 
come to anyone else." 

" Thank you. I have my own poor to attend to ; and all 
that I have to give away has been given. I am not so rich 
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as some folks, and have no such expectations, but I do my 
best" 

" God forbid, madam ! that it should not be so, or that I 
should doubt it ; but you misunderstand me." 

" Indeed ! I only drew my conclusions from the person 
who accompanied you. An impudent, low-bred fellow, 
who has himself insulted, although he has not injured me as 
you have." 

"I, madam?" 

" Oh, you have a very innocent face, but it does not hide 
your scheming heart from me, young lady. And let me 
tell you this — in order that you may not stay here from the 
idea of your being welcome — that I hate the very sight of 
you. You are the vilest and wickedest girl I know — there 
is not a hussy in the parish " 

" Mrs. Newman," interposed Agnes, in a trembling voice, 
" there is a man drowned in the bay, and I want your horse 
— the loan of your son's horse — in order that William 
Millet may search the sands for the dead body." 

" There are horses at the inn, which you may hire, for 
you have plenty of money now, I make no doubt Let the 
backbiting, impertinent knave, who seems to be your friend, 
take one of those. I will not lend him — him, least of all 
people — my dear son's horse. Jedediah is very particular 
about his horses." 

"Those at the inn are all engaged, madam. Pray 
lend it" 

" I will not Is there anything else you have come here 
for? If not, you have your answer." 

" Oh, Mrs. Newman, pray forget that it is I who ask you, 
and lend William your horse. You will be sorry for it, 
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else, some day, you will, indeed. Think of the father, or 
the mother who may be awaiting the return of this lost 
man, and in vain " 

" Yes, or the lover," interposed Mrs. Newman, scornfully. 
" The young woman that adores him, but who will be com- 
forted a little, perhaps, if he has left her all his money. 
You feign astonishment, Miss Crawford, remarkably well. 
Do you mean to tell me " — here her voice rose to a shrill 
scream — " that you do not know that my brother, John 
Carlyon, has left you — you, you minx — doubtless for 
value received — all his money ? has beggared his natural 
heirs for your sweet sake ? Do you dare to tell me that 
you do not know that ? " 

" God is my witness, Mrs. Newman, that I have never 
heard one whisper of this thing before." 

" Well, then, you hear it now, let us suppose, for the first 
time ; mind, I say, let us suppose. Do not imagine that 
you will hoodwink me any more. Months ago, I confess, 
when I taunted you with some such design, though not one 
half so bad and base as what you have effected, your pre- 
tended indignation almost imposed upon me. I was nearly 
regretting having called you husband-hunter, fortune-seeker; 
but I am not to be deceived now. However, supposing 
you hear for the first time of the disposition that this man 
has chosen to make of all his fortune — save a beggarly five 
hundred pounds left to my son— what is your opinion as to 
its character ? Is it just ? Come, though I am speaking of 
your lover, and to you who profit by his insane doting, is it 
honest ? " 

" Mrs. Newman, if what you say be true, I am as 
astonished as yourself, and almost as sorry." 
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" Are you ashamed, miss ? '' 

" Yes. Ashamed to have been the involuntary cause of 
warping a just man's judgment." 

" But when he is dead, and you get the money, you will 
keep it ? " 

'• Not an hour — not a moment. I would not touch one 
shilling. So soon as the lawyers can do it, you will have 
every penny paid over, to you, as though it had come to you 
directly, and all I shall ask in return will be that you forgive 
your brother." 

" Come here, girl ; more to the light, that I may see your 
face. Is it possible that you speak the truth ? " 

"God knows it, madam." 

So quiet, so gentle of speech, and the fair face so grave 
and peaceful, as it looked up at the morning sky, not even 
a miser could doubt her. 

" Agnes Crawford, I do believe you." 

" I hope so, madam, else you do me wrong indeed." 

" Stop, girl," cried Mrs. Newman, with a suspicious glance; 
''the way that we find out whether persons are really 
sorry who have committed theft — not that I call you thief, 
although my brother's will is robbery — the test of sincerity, 
I say, is restitution. You promise to restore what you may 
come by ; but will you set that promise down in writing ? " 

" Very gladly, madam. Write any form of words down 
which you please, and I will sign it now, at once. Or get 
a lawyer to do so, if law there be for such a thing. In any 
case, it will be some hold upon even the most shameless, 
to have her written words to hold up against her ; and that 
hold you shall have." 

"Good; you do your best, though only what is right, 
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girl," said Mrs. Newman, sitting down, pen in hand. " You 
have behaved like a lady and a Christian woman. You 
will understand that for myself I am quite content with 
your word. If it were only I that was concerned in the 
matter, it should rest here. But the interests of my son are 
bound up with mine. To me, an old woman, and given, I 
trust, but little to the world's vanities, money is nothing ; 
but my Jedediah — he, dear boy, is on the threshold of life. 
I should like to see him settled well before I die ; married, 
perhaps, to some good girl like yourself, — for I believe you 
to be good, I do indeed, — and living on the old estate. 
He is a fine lad, and loves his mother ; you must not listen 
to what some folks say against him." 

"The horse, dear madam. You will let William have 
the horse ? " 

Certainly ; I Avill ring the bell and give orders." Here 
she did so. " He must be very careful with it, however, 
for it is Jed's favourite. The other, upon which he rode to 

Castleton yesterday, is a new purchase. Mr. Scrivens " 

Mrs. Newman blushed and hesitated. The fact was that, 
so desirous had she been to get the truth concerning her 
brother's will out of the lawyer, that she had given a large 
sum for the animal solely to loosen Mr. Scrivens' tongue ; 
and in this she had succeeded. Never was such bad news 
bought at so high a price. However, all was well now. 

" It was a black horse, was it not ? " asked Agnes, very 
gravely. 

" Yes, dear. Did you see it ? How well Jed rides, and 
how well he looks on horseback ; don't you think so ? You 
have not seen him lately, perhaps ; let me see, in three 
hours' time — he would be here for lunch, he said — he will 

K 
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be coming home. The tide has almost run down." There 
was a clatter of horse-hoofs in the road, and Mrs. Newman 
flew to the window. " How stupid of me," said she, with 
disappointment ; " of course it couldn't be Jed. There 
goes William Millet on the grey, and I hope he will be 
very careful. I don't know how I should look Jed in the 

face, if anything What's the matter, Miss Crawford? 

What's the matter, Agnes ? " 

" Nothing ; at least it may be nothing ; but, dear Mrs. 
Newman, I have bad news for you." 

" What — what ? " interrupted the other, seizing her by the 
arm. " My brother is dead : say it is that. Say anything, 

but It's Dot my Jed. No, no, it's not; it cannot be 

my Jed." 

" Let us hope, let us pray, for the best, dear lady. But it 
was the black horse — your son's horse — that was found in 
the bay this morning with saddle and bridle on him, but 
without a rider." 

The pen fell from Mrs. Newman's fingers ; her face stif- 
fened ; her eyes gazed upon Agnes in a sort of stupefied 
wonder. The sorrow was too great for the poor soul to 
realise. " Let us go," murmured she, " up to my room. 
Help me up to my room." 

Agnes knew what she meant ; her bedroom was on the 
floor above, and commanded from its window a wide sweep 
of the bay, now getting bare and brown. So, leaning 
heavily on the young girl's arm, Mrs. Newman made her 
way upstairs, trembling in every limb, and murmuring to 
herself, with a pathos beyond all tears or moans, " My Jed 
—my Jed ! " 

The two women took their seats at the window, watching 
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the wide waste of sand growing and growing with the out- 
going tide, while the sense of desolation grew and grew in 
the widow's heart. Her lips had ceased to move, but ever 
and anon she returned the gentle pressure of the young 
girl's hand with a sharp grip. Her eyes followed every- 
where the movements of a dark and distant speck, that was 
a man and horse, moving so swiftly, that it seemed to flit 
over the sands. As the day went on, the usual busy scene 
began to present itself in the wave-deserted bay, but the 
woman's eyes never wandered elsewhere. Suddenly they 
lost sight of this object of their anxious gaze. 

"I don't see him, Agnes," exclaimed the elder lady, 
hurriedly. "I don't see William Millet. Oh, where is he?" 

" He is behind the island, dear Mrs. Newman." Another 
clasp of the hand was her reply. Minutes went by, that 
seemed hours ; then other tiny specks, that were cocklers, 
seemed to make towards the island, and disappeared behind 
it. There was evidently something unusual thereabouts that 
was attracting them. Presently all emerged together — quite 
a thick black block — round the rocky promontory of the 
little isle, and moved towards the village, very slowly — like 
a funeral. 

"Shall I go and meet them?" asked Agnes, tenderly; 
for her companion's suspense seemed to be growing in- 
supportable. 

" No, no ; I shall know it soon enough — soon enough. 
I am not childless yet, Agnes — not my Jed, oh, God, not 
my Jed ! " 

But it was her Jed, poor soul ! William had found the 
body of the unfortunate lad upon a spit of sand, quite near 
the island, but separated from it by what was in flood-time 

k 2 
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a raging river. He was lying upon his back, with his hand- 
some face very pale and quiet, looking up at the sky, and 
the water (a usual sight in such cases) coming out of his 
mouth, as one who saw him said, " like barm." 

Jedediah had attempted, it seems, being somewhat in 
liquor, to cross the sands the night before, dangerously late, 
in respect of the tide ; yet not so much so, but that one 
well mounted, and who knew the road so well as he, might 
have effected the passage. But his new purchase, the black 
mare, unaccustomed to the unstable track, it was supposed 
grew restive, and carrying him much eastward of the proper 
course, there threw and drowned him. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



A NEW SISTER. 



Agnes Crawford not only remained at the Priory to 
comfort the wretched mother all that day, but at Mrs. New- 
man's earnest entreaty, took up her abode there until after 
the funeral. Her unselfish goodness, evidenced by a thou- 
sand daily acts and words, worked its way into Mrs. New- 
man's heart, as the continuous falling of the pearl-like 
water-drops will eat into the grimmest stone ; and well for 
the widow that it was so. Certain sad truths respecting her 
dead boy— fiercely combated by her at first, but which, at 
last, she could not resist — were presently disclosed. Mrs. 
Newman had to confess to herself that her idol had not 
been all she had fondly supposed him to be. She was not 
less devoted to his memory upon that account — what 
mother could have been ? — but the knowledge that her son 
had sinned, sowed in her this seed of good, that she grew to 
be less bitter against sinners. There must, she felt, be 
mercy for them such as she had not dreamt of, since it was 
needed for her dead boy. 

Not a day now passed but Agnes came up from " The 
Brae," and sat an hour or more in the bereaved woman's 
company. She never stayed to dinner, because she saw 
that her hostess did not wish that; for, as time grew on, 
the old habit of saving, of parsimony, not unobservable 
even during that interregnum of bereavement, resumed its 
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sway over the forlorn widow. Sad as it was, Agnes smiled 
to see it ; for it was a sign that although the heart-wound 
might not have been healed — and, indeed, could never do 
so — it" was cicatrized. When the poor lady began once 
more to sniff at her cook, and bully her page, to count the 
cutlets that left her table, and pursue the half-pence in her 
grocer's book with rapt attention, it was as healthful a 
symptom as the return of motion to the limbs of the para- 
lytic. Yet, thanks to the influence of her new friend, she 
made some struggle against this infirmity of her nature. 
The first time she felt herself able to walk to church, she 
dropped something more than small silver (of which she 
always had a great store) into the collection plate ; it was 
not, indeed, a coin of the realm ; but it was gold, and had 
been valued as such by her for many years, and kept in a 
locked drawer in her cabinet Mr. Puce called the next 
day at the Priory with a polite speech about her having 
made a mistake, and given a much more rare and costly 
gift than a common sovereign ; but she only said that she 
was glad such was the case, and bade him keep it for the 
good purpose for which it had been intended ; it was only 
right that she should suffer for her carelessness. So Mr. 
Puce had to give the poor a pound out of his own pocket, 
and add per contra to his collection of curiosities at the 
Rectory, a Spanish moidore of an inscrutable epoch, and 
with a large perforation in its middle. 

Nay, though the widow's loss bore heavily upon her night 
and day, she absolutely made use of it to excuse little 
economies and retrenchments ; " now that her dear Jed had 
been taken from her," this and that were no longer neces- 
sary. Perhaps it was partly due to these proceedings (for 
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any new act of thriftiness had always tended that way, as 
" a good stroke of business " mollifies the city man) that her 
voice grew softer, her manners more gentle even than 
before ; but something of this was doubtless owing to 
Agnes. Mrs. Newman's household outgoings for the day 
having been reduced to a minimum, that lady would wel- 
come the young girl to her breakfast parlour with the 
sweetest smile, apologising for not taking her to the more 
ceremonious apartment upon the ground that the sun spoilt 
the carpet, for which reason the shutters were kept closed ; 
or, quite as often, as time went on, the widow would walk 
down to "The Brae," and spend "a nice long morning" 
with Agnes, which was always made to extend over the 
dinner hour. It fortunately happened that, although she 
had given orders for that meal to be prepared at her own 
house, it consisted of cold meat, which will be "just as 
good to-morrow, my dear, as to-day." This frequent hospi- 
tality, so cheerfully and ungrudgingly afforded, and the 
consequent disappearance of a few items from her own 
butcher's bill, completed her young hostess's conquest. An 
individual that is always glad to see and feed one, and who 
never looks for anything in return, is formed to be a miser's 
friend ; nor was this unhappy woman's perceptions so dull 
but that she understood the motives which actuated her new 
ally. She knew that these were pity for her forlorn condi- 
tion, and the pleasure of returning good for evil. 

" It is very kind of you, Agnes Crawford," said she, as 
they sat together one afternoon in June in the little dining- 
room of the cottage; for the drawing-room was avoided 
upon such occasions at " The Brae," as it was at the Priory, 
although for far different reasons. Agnes would not compel 
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her guest to look out upon those sands which had been her 
son's untimely grave. " It is very kind of you, dear, to let 
me drop in here, and eat you out of house and home in this 
manner. I am afraid I am a great expense to you." 

" Not very great," returned her hostess, smiling ; " you 
don't eat much more than my pet bird yonder, to whom 
I give my breakfast crumbs ; and if you eat, as you com- 
plain that good Mr. Carstairs does " 

"Well, so he does, my dear," interrupted her guest, 
laying her work down upon her lap, to allow of greater 
emphasis ; " the last time he dined with me — that is, let 
me see, just nineteen months ago — he eat of every dish, 
and finished every one. I call it most ungentlemanly. And 
because there was nothing in two of the silver dishes — put 
for ornament, my dear, of course — and because there were 
flowers in the champagne glasses and no champagne — the 
idea of giving a village doctor champagne ! — he was really 
quite rude." 

" Mr. Carstairs is a very good, kind man," said Agnes. 

" I don't deny that, my dear ; I only say he is a most 
inordinate eater." 

" And I say that you eat like a robin, and are, there- 
fore, no judge," rejoined Agnes, smiling. " As for my 
expenses here, they are not much more than if I were a 
doll in a doll's house. Cubra, it seems to me, eats nothing 
but rice, so that I almost suspect her of being a ghoule ; 
and Mrs. Marcon, I am sure, is the most honest and econo- 
mical of landladies." 

" Ah, well, that is as it may be; everybody seems honest 
to you, dear. You judge people by yourself. And that 
brings me to the thing which I wanted to say to you. 
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Every day, when I go to my desk, this writing reproaches 
me — look at it. It is what I wanted you to sign with 
respect to Mr. Carlyon's will." 

" Your brother's will," observed Agnes, quietly. 

His name had never been mentioned between them since 
the day of Jedediah's death. Agnes had deemed it injudi- 
cious to press that he should be asked to his nephew's 
funeral ; but she did not think it right to pass by his sister's 
mention of him by his surname. 

" Yes, he is my brother, of course; although his conduct 
has not been brotherly — that is, in this matter," added she, 
hastily, in answer to the young girl's glance. " I don't say 
that I did all I could to win him. But as to disinheriting 
my Jed, that was a shameful thing, and — and " 

" Hush ! my dear Mrs. Newman, hush ! " 

" You don't know what I was going to add," said Mrs. 
Newman, tremulously, " and yet — I was about to say — 
with respect to that will, now that I know you, I do not so 
much wonder at it. That is what I feel bound to confess. 
He loved you — how could-he help it? — better than all else, 
and he strove to show it. And I can't blame him — that is, 
not now." Here she paused, thinking of the " might have 
been," with all its radiant hues, extinct for ever, and the 
tears rolled down her thin but not uncomely cheeks. " You 
have not signed it, Agnes, have you, yet ? " 

" I will sign it, dear Mrs. Newman, gladly." 

" No, you have not, and you shall not. And what is 
more, if John, my brother, dies before me, I shall not take 
this money. He meant it for you, and you shall have it." 

Agnes smiled sadly. " What is the use of money to 
me ? " asked she. 
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" Of much use. Of use to everybody, my dear," answered 
Mrs. Newman, with vehemence : then added, tenderly, 
" take it ; do good with it. Kiss me, Agnes." 

She tore up the paper as she spoke, and rising, threw her 
arms about the young girl's neck. She had overcome, 
perhaps, the greatest temptation of her life ; but the struggle 
had been severe and long, and she felt the effects of it. 

" There, I have done it now," cried she, " and I feel all 
the happier. If you like to give me anything out of it, you 
know, my dear," added she, cheerfully, "why, that is a 
different thing; you may let me have Woodlees, my old 
home — for it is not sold, I hear — to live in rent free. But 
I want everything to be yours to do just as you like with. 
That's all." 

" I hope none of it will ever be mine, Mrs. Newman. 
1 trust Mr. Carlyon may be spared long years— and to 
God's glory — to possess it. His is a noble life, although it 
has hitherto been passed in darkness." 

" You know his state of health, I suppose, Agnes, and 
what Mr. Carstairs thinks about him ? He heard from him 
only last week, and he was saying " 

" Oh, yes — yes — do not speak of it. At least, not in that 
way. I know all." 

" I am sorry to have distressed you, my dear." 

The two women sat for some time in silence. The 
hostess stitching at some baby clothes destined to cover 
some expected little stranger in the parish, for whom there 
was small welcome ; the guest darning an old glove. 

" Agnes," said Mrs. Newman, presently, in a very gentle 
tone, " I have been a hard woman all my life — except to 
one who is gone — but I am not hard to you. I cannot bear 
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to see those tears. What can I do to comfort you ? No- 
thing? Yes, a little, surely. When I pray to God to-night, 
I shall pray for somebody else. Not for you, for you do 
not need my prayers. Can you guess for whom ?" 

" Yes." 

" Mind, I do not mean in my old way, as you are think- 
ing. I shall not thank Heaven that I am not like him, 
unregenerate, wicked, predestined to eternal death ; but as 
one fellow-sinner for another, as a sister for a brother." 

" I am, indeed, rejoiced to hear it : at the same time, as 
a Christian woman, it is only your bounden duty." 

" True, but one I have not performed for years. And 
why shall I do so now, Agnes ? Because I really love him ? 
No. Because I honestly wish to be reconciled with him ? 
No ; I cannot even say that yet. Why shall I do it, then ? 
Can you guess ? " 

" For God's sake, I hope, dear Mrs. Newman." 

"No; for your sake. And why do I say for your sake? 
You need not answer me, my dear ; I know all about it. 
How very much you forgot when you sought me out and 
brought me comfort; how very much you forgave, which 

even if it had been committed against yourself only 

There, lean upon me ; I am your elder sister now, since 
John Carlyon is my brother once again, and you, my poor 
girl, love him. It is poor comfort that this can bring you, 
dear. A forlorn woman, vexed with petty cares, is a sad 
substitute for such a bridegroom ; but it is something. The 
man that made the breach between us two shall hencefor- 
ward be the link between us. I shall love you all the 
better and you will, at least, despise me less, Sister Agnes." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

It was night, and Agnes sat alone in her little drawing- 
room at " The Brae." Mrs. Newman had left her hours 
ago ; not long indeed after she had expressed herself in 
such unexpected terms, with regard to her brother and 
Agnes. The latter was genuinely glad and grateful that her 
guest had confessed herself so changed for the better ; that 
her mind was so conciliated, and the bitterness of so many 
years against her now only relative had been cast out. But 
so far as Mrs. Newman's demonstrativeness affected Agnes 
herself, it was no subject for congratulation. She felt 
humiliated, nay almost ashamed. How had this woman 
guessed the secret which she had striven so hard to hide 
even from her own self? By what outward sign had she 
shown that she loved John Carlyon, when her own heart 
had been forbidden to whisper it ? And yet how she did 
love him ! How sweet it was to hear the poor folks talk of 
kindly Squire John ! How welcome to her was the gratitude 
that prompted them to tell of his open-handed, generous 
ways ; of his cool courage ! With what pleasure she heark- 
ened to their speculations regarding the next comer to 
Woodlees, always ending as they did, with, " Well he will 
not be a better gentleman than the young Squire, whoever 
he be." Better to them of course they meant : but was not 
that something ? To have been good to the poor. 
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His lack of Religion, so far from deteriorating from such 
virtues, heightened them rather. If, not being a Christian 
man, he so behaved out of the mere excellence of his 
own nature, how much the nobler was that nature. 
How she had treasured the few commonplace phrases 
of Mr. Carstairs respecting Carlyon's health, listening as 
though they had no particular attraction for her ears. 
The good doctor had spoken quite openly about his patient. 
He had no idea that this girl who, to his own knowledge, 
had rejected the young Squire, was anything more than 
" deeply interested " in her discarded suitor. The letters he 
now and then received from him were not of a private 
nature, and their contents were freely communicated to 
whomsoever they might concern. There was always respect- 
ful mention of herself and inquiry concerning her well-being ; 
for the rest, a little business and a good deal of gossip com- 
posed the whole of these communications. 

" He is no better, Miss Agnes," the doctor would observe 
in answer to her questions, " simply because it is impossible 
he should get better. You can't stop a hole in your heart 
as you would a leak. He doesn't mention his health, 
because he knows this as well as I do. He is leading a gay 
life, which is the very worst for a man in his situation to 
lead, and I am surprised that he has lasted so long. If I 
had known he was going to racket about in London, I 
would not have given him so long as a year to live ; and I 
should not be the least surprised if my prophecy come true 
yet. The Ides of June have come, but they have not yet gone." 

To all this Agnes had listened with a grave but quiet face, 
and without revealing the torture of her heart. Successful 
in this, she had deemed concealment was easy under all less 
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crucial tests. And yet this woman — to whom she had never 
since their intimacy breathed Carlyon's name, in whose pre- 
sence she had studiously avoided speaking of him, although 
from no fear of such a consequence — had guessed the 
secret of her love. Agnes, though not insensible to Mrs. 
Newman's good intentions, was far from thanking her for this. 
Henceforward, then, the sweet solace of an unshared 
sorrow — for there are sorrows as well as joys wherein no 
stranger may intermeddle, and with which even a friend's 
sympathy is intolerable — was to be denied her. How far 
too might not this discovery extend ? Would vulgar eves 
begin to watch her with unwelcome pit}-, vulgar tongues to 
utter words of thankless comfort? It seemed hard that, 
though unrepining, she should not be permitted to bear her 
cross alone ; yet she was far from repining even now. 

God knew what was best for her as for everybody. Per- 
haps it was to show the powerful temptation of worldly love 
that it was decreed she should be held up as an example of 
a Christian woman whose heart was given to a godless man : 
for it had been given, that was certain, and was John 
Carlyon's still. Her very being seemed to confess it when 
the life-blood rushed to her cheeks, as though in protest 
against such a reflection as she had just made. 

Carlyon Godless ? Impossible ! God had suffered him 
to revolt for a while, but would presently beckon to him 
with forgiving finger. That was all. Presently ? It must 
be very soon then. It is impossible to describe in words the 
mental agony which that last thought engendered. We 
grieve, we weep, all hope and health seem to depart from 
us, because our loved one has died, and has left us for ever. 
That one dread sentence, " He is Dead ! " seems to com- 
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prehend in it the death of all that makes our life enjoyable, 
nay bearable. But how much more terrible to the truly 
religious soul is the fear — nay the conviction — that our 
departed brother is not only Dead, but Lost. 

The narrow-minded foolish folk who make up those 
spiritual cliques and coteries which do their very best to 
draw Religion into contempt, under pretence of fostering and 
protecting it, feel nothing of this. In their heart of hearts 
they either do not, for the most part, believe the fearful 
dogmas they enunciate, or they do not realise the effect of 
them. Otherwise, being men and not fiends, the sense of 
the eternal condemnation of the majority of their friends 
and acquaintances (of which they affect to be convinced) 
would be ever present with them ; it would take away their 
appetites (which it certainly does not), would destroy their 
sleep, would thrust itself between them and even the most 
innocent pleasure : they would never cease, like Solomon 
Eagle, from crying "Woe, woe ! " As to the few who do realise 
what must happen if their creed be true, and yet have learnt 
to regard it with calmness if not satisfaction ; the human 
wheat who are not disturbed by the doom of the tares grow- 
ing up around them; who say quietly, "They will burn, 
but we shall be in the garner" — let them beware, lest 
instead of being the Elect, their cruel feet are set on the 
very road to Perdition. Very literally they apply the 
homely saw, 

" Of all our mother's children we love ourselves the best, 
As long as we're provided for, the Devil take the rest." 

But it is doubtful if their selfish complacency will be 
rewarded exactly as they expect. 
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Agnes Crawford's religion was not of this sort. She 
believed and trembled, but it was for others, not for herself; 
and for the man she loved, above all. As in some frightful 
nightmare we sometimes see one very dear to us blindly walk- 
ing towards the brink of a sheer precipice, yet cannot raise 
hand or voice to warn him, so Agnes beheld the coming 
doom of John Carlyon. It was rarely out of her thoughts, 
and shadowed them, even when unrecognisable there, with 
habitual and deepening gloom. She was thinking of it now, 
as she sat by the open window in the summer night, looking 
forth upon the fast filling bay. There was no moon, and 
the sky was islanded with many a cloud, but by the dim 
starlight she could see the sweep and swirl of every white- 
lipped wave, as it licked up the sands. What hope there 
was for any tide-caught traveller 'twixt where she sat and 
yonder hidden shore, so little and no more was for John 
Carlyon dying in his stubborn pride. Upon one yet un- 
covered spot, not many yards from land, stood up some 
object bare and tall; the mast of a fishing vessel, the 
hull of which was already buried in the quicksand be- 
neath ; to not less certain — perhaps to scarce less speedy 
doom — was John Carlyon doomed. Across the sea and 
through the misty veil that hung above it, flashed down 
on land and wave the revolving Pharos light ; now 
hid, now seen ; it was placed there for man's guidance 
and salvation; but if one were so blind or wilful as not 
to heed it, but steer right on into the gaping jaws of 
Death ? 

All things she saw supplied the unhappy girl with images 
of her beloved one's ruin. The wave sighed at her feet, the 
night wind wailed above her in unison with her own sad 
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thoughts. Even now while she was thinking of him, pray- 
ing for him, he might be dead and 

" Agnes ! " 

The chill of fear seized all her frame, relaxed and 
enervated with sorrow, and froze it so that every limb grew 
rigid. She could not have stirred a finger to save her life. 
What was that voice, unlike to any that she knew, that had 
murmured her own name, close by her, in the very room ? 
No thought of danger — of physical peril crossed her mind ; 
she was terror-stricken with a nameless awe. AVas it then 
true, as some good Christian folks had averred, that the 
spirits of the departed are sometimes permitted to return to 
earth and reveal their fearful doom to those they have left 
behind them ? Was John Carlyon speaking to her, but not 
in the flesh ? What was this cold current sweeping over 
her, that made her shiver so, as the air of the vault did 
where they had laid her father months ago ? 

"Agnes!" 

She knew the speaker now ; yet her terror did not abate, 
but was exchanged for apprehensions of a different sort. 
The current she felt was the draught of air caused by the 
unheard opening of the door behind her. Her midnight 
visitor was one of flesh and blood ; yet scarcely to be 
dreaded less than a spectre. How had he gained admit- 
tance to the cottage without her knowledge ? And how had 
he dared to present himself, unannounced, at such an 
hour ? 

The voice was Richard Crawford's voice, but with a 
difference. Even when she recognised it as her cousin's, 
she could not fail to mark that. Why did he stand yonder 
motionless — an undefined shadow — and not greet her; if 

s 
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self-conscious of no harm after so long an absence ? What 
could this sudden visit mean, paid to her in her solitude, at 
midnight, by one that had parted from her with such 
studiously respectful mien and words? One answer only 
could be given to such a question, and her fluttering heart 
returned it, in many a hasty beat — " This man is mad ! " 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

WAS IT FACT OR FANCY ? 

Agnes was the first to speak, for her cousin, like a very 
ghost, now stood silent and motionless, as though waiting 
to be interrogated. " Why don't you shake hands with me, 
Richard?" 

The young man came forward quickly into the starlight, 
and held out his hand. She took his feverish fingers in her 
own, and holding them fast, looked long and steadily into 
his face. It had grown very thin and haggard. His eyes, 
more bright and prominent than she had ever seen them, 
moved uneasily in their sockets, as though seeking to escape 
her gaze. Upon his cheeks there was an unwonted flush, 
which, with his wild air, gave to his beauty an almost lurid 
tinge. 

"Where are you come from, cousin?" 

" London." 

" And what brings you here, so suddenly and so 
late?" 

" You." 

" Well, but I shall be here to-morrow. Why not come to- 
morrow ? Go to the inn and sleep to-night, for I am sure 
you are in need of sleep." 

" I never sleep," returned the young man, slowly. " I lie 
awake and dream— that's all. I dream of you." 

" How foolish that is of you, Richard : when you could 

s 2 
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have come and seen me, if you chose, or at all events have 
written to me : I have heard nothing of you, you know, for 
many months." 

This was true, but it had not distressed her, for Mr. Car- 
stairs had assured her that the longer her cousin remained 
away, and the less communication between them in the 
meantime, the better it would be for the young man's 
mental health. She knew that he would visit " The Brae " 
sooner or later ; for he had left his sea-chest, containing his 
professional apparel, in charge of Cubra, to whom he had 
written once or twice, short, quiet, sensible letters, which 
had spoken of himself as well and cheerful ; and the 
change in his present appearance was the more startling 
upon that account. 

"No; I have not written, Agnes, but I have heard of 
you ; and that is why I came down here. Look you," here 
he raised his voice, and struck the table with his clenched 
fist, " you have become friends with that man's sister. Why 
is that ?" 

" Because I choose, cousin," answered Agnes, firmly. 
" Mrs. Newman has suffered much of late ; she has lost her 
only son. He was drowned in crossing the sands." 

" Her son ? I did not know she had a son. Poor soul ! 
I wish it had been her brother. " 

" Richard ! Do you then wish him dead who saved your 
life in yonder bay? For shame — for shame !'' 

"Yes. All cowards deserve to die; and besides, I hate 
him." 

"That you hate him, merely shows that you are un- 
grateful, Richard. As for the rest, John Carlyon is courage 
itself." 
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" What ! when a man will not take an insult when it is 
offered? — will not accept a challenge when it is given?" 

"That depends upon who insults — who challenges. 
Have you been seeking the man's life who saved your own 
— wicked, ungrateful boy?" 

" I let him know what I thought of him, that's all, and I 
gave him the opportunity of resenting it. I say that he is a 
coward." 

" But you do not think so, Richard. If you have come 
here only to tell me falsehoods, I have no wish to hear 
them." 

" I am come here for something else, Agnes. Do not let 
us quarrel." Here his voice, erst harsh and sullen, sank 
and softened. " I am come to claim your promise, claim 
my bride." 

" My promise, Richard ?" The blood rushed to her 
face, and her breath came so short and quick, that she 
could scarcely frame the words. " I don't know what you 
mean." 

"Ah ! who is speaking falsehoods now? My pretty one 
that will not hint of love, except by those twin roses in her 
cheeks. My life, my own, my all ! — ah, how I love you !' 
His eyes had lost their shifting light, and beamed with 
ineffable tenderness ; his face, so sunk and hollowed, 
seemed to have regained its look of youth ; his fingers 
played with one bright tress of hers that had wandered from 
its fellows, as a child's hand with a flower. " How 
beautiful you are, Agnes ! Let me hear the music of your 
voice." 

It was plain that he might have been governed by her 
lightest word, did she but choose to humour him. If she 
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had but said, " Go, love, and come to-morrow,'' with a 
meaning smile, he would have obeyed her. It would have 
been easy to hoodwink one already so half-blind with passion. 
But Agnes shrank from a treachery which to many would 
have seemed a pardonable ruse. She would not play fast- 
and-loose even with a madman. 

" Cousin Richard, you have long ago had my answer to 
the question you would put. It is unmannerly, and most 
unlike a gentleman, to press me thus. I will never marry 
you, because I do not love you ; and more, Richard, if you 
continue to persecute me in this unmanly fashion, I shall 
forget that you are my cousin — the only relative I have in 
the world — and " 

'• You will not marry me !" interrupted the young man, 
vehemently; " and because you do not love me ! That is 
not true. It is because you love another man far better. 
Now, listen ; I will tell you something about that man, 
whom you think noble, pure, and truthful." 

" Are you speaking of the man you strove to kill, 
Richard ? " 

" Well, that was a lie. I did but say it to prove you — to 
see whether you could love him still, even if he were a 
coward. I wished him dead a thousand times, 'tis true — 
but then — why he saved my life. My curse upon him. If 
I had known, when we two stood upon the lessening sand 
yonder, and he was breasting the swift tide in hopes to save 
us — if I had known what was to come of it, and how this 
man should steal away your heart, I would have flung my 
arms about you, Agnes Crawford, and perished with you in 
the roaring flood, before your hand clasped his. I would, 
so help me, Heaven !" 
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" Heaven will not help you, Richard, if your thoughts 
are such as these." 

" And you shall never win him now — be sure of that," 
went on the young man, vehemently. " You hope so — yes, 
you do — but that hope shall bear no fruit. I tell you he is 
not worthy of you — he is neither pure nor true." 

"Is that 'to prove me,' also, cousin Richard?" said 
Agnes, pitifully. 

" No," answered the other with vehemence, "as God is 
my judge. I know this Carlyon well. I ought to know 
him, for I have been his shadow for these many months. 
It has been my life's work to dog his footsteps. Yes, a spy; 
why not? I would have done worse things than that to 
gain my end." 

"And what was that?" 

" To find him false to you." 

" There is no bond between this man and me, Richard, 
as I have told you long ago. He can break no faith who 
has not plighted vows." 

" Then I suppose it is the starlight which makes you look 
so pale," answered the young man, bitterly ; " it is the night 
air which chills your limbs and makes your voice tremble. 
Otherwise I should have almost thought you were afraid to 
listen to the tale of this man's guilt. If I had been loved 
like him — nay, though you loved me not, and only because 
I loved you, all women have been nought to me for your 
sweet sake ; no face, however fair, has striven within me for 
one moment for the mastery with the remembrance of 
yours ; nay, if I have been base, as your cruel eyes told me 
awhile ago, it has been all for the love of you. But this 
man, though freighted with all the treasure of your heart, is 
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blown about with every whisper from a wanton's lips. I 
have seen him, side by side with a bold beauty, her plastic 
hand in his, murmuring " 

' : What I do not wish to hear, sir," cried Agnes, haughtily. 
" You may speak truth or falsehood. But if you lie, 
you cannot be more vile than to have gleaned this 
shame and thought to have furthered your own aims by 
pouring it in my unwilling ears. I despise — I loathe 
you." 

In the silence that followed close upon her angry words, 
she heard the handle of the chamber-door turn. The air, 
that had been flowing freely through the room throughout 
the interview, suddenly ceased, a third person then, had 
either just entered or just quitted the apartment, closing the 
door behind him. She knew not who it was, but the con- 
sciousness of not being utterly alone inspired her with the 
courage that she was about to need. 

" You despise, you loathe me, do you, while you persist 
in believing this man to be all that is chivalrous and 
noble ? and you dare tell me that to my face." 

" Yes, I dare." 

" That is because you are angry, Agnes. A woman will 
say anything when her blood is up." 

" Come here to-morrow, Richard Crawford, and I will 
tell you the same." 

" How beautiful she is," murmured the young man, 
tenderly. " The passion which mars most women's charms 
only heightens hers. She loathes me, and yet, ah Heaven, 
how I love her ! — You will never be my wife, Agnes, that is 
certain ? " 

" Never, never." 
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" Then, sure as Heaven is above us, no other man shall 
wed you. Look you here." 

From his breast pocket he drew forth a sheathless knife 
and threw it on the table with a clang. The starlight shone 
upon the long and pointed blade, and glimmered on the 
stones that formed its handle. 

" That is no steel for common uses, Agnes." 

This young girl had no fear of death, nor even of 
untimely death ; but thus to die, stabbed by a kinsman, 
struck terror to her inmost heart. " Oh, cousin ! would 
you kill me ? " 

" Kill you" returned the young man, with a bitter laugh ; 
" you must have told me truth indeed, when you said awhile 
ago that you despised me. / hurt you ? I would not harm 
one shining hair of that bright head, although such sacrilege 
should cause the Devil to forego his rights and so should 
win me Heaven. I only said rfb other man should wed 
you." 

" No man is going to wed me, Richard." 

" But there is one who would wed you, if he could, and 
whom you love. A man, says Mr. Carstairs, doomed to die 
early. And I say the same. You will never see him more, 
be sure of that." 

" What, wretched boy, will you then be his assassin ? " 

" I shall stab him : yes. In two days from this, or three 
at farthest, John Carlyon will be dead, and it will be your 
love that killed him." 



He was gone. Or, had he not been there at all, and was 
it a mere hideous dream ? The sun was shining full on the 
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window of the little drawing-room, but she was cold and 
shivering. How long had she lain upon the floor, whereon 
she had found herself when she awoke ? And did she wake 
from sleep or swoon ? No sign of her late visitor was to be 
seen. Upon the little table lay her books and workbox, 
but the shining dagger was no longer among them. Had it 
never been there, or had it indeed been taken away in 
fulfilment of that horrible threat ? The deep silence of the 
early morning smote her heart with fear ; she dared not be 
alone, but seized and pulled the bell-rope. The little bell 
tinkling violently, just outside the door, roused the inmates 
of that pocket-dwelling as effectually as any alarm-bell tolled 
backwards from cathedral tower. 

Mrs. Marcon, beheld for once without her widow's cap 
and weeds, hurried into the room. 

" Lor, Miss Agnes, why what is the matter? How early 
you have got up, and how pale you are ! I am sure you 
must be ill.'' 

A moment after her entered dusky Cubra ; her attire not 
presenting any very striking difference to that she wore in 
the day. 

" Gorramighty bress us, Missie Agnes, what the matter?" 

" There is somebody in the house. Some man." 

" Robbers ! " cried the widow, clasping her hands ; 
" Heaven preserve us, this is what I always thought would 
come of being a lone woman ! " 

" No, not robbers," said Agnes, gravely, and casting a 
suspicious look at Cubra. 

" Lovers ! " exclaimed the widow, with a shudder of 
disapprobation and surprise, " Lor, who'd a thought it with 
one of her colour ! " 
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Cubra did not deign to reply to this remark, whether 
she considered it as a compliment or an innuendo. 

" Are you sure you locked both the doors last night, as 
usual, Mrs. Marcon ? " inquired Agnes. 

" Oh, yes, miss, I am always particular about that ; but 
it's very easy to see for yourself." 

This suggestion that her lodger should satisfy her own 
eyes did away with the necessity of any solitary exploration 
upon the widow's part which she would probably not have 
undertaken, notwithstanding the broad daylight, for millions 
of money. Upon the other hand, she was exceedingly 
averse to be left alone in the drawing-room ; so the three 
women accomplished the tour of the house together, the 
whole inspection — which was a very thorough one — occupy- 
ing about as many minutes. It was impossible that even a 
mouse could hide itself in that diminutive dwelling, and 
indeed they found one in occupation of the kitchen. Both 
doors were securely fastened on the inside, as the widow 
maintained she had left them. 

" I suppose I must have been mistaken," said Agnes, 
when the search was over ; "I am very sorry to have 
disturbed you : but I certainly heard a noise." 

" And got up and dressed yourself, without calling us ! 
That was very wrong, Miss Agnes. Now do go to bed 
again, and try and get some sleep." 

They did not suspect then that she had been up all night : 
and there was no need to tell them. Alone in her little 
chamber, she strove to recall what had happened in the 
drawing-room. Every motion made, every sentence uttered, 
recurred to her with a distinctness, very unlike the remem- 
brance of a dream. And yet how could Richard have 
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possibly concealed himself in such a house, on the preceding 
evening, or how escaped through the locked doors ? Her 
agitation was such that she could not bring herself even to 
lie down, but having disarranged the bed to give the idea 
that she had slept there, she once more passed into the 
drawing-room. Yes, in yonder corner he had stood in 
shadow, and then again by the table, where he had rested 
his hand upon that very volume. Strange and unac- 
countable as were his coming and going, she could not 
disbelieve the evidence of her senses. A sudden thought 
caused her to lift the sash, which the widow had closed and 
fastened, and lean out of window. Yes, it was as she 
suspected. Upon the little margin of flower plot that lay 
immediately beneath, between the window and the box- 
fringed gravel walk, there were two footmarks, with the toes 
turned towards the cottage. Her late visitor, stepping over 
her prostrate form, as she lay in a swoon, must have escaped 
by this means, letting himself drop — as he might very easily 
have done — from the window-sill. She had no further 
doubt about the reality of what had occurred ; of the immi- 
nence of the peril that threatened John Carlyon ; but it was 
necessary that others should have none. She felt convinced 
too that it was by Cubra's connivance that her cousin had 
obtained entrance to the cottage, or had been harboured 
within it, the preceding evening. It must have been she 
who had informed him of her growing intimacy with Mrs. 
Newman. Every moment was precious, yet unwilling to 
arouse the suspicion of her black attendant, Agnes waited 
until she heard the latter — who was a very early riser — leave 
her room and busy herself in the kitchen. Then she stole 
quietly into the vacated apartment, and opening the chest 
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where Richard's marine apparel was stored, took out a pair 
of shoes, and placing them in her pocket, sought the garden. 
Kneeling upon the gravel walk she compared these carefully 
with the footmarks on the mould, and found them — making 
allowance for the fact that the latter were the impressions 
of high-heeled boots — to correspond exactly. Then hastily 
putting on bonnet and shawl, she let herself out at the 
garden gate, and after hesitating a moment at the turning 
that led to the Priory, passed on through the awakening 
village, and rang the bell at Mr. Carstairs' door. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE IDES OF JUNE. 



If Mr. Carstairs' audacious prophecy regarding John 
Carlyon's lease of life is to prove true, it must do so within 
the next twenty-four hours, for after to-morrow he will have 
lived his year. In the mean time the doomed Squire feels 
physically as well as ever, though mentally much depressed. 
London life does not suit him : the pleasures of the town 
have long ago begun to pall. 

His existence at Mellor had indeed been aimless enough, 
but it was at least natural, and plentifully sprinkled with 
kindly acts and words to those about him. He missed the 
homely honest faces which had always a grateful look in 
them when they met his. True, in London his hand was 
as ready to give, his heart to feel — and there is no place 
where the poor have greater need of help — but the charity 
which takes the form of subscription, although as advan- 
tageous as any personal aid to the recipient, has no such 
healthy effect upon the giver. He felt the bond between 
himself and his fellow-creatures loosening day by day, and 
with a sense of loss. And yet it seemed impossible for him 
to resume his old mode of life in the country, with its long 
periods of inaction, wherein his thoughts must needs revert 
to his lost love. He thought of her now, in spite of all 
distractions : how different she was from even the best of 
the fine ladies with whom he was acquainted ; how superior 
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to Edith Treherne, for instance, with her grand airs and 
shallow feelings. And what was it made her so ? Agnes 
was beautiful, indeed, but he had seen faces quite as fair ; 
her mind was not uncultivated ; she had the accomplish- 
ments of her class ; but he knew girls more intelligent and 
more talented than she was. What was it then that made 
her charm so magical ? It was her goodness, without doubt. 
But how did she come by that ? 

Vicious persons are, as a rule, much better than they 
seem, just as Puritans are much worse; among even profli- 
gates there is benevolence, kindliness, and even occasional 
self-sacrifice. Amid the whirl of fashion (worse than what 
is called " the vortex of dissipation," because it may last for 
a life-time, which the latter rarely does) there are sometimes 
little quiet eddies of well-doing. Its votaries not unfre- 
quently do good by stealth, and would blush to the roots of 
their hair if they found it fame. But regarding the company 
he was now keeping in the most favourable light consistent 
with truth (and this he did), Carlyon was obliged to confess 
that not only in extent and permanence, but in kind, the 
goodness of Agnes Crawford was of quite another sort than 
theirs. There was certainly something about it — supposing 
that the word really had a meaning — which one calls Divine. 
If it indeed was so, there was no wonder that Agnes could 
not, and did not love him. If she had done so, if she had 
but consented to bear with his spiritual deficiencies, and let 
him learn from her own lips the whole secret of her happi- 
ness — but she had not liked him enough for that ; and he 
would have no other teacher. 

He had, now and then, of late months — thinking " this 
would please her if she could know of it " — found himself in 
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a church, and listened without much profit. He had been 
taken hither too by Edith Treherne, to hear her uncle the 
" snowy banded, delicate handed, dilettante dean, intone," 
with more amusement to himself than advantage. Edith 
was going to be married, by-the-bye, by that very dean in a 
few weeks, and to a most eligible suitor — a wealthy baronet 
of very ancient lineage, and who himself was upwards of 
seventy years of age. The match had been somewhat 
hastily arranged — the bridegroom feeling perhaps that he 
had not any time to lose — but the happy pair were 
" engaged," and the fashionable newspapers of the previous 
week had found themselves in a position to inform society 
of that fact. So far from this disturbing Carlyon, it rather 
pleased him. His conscience had somewhat pricked him as 
to the part he had played with that young lady, and he was 
glad that it had not ever so slightly interfered with her 
prospects. Xow if he should hear that some one was about 
to marry Agnes Crawford, he felt that it would well nigh 
drive him mad. And yet, not only had there been no such 
tender " passages " between himself and her, as between him 
and Edith, but science had declared him to be a doomed 
man. The grave, and not the bridal bed, was waiting for 
him. His lease of life seemed likely, indeed, to be longer 
than was expected ; but it must at all events be very short. 
" The shorter," thought he, with bitterness, " the better." 
He should be sorry to prove Carstairs a false prophet ; the 
little man's reputation was dear to him, he knew, and he 
had pinned it upon this very point. It would be quite a 
pity to disappoint him, and cui bono 2 What vista stretched 
before him — though indeed but for a short distance — in case 
he should live on ? A little more of this wearisome London 
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life, so self- indulgent, yet so unsatisfying. No ; he would at 
ill events quit that. He would just stay in London twenty- 
four hours longer, in order to give Carstairs his chance, and 
then if he did not exchange his snug rooms at the Albany 
for some snugger chamber in Kensal Green, he would be 
off to the Continent. As though Black Care, which sat so 
immediately behind him upon Red Berild in Rotten Row, 
would not be ready to cross the Channel, nay, to fly with 
him to the ends of the earth ! 

If Carlyon had been a younger man, it is probable he 
would not have succumbed to these melancholy reflections, 
as it is certain that he would have escaped from the fascina- 
tion of a hopeless attachment ; but as matters were, the 
companionship of his own thoughts was growing less and 
less tolerable. In society, on the other hand, he had got to 
be almost boisterously gay, and was voted by men (for he 
rather avoided drawing-rooms now) uncommon good com- 
pany. When he left them, the life of the party was said to 
have departed from it; but it was only a galvanic sort Of 
life, that expired with the artificial stimulus. 

It was late even for roysterers ; the hum of pleasure that 
succeeds the roar of commerce was quite hushed. The 
streets were so silent that the slow-pacing policeman made 
stiller by his tread their quietude. The stars were shining 
brightly, although the moon was young. Far as the eye 
could reach the broad thoroughfare of Piccadilly was tenant- 
less, as Carlyon moved leisurely along it homewards. His 
cigar was yet but half consumed — and it is curious, how 
men, no matter how extravagant, object to throw away a 
good cigar ; it was doubtless on account of this economical 
habit, that he loitered, almost as the guardian of the night — 
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whom he could hear coming up behind him, at a great 
distance— loitered and halted, shaking the area-gates and 
throwing his bull's eye into the keyholes of the doors. A 
cigar, with solitude and starlight, will make most men 
contemplative. Carlyon bethought him of the generations 
that had trodden that broad street before him, who had 
come and gone, finding even Piccadilly no continuing city; 
upon whom those eternal stars had looked down as they 
looked at him, so purely, so pitifully. And to what end ? 
Were not the gas lamps equally useful, and much more to 
be relied on 1 As for beauty, the pyrotechnic display called 
gas-stars had in that respect clearly the advantage over the 
heavenly bodies. And yet there was surely something in 
the latter which the former could not boast of. Edith 
Treherne was a gas-star, but Agnes Crawford was just like 
one of these : as pure, as pitiful, and as far removed from 
men like him. 

"Hullo, you, sir!" 

This exclamation was drawn from him by the sudden 
stepping-forth of a man from a narrow alley on his left, who 
placed himself directly in his way. " There is room for you 
and me to pass one another in Piccadilly to-night," con- 
tinued Carlyon, sternly, "without rubbing shoulders, and you 
had best take your own side of the pavement. — Oh ! I beg 
pardon ; I see, it is Mr. Richard Crawford." 

There had been a tacit antagonism between these two 
men from the very first ; but they had always been frigidly 
polite to one another. The recollection of what he owed to 
Carlyon had restrained any expression of the young man's 
antipathy, and the squire on his part never forgot that 
Richard was Agnes' kinsman, and one who was dear to her. 
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But they each knew that they were rivals ; and the one of 
them that the other had been successful where he himself 
had failed. 

Carlyon would have held out his hand, perhaps, and said 
a few ordinary words of civility, but the look and manner of 
the other forbad that. His face, contrasting with the coal- 
black hair, was white as marble ; his eyes burnt with the 
steady glow of hate ; the iron steadiness of his arm, as it 
barred Carlyon's way, was a menace. 

" It is late, I know, Mr. Carlyon," said Richard, hoarsely ; 
" but I have waited for you here these four hours, and I 
must insist upon having speech with you." 

" Insist, sir ? However, we will not quarrel about a word. 
Your business must be urgent since it has put you to so 
great an inconvenience, although how you knew that I was 
about to pass this way to-night is beyond my guessing." 

" I knew it, Mr. Carlyon, and much more. I have 
watched your every movement for these many months. In 
town and out of town, you have had a companion whom you 
little suspected." 

"Indeed !" returned Carlyon, scornfully. "True, now I 
think of it, I remember that once or twice of late it has 
struck me that some fellow dogged my footsteps." 

" It was I." 

"Well," rejoined Carlyon, calling to mind something that 
Mr. Carstairs had written concerning this young man ; " it 
is fortunate for you that you have said as much. A gentle- 
man that stoops to play the spy is in the same category as 
one who, being wealthy, plays the thief. He is not the 
master of his own actions ; and therefore " 

" Out of your charity he may escape the horsewhip," 

t 2 
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interrupted the young man, bitterly. " Thank you. I owe 
you my life, Mr. Carlyon, and you draw upon the bank of 
my gratitude without fear of its breaking, I perceive." 

" Indeed, sir, I had forgotten the circumstance to which 
you allude," returned Carlyon, hotly ; " and I beg you will 
forget it too. I wish to have no relations with you which 
are not of the most conventional sort. Pray release yourself 
from anything that may seem to link together you and me." 

" I wish I could," replied the young man, sternly. 
" There is something else than the saving of my worthless 
life that set me on your track, and brings me here. You 
pretend to love my cousin Agnes." 

" Silence, sir ! " cried Carlyon, in a terrible voice. " Let 
me pass, I say." 

" No. You may vapour as you please, but you shall hear 
me out. You told her, I say, that you were her lover, and 
she believed you. Nay, / believed you too until I came to 
know you. Till I found you with that girl — Edith Tre- 
herne — at Richmond, I thought you might have loved my 
cousin — not indeed as / love her, indeed no — but with an 
honest heart. I knew you were unworthy of her — who is 
not ? — but I did not think to find you false to her. And yet 
how glad I was to find you so ! If you had married that 
girl, I could have blessed you, deemed you the best friend 
that man ever had. But when I found her plighted to 
another, I hated you worse than ever, because I knew that 
Agnes would love you still." 

" That Agnes would love me still ! " repeated Carlyon, 
mechanically, but in low and gentle tones, like one in his 
sleep that dreams a pleasant dream. Then she did love 
him after all ; for whose evidence could be so trustworthy as 
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that of his rival ? His anger was clean gone ; he began to 
pity this unhappy youth who saw in him, it seems, a more 
favoured suitor. 

Richard marked the change in his countenance at once, 
and assigned to it the right cause. He had unwittingly 
been the means of giving this man hope in the very matter 
wherein he would have had him despair. Mortification, 
jealousy, hate, seized upon his soul together, and he was no 
longer himself. His fixed intention upon leaving Agnes two 
days before, had been (as he had told her) to kill Carlyon ; 
but his better nature had in the meantime revolted at such 
an act of ingratitude, more perhaps than at the crime itself. 
All that he really wanted was to detach his rival's affection 
(the strength of which he greatly underrated) from its object. 
If he could do that, there would be some comfort for him, 
even although he could never call Agnes his own. The 
idea of any other man's possessing her was intolerable to 
him, and he was well aware that she really loved Carlyon. 
He had also hitherto imagined that Carlyon knew this, and 
it had been his purpose in seeking the present interview to 
work upon his rival's pride with the same weapon which he 
had used with so fatal an effect in the case of his uncle. He 
had meant to tell him that if he were to marry Agnes, he 
would wed the daughter of a disgraced and outcast man. 
If this .should fail — well, he had persuaded himself that it 
would not fail. He had not dared to look the alternative 
that had suggested itself to him in the face ; and although 
the sight of his rival had set his very brain on fire, he had 
until this moment intended to confine his arguments to 
words. But now that he found he had actually let Carlyon 
know for the first time that he was beloved, and the possible 
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consequences of such a revelation flashed upon him, he 
forgot all his scruples. 

"You need not smile, sir," cried he, passionately, "nor 
wear that look of triumph. If Agnes Crawford ever loved 
you, she does not do so now. She knows that you deceived 
her, played her false, and wooed another." 

" What, did you tell her ? " exclaimed Carlyon, seizing him 
by the collar. 

" Yes, I told her all." 

" Talebearer, coward, spy " 

The two men struggled together, each holding by the 
other's throat ; Carlyon's giant strength had already made 
itself felt, when Richard drew from its hiding-place the long 
keen knife, the sight of which had of late so terrified his 
cousin, and struck his antagonist two violent and rapid 
blows. Carlyon, with his hand to his heart, staggered and 
fell. Richard, transported with fury, would have thrown 
himself upon him, and stabbed him a hundred times ; but 
the policeman, whose footsteps had been growing more and 
more distinct throughout the interview, now hastened up at 
the sound of their struggle, and the assassin, throwing the 
bloody steel upon the pavement, fled from him at utmost 
speed. The former having given the alarm, proceeded to 
attend to the wounded man. He was quite insensible, but 
the contents of his card-case showed he was within a very 
few doors of home, and as soon as assistance arrived, he was 
taken to his own lodgings. 

" I doubt it's a bad job," observed the first policeman, 
to his fellow, as they emerged from the gates of the 
Albany ; " them snug chambers will want a tenant before 
long." 
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" Ah ! likely enough. Did he speak e'er a word when you 
fust found him ? " 

" Yes, and a very queer thing it was he said — a pint to 
remember when the time comes, perhaps, though it's dark 
now. ' Carstairs was right, 1 said he, ' after all. 1 " 



CHAPTER XXX. 



NURSE AND PRIEST. 



Notwithstanding the early hour at which Agnes had 
made her visit to the village doctor, he was already up and 
away, having been sent for to one of his numerous but 
ill-repaying patients in a neighbouring hamlet ; so she 
turned her steps whither she had originally half resolved on 
going, namely to the Priory. But here, too, she was doomed 
to meet with disappointment, for the dishevelled page who 
answered her summons, informed her that his " missus " had 
been bad all night, and that he himself was under orders to 
run down to Dr. Carstairs to ask him to step up. Agnes 
knew that Mrs. Newman was not one to send for medical 
advice at five shillings per visit, except from urgent need, 
and hence, not without grave misgivings, at once repaired to 
that lady's chamber. She found her flushed and feverish, 
after a sleepless night, consequent, in reality, although she 
ascribed it to other causes, upon the mental conflict and 
emotion of the previous day — her determination to be 
reconciled with her brother, and her heroic resolve to give 
up all claim upon his property — and if not seriously ill, at 
all events much too indisposed to receive the information 
which she had come to convey concerning Richard's visit 
and Mr. Carlyon's danger. There was nothing for it 
therefore but to wait at the house with as much appearance 
of unconcern as she could put on, until the doctor came, 
which did not happen for some hours. 
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After the interview with his patient, Agnes unfolded to 
him in private all that had occurred during the past night, 
and besought his advice and assistance. He did not for a 
moment doubt (as she had almost apprehended he would) 
the actual facts of her narration ; he had too high a respect 
for her common sense to ascribe any of them to hallucina- 
tion ; but from the opinion which he had himself formed of 
her cousin's character, he thought it exceedingly improbable 
that he would be as good or bad as his word. 

" In the heat of passion, my dear Miss Agnes, and 
smarting under the bitter sense of disappointment, I can 
imagine this unhappy young man making use of any 
menace, and meaning, while he spoke, to carry it into 
execution. But any interval of time with him would pro- 
duce first irresolution and then repentance. He is quite 
incapable — unless his nature has altered much for the worse 
of late — of seeking out a rival with the intention of slaying 
him in cold blood." 

"But if he is mad, Mr. Carstairs — if he is downright 
mad?" 

" Mad he could scarcely be to have spoken so rationally 
as you represent him to have done. That his brain is liable 
to be affected by any violent emotion I do not doubt ; but 
that, on the other hand, he has nothing of the crafty and 
malicious scheming of the madman about him I feel posi- 
tively certain. Do not alarm yourself, my dear young lady. 
Believe me there is no such danger as you picture to 
yourself, but at the same time I will take care to put Carlyon 
on his guard. I will write to him by this afternoon's post. 
There — will that content you ? " 

"I suppose that is all which can be done?" returned 
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Agnes, sighing. " But how frightful a peril, how hideous a 
crime, is this which you talk of with such calmness. May 
God have mercy upon him, and turn his heart while there is 
yet time." 

" Nay, Miss Agnes, if what you fear be true, there is no 
question of God's forgiveness in the matter ; it is his own 
hand which has afflicted him." 

Agnes' white cheeks flushed to the forehead : the surgeon 
had misunderstood her; her last words had referred to 
Carlyon ; but she did not reply. Mr. Carstairs regarded 
her fixedly, at first with wonder, then with a look of 
pity. 

"He shall be warned this very day, I promise 
you," reiterated he. " I will go home now and write the 
letter." 

And he did so. That letter came to John Carlyon, only 
to remain unopened on his desk, because six hours too late 
to give effect to its contents. 

Upon the afternoon of the third day, while he still lay 
fevered and unconscious, the nurse that waited upon him 
was called out — he being fast asleep — to see two strangers ; 
one an elderly gentleman, who announced himself as an 
intimate friend of the sick man, the other a young lady, very 
beautiful, but with an air of intense mental suffering. 

" You need not tell me who this is, sir," said the garrulous 
old woman, dropping a conciliatory curtsy ; " it's Mr. 
Carlyon's sister. And very pleased I am to see you, 
mum,— not like some nusses as might be jealous of not 
being let to do everything for the poor dear. I was the 
fust to say you should be sent for : not as I feared the 
'sponsibility " 
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" How is your patient, woman ? " broke in the male 
visitor, unceremoniously. " I am a medical man myself, so 
you may speak the truth in as few words as possible." 

" I ax your pardon, sir, I am sure," said the nurse 
humbly, and with an evident effort to curtail her loquacity ; 
"better, sir, better; but he has had a bad time of it, and is 
not his own self in his head yet. It is his sister here as will 
do him the most good, as soon as he begins to come round. 
He has done nothing but call for you, mum, when he's 
awake, and moan about you in his sleep ; it's ' Agnes ! 
Agnes ! ' with him from morning to night." 

Agnes started and trembled violently, but Mr. Carstairs 
promptly came to the rescue. 

" Very proper — very natural, nurse," said he ; " but, you 
see, you make the young lady nervous, and since she has 
come to help you nurse him, that will not do. At what time 
does Mr. Martin make his visits ? " 

" Well, sir, he has been here this morning, and he will 
come again at four or so ; that is, in about an hour's time. 
But there is no reason why you should not come and see the 
poor gentleman at once ; unless indeed the young lady is 
not used to a sick room." 

" She is as good a nurse as there is in London, my good 
woman," answered Mr. Carstairs. " Mr. Martin and I are 
old friends, and I am sure he will make no objection to my 
presence, so you may lead the way." 

His three days' fever, although intermittent and at times 
leaving him quite conscious of what was passing, had wasted 
Carlyon's giant form to a mere shadow. His eyes, fast shut, 
reposed in two hollow caves. His head, moving uneasily 
from side to side, was shorn of its brown curls. One large 
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hand lay motionless upon the coverlet, bleached and thin ; 
the other was thrust beneath his pillow. 

" You find your brother sadly altered, miss, I don't 
doubt," whispered the nurse; "but, bless you, he'll come 
round yet. The wound is healing very nice. It is deep 
enough indeed, but it runs crosswise, no thanks to the 
villain as stabbed him. What saved his precious life was 
the little Bible as he carried in his breast-pocket ; that 
stopped one blow altogether and turned the other towards 
the collar-bone. The doctor has the book, with half the 
leaves stuck through, against when the trial comes on, if 
they have the luck to catch the scoundrel, which I should 
like to pull his legs myself upon the gallows' tree. But see, 
the poor dear is waking up a bit." 

With a weary sigh, that told more of oppression than 
relief, the sick man opened his eyes. Unexpressionless and 
dim enough they looked, but they had lost the glitter- of the 
fever-fire. 

" He is coming to hisself," whispered the nurse to Agnes, 
who mechanically had shrunk behind the curtain at the 
bed's head. Mr. Carstairs, on the other hand, was standing 
by the fire, in full view of Carlyon. The latter, however 
took no notice of him, taking it for granted probably that he 
was his usual medical attendant. With difficulty the sick 
man drew forth the hand that lay beneath the pillow, and 
looked piteously at the empty palm. 

" That's what he always do when he wakes," whispered 
the nurse, with that triumphant zest which the ignorant 
exhibit when imparting information. " It's a sign that he 
wants to have his hands washed." 

" Well, Carlyon, my good fellow, don't you know me ? " 
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inquired Mr. Carstairs, gently, as he approached the bed. 
"You have had a bad bout of it, but we shall soon set you 
up again. I have come up to London on purpose to see it 
done." 

" You're a good soul, Carstairs," murmured the sick man, 
smiling feebly. " Take my hand and shake it, for I can't 
shake yours. God bless you ! " 

" Those are pleasant words to hear from your lips, my 
friend ; they give me hope that He has blessed you." 

"I hope so. At all events, I have given up the fight 
against him, Carstairs. He was too strong for me, and I 
have made my submission. Perhaps I should have done it 

earlier, but for " Here he paused, and a look of 

unutterable tenderness stole over his haggard features. 
"Where the bribe is very large, an honest man turns his 
head the other way, and keeps it so as long as he can, and, 
oh, my friend, what a bribe was offered me ! " 

" Nay, nay ; I must go away if you excite yourself thus, 
Carlyon. I do not come here to do you harm, but good. 
You may smile in that lackadaisical manner, and shake your 
head as much as you please, but I say ' good ; ' and good for 
evil, too, considering that you have already made my 
prophecy of no effect, and intend, I dare say, for contradic- 
tion's sake, to get as well, and strong as ever." 

"Not so, my friend, do not deceive yourself," returned 
Carlyon, gravely ; " nor do I wish to live." 

"Very well, we will talk about that when you are con- 
valescent, and can argue the matter on fair terms. When a 
man is so ill as you have been, he sometimes feels like one 
who accidentally finds himself near a place he means some 
day to visit, but had no present intention of doing so ; it is 
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not worth while, he thinks, since he is so nigh the grave- 
mouth, to return. Such thoughts, however, do not become 
a man of courage. You were looking for something beneath 
the pillow, my friend ; what was it ? " 

" A very little matter, Carstairs ; a very foolish matter, as 
it will seem to you. But there is a little note in yonder 
desk — it lies on the right-hand, just as you open it — which I 
like to have under my pillow." 

Mr. Carstairs gave it him, and as he did so, could not but 
notice the handwriting of the address. 

" You know from whom it came, my friend," said the sick 
man. 

" Yes." 

" All the world might read it. When next you are asked 
to dinner, it will be in the self-same phrase ; and yet this is 
the dearest thing I have. They are the first words and the 
last — save one, which you have seen — that I ever had from 
her. God bless her ! " 

" If she were to come and nurse you, Carlyon, in your 
sister's place, but at your sister's special wish, what would 
you say then ? " 

" I would say that heaven had wrought a monstrous 
miracle, and sent an angel with the devil's own cre- 
dentials " 

" Hush, hush, Mr. Carlyon," said Agnes, stepping from 
behind her screen ; " do not wrong your sister thus. God 
has touched her heart, as I had hoped he had touched yours, 
and she loves you and prays to Him for you." 

Carlyon's face was lit up Avith a great glow of joy, and he 
strove to raise himself to greet her; but the effort was 
beyond his strength, and he fell back with a feeble groan. 
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" Remember, young lady," interposed Mr. Carstairs, 
firmly, "you are Mr. Carlyon's nurse, and not his priest, 
here. I must have no such talk as this — at least, not now." 

And Agnes obeyed him; "Sister Agnes," as Carlyon 
called her throughout her mission, and as Mr. Martin 
came to call her when he found how well she deserved the 
title. 

A breezy, jocund, health-diffusing man was the doctor — 
an old friend and fellow-student of Mr. Carstairs, as it 
happened — who, living close by, had been called in by 
happy chance to the wounded man. 

After a day or two, the country practitioner went home, 
feeling sure that he had left his friend in safe hands, and 
leaving behind him Agnes and widow Marcon, who had 
accompanied the former to town, since her suspicions of 
Cubra's having some confederate hand in the recent 
calamity, forbad her taking her own attendant. It was, 
doubtless, very "bold," and " dangerous," and " indecorous," 
in the eyes of some people (although Mrs. Newman had 
both approved of and pressed her doing so) that she should 
help to nurse Carlyon every day ; but I do not think Agnes 
was much distressed by that consideration — having a Great 
Adviser whom she was wont to consult in all matters — even 
if she entertained it at all. And indeed such misgivings 
were totally out of place. It was true that the sick man 
grew stronger, and bade fair to make a complete recovery 
from his wound; but he still considered himself, as did 
Agnes likewise, as a doomed man. His heart had troubled 
him of late so incessantly that he could not forget that his 
days were surely numbered ; and she, so soon as he could 
ear it, had pressed the claims of religion upon him with 
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the earnestness inspired by the same conviction. Their 
behaviour was very far from that of lovers. She read to him 
from that same book whose resistance to the cruel steel had 
saved his life, and he listened like one upon whose favoured 
ears fall the very harmonies of heaven ; but all her influence, 
all her charms, were made to serve that cause alone to which 
Carlyon was slowly but surely being won ; she had no 
thought, no dream of winning him, except for God. 

He had received a letter from Mrs. Newman, the contents 
of which, perhaps, penetrated him more than all else with 
the sense of this young girl's goodness. He had reproached 
himself somewhat with not having written to his sister upon 
the occasion of Jedediah's death ; that opportunity passed, 
it seemed well-nigh impossible that they should become 
friends ; and lo ! now the overture of reconciliation had 
actually emanated from her. Who but Agnes could have 
brought this about, and by what other means than those to 
which she herself attributed it — that faith by which miracles 
were said to have been wrought of old ? 

Agnes told him of Mrs. Newman's revelation to her 
concerning the disposal he had made of his property by 
will, and of that lady's subsequent self-denial. 

" I could not have believed it," said he, gravely, " from 
any other lips than yours. What a pang it must have caused 
poor Meg ! " 

" Yes, Mr. Carlyon," said Agnes, with an answering 
smile : " but you must not inflict it a second time. Under 
no possible circumstances should I have taken, or would I 
take one shilling of that which she so highly values, and 
which should naturally revert to her ; but the gift must come 
directly from your hands, and not through mine." 
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" What, must I make another will then, and leave you 
nothing ? " 

"Certainly. What right have I to what you have to 
leave ? Nay, even what need of it ? " 

" You will let me bequeath you Red Berild, however, the 
horse that saved your life to bless mine — the horse that you 
sketched on Greycrags lawn in those happy summer days, 
Agnes ? " 

" Yes ; you may leave me Red Berild, Mr. Carlyon, if my 
acceptance of it will please you/' said she, softly. " I have 
been to see him since I came ; Mr. Carstairs took me ; the 
noble creature looked so wistfully for the master that we 
could not bring." 

" Poor Berild ! You will ride him for my sake, Agnes ; 
he is very quiet, and after a little you will find that you may 
guide him — as you did his owner — with a word." 

So, like two children in a churchyard, into whom enters 
no natural thought of mirth and play, because of the open 
grave close by them, and of its expected tenant, Agnes and 
John Carlyon spoke not of earthly love and scarce of this 
world at all. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A CONSULTATION AND ITS RESULTS. 

When Carlyon was well enough to lie on the sofa, and 
take his meals with the enthusiasm incident to a convales- 
cent after fever, Mr. Martin announced his own occupation 
to be gone. " I never stay where I am not really wanted," 
said the cheery surgeon, '■' but if you like being doctored, I 
will send you a man who will stick by you, and give you 
pills as long as you choose to take them. In my opinion 
you are cured." 

"Cured of my wound?" returned Carlyon slowly. 
"Yes, thanks to you, sir, I feel that I am. This is 
not the first time that I have been deeply indebted to 
your profession." 

" Ah. Well, I hope you'll never need to see any one of 
them again." 

" Thank you," returned the patient, smiling. " I shall be 
always glad, however, to see you again, Mr. Martin — that is 
at dinner ; and likewise our good friend Carstairs." 

"Ah, capital fellow, Carstairs," assented the surgeon, 
cheerfully, at the same time walking to the door and opening 
it as though to make sure that the nurse was out of earshot. 
Agnes had been sent out by his own edict that afternoon 
for a "constitutional" with Mrs. Marcon, in the park, for 
the recent change from her usual active habits at Mellor 
had begun to tell upon her somewhat. " A capital good 
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fellow is Carstairs, and a man of science too, but crotchetty ; 
between ourselves, sir, infernally crotchetty. We were 
students together at Guy's." 

" Were you indeed ? " rejoined the sick man, languidly, 
and thinking to himself how long Agnes had been away. 
" What an immense time ago it seems." 

" Eh ! well, it's not so long, sir," rejoined Mr. Martin, 
sharply. " I don't suppose either of us is fifteen years 
older than yourself. But what I was going to say is, that 
even then Carstairs was very like some sexagenarian phy- 
sician, who has devoted his whole energies to one branch of 
disease, and has got to believe that all mankind, either 
directly or indirectly dies of it. With doctors who are 
ladies' doctors, this creed is of course restricted by the sex 
of their patients (to which, by-the-bye, it is my opinion that 
some of them assimilate in time, and become old women), 
but otherwise this fanaticism has no bounds. With a 
young practitioner, however, it is not usual to make 
one disease swallow up all others, like so many Pharaoh's 
serpents ; and yet Carstairs, even as a student, entertained 
this curious notion. We used to call him Angina 
Carstairs.'' % 

" Ah, indeed." said Carlyon, dryly. " He was effeminate, 
then, as a young man, was he ? " 

" Not a bit of it, sir, but he thought everybody was sure 
to die of afi^ina pectoris — he believed everybody — even 
those who had no hearts, like our hospital porter, who was a 
savage — had disease of the heart." 

For the first time since his wound, Carlyon sprang up to 
a sitting posture, supporting himself by one hand, while the 
other was pressed tightly to his side. 

u 2 
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"Oh, sir," said he, "do not hold out to me a false hope; 
even now I feel that Carstairs has told me nothing but the 
truth." 

" What, that you would be a dead man a fortnight ago. 
That, Miss Agnes tells me, was his cheerful prognostication, 
and yet you have eaten a very tolerable breakfast for a ' post 
?/wrtem.'" 

" Do you mean to say, Mr. Martin, that I have not heart 
disease ? " 

"By your change of colour, my dear sir, and the pain you 
are evidently feeling in that side, I should be inclined to 
think that you have," answered the surgeon quietly. " If I 
chose to use the stethoscope, I could undoubtedly tell you 
for certain ; but that is not my line. If the young gen- 
tleman's dagger had gone through your heart, it would have 
been my business to pronounce you dead. No physician — 
who had any respect for himself and the profession — would 
have ventured to have done so. But this is no surgical 
case. If you take my advice, you will allow me to call in 
Dr. Throb. He knows more about heart disease than any 
man in Great Britain ; and there is this great advantage 
about him, that even if you have not got it he will prescribe 
for you as if you had. I am sure it will be a great satisfac- 
tion to your feelings to procure the opinion of a man like 
Throb. And besides, my dear sir, you will be witness of a 
consultation which, of itself, is quite as good as a play — 
although, to be sure, it's a little dearer." 

"If you think a consultation will be of any use " 

began Carlyon. 

" I don't think it will," interrupted the surgeon, irritably. 
" A duel is no sort of use, for instance, but everybody calls 
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it a satisfaction. It settles the matter one way or another, 
at all events. Come, let me call in Dr. Throb." 

To this proposition Carlyon, not very eagerly, gave assent, 
and Dr. Throb condescended to make an appointment at 
the Albany for the afternoon of the day after the morrow. 
That great man, so far as physical stature went, was a very 
little one ; much smaller than Mr. Carstairs, and round as a 
ball ; but his grey eyes were large enough for a policeman's 
lantern, and roved fiercely about under his shaggy brows, 
as though in search of the villain who might venture to 
contradict him. Even the presence of Agnes failed to 
soften that terrible glance, although he gave her a reassuring 
nod, as if to guarantee her personal safety, menaced by his 
tremendous arrival. He had been previously closeted with 
Mr. Martin — for a medical consultation is uncommonly 
like one of those children's games wherein two little folks 
go out of the room and whisper together, and come in and 
guess and then go out and guess again — and perhaps that 
gentleman had softened the bashaw's heart towards the poor 
girl. But he had not softened it at all towards Carlyon. 
Dr. Throb marched in, like a drum-major at the head of an 
invading army ; glared upon his patient —indignant perhaps 
at his being so large ; shook his learned head, like a terrier 
with a rat in his jaws, and then turned to Mr. Martin, and 
said "Yes," decisively, although the surgeon had said 
nothing whatever. The great man had previously addressed 
the salutation '' Humph ! " to Carlyon himself, so that there 
was no necessity for any further courtesies, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to business. To see him cast himself, 
stethoscope in hand, upon his victim, was to witness a 
gladiatorial exhibition; but in reality his every movement 
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was directed with the utmost nicety and skill. This exami- 
nation ended, Dr. Throb put certain questions to the patient 
regarding his own symptoms, exactly as though he were 
himself the chief inquisitor, and Carlyon, a heretic, doomed, 
upon the slightest show of hesitation, to the thumb-screws, 
rack, and stake. Then pursing his lips, and giving that 
mysterious nod to the surgeon, which the lady of the house 
gives to her principal female guest before leaving the 
dinner-table, the physician led the way to the consulting- 
room. As the door closed, Agnes stole to the sofa and 
took the sick man's hand. There was something in this 
Goth of a doctor's manner which had given her hope. 

" I feel," said she, calmly, " an uncommon confidence in 
that man's judgment." 

" So do I," answered Carlyon, smiling. " But indeed, if 
his opinion is not to be relied upon, he impugns the bene- 
ficence of the whole scheme of creation. Such a terrible 
Turk would otherwise scarce be permitted to live." 

" If his verdict should agree with that of Mr. Carstairs," 
said she, in trembling tones, " you will not receive it as you 
did his, I know." 

" No, Agnes. Thanks to you, it will no longer be with 
dogged submission. I shall say — and honestly feel it — 
God's will be done." 

She had scarcely time to resume her former position when 
back stalked the little doctor, with drums beating and 
colours flying, and a triumphant flourish of trumpets. The 
chamber had evidently been given up to pillage ; but was 
the life of its tenant to be spared ? 

" Humph ! " said he. " You have heart complaint, Mr. 
Carlyon." 
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" I quite expected to hear you say so, Dr. Throb. My 
friend and medical adviser in the country gave me to under- 
stand " 

"Pooh," interrupted the great man. " He 'pledged his 
professional reputation,' didn't he, that you wouldn't live six 
months ? " 

" He said a year, sir." 

''He might just as well have said a fortnight. Medicine 
is not an exact science like mathematics ; and he was wrong, 
you see. He has forfeited his professional reputation — 
which most country practitioners would be very glad to do, 
and start afresh. He ought to be under great obligations to 
you, this Mr. Whatshisname — Farstares." 

" But he was right so far as my having heart com- 
plaint ? " 

" Of course he was ; no man with ears could be wrong 
about that, sir. You have heart complaint; but what of 
that ! You may die of it, of course — you must die of some- 
thing, I suppose — but you may also live with it for a quarter 
of a century, and die of drink at last. I have known a 
worse case than yours where the patient lived for longer 
than that, and was eventually hung. Good morning, sir ; 
good morning, ma'am." And away marched the little 
doctor, with a nod of great severity, to fresh fields of con- 
quest and subjugation. But when he reached the outer 
door he turned round sharply to Mr. Martin, who had reve- 
rently followed him so far with — ■" I say, my good fellow, 
can he afford this ? " and he took out a crumpled note, which 
he had received in fee from Carlyon, by a most dexterous 
back-handed evolution, and without moving a muscle of his 
face. But it was one of this great man's weaknesses to 
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object to take large fees from persons of moderate means, 
or any fee at all from poor folks. 

" Oh, yes, he can afford it," said the other, laughing. 

" I am glad to hear it, for both our sakes," returned the 
little man, with a significant action of the left eyelid. 

With his professional brethren, and when removed 
from the observation of patients, Dr. Throb unbent a 
good deal. He was whispered to be invaluable at medical 
dinners — the only festive occasions he ever patronised — and 
there was even a story current, among the more audacious 
students of his hospital, that he had once sung a comic 
song. 

When Mr. Martin went back to his patient he found him 
as sad and silent, as though the sentence of Dr. Throb had 
been for his immediate execution, rather than a dismissal 
upon his personal recognisances, to come up when Justice 
Mors chose to send for him— as it really was. Agnes too 
was paler and more thoughtful than she had looked through- 
out the consultation. His entrance seemed to be a relief 
to both parties. 

" Nice, agreeable, affable person, Dr. Throb, is he not ? " 
inquired the surgeon, cheerfully. 

" Very much so," said Carlyon, absently. 

" I dare say he is very clever," observed Agnes evasively. 
" I feel a great confidence in his judgment. If you will be 
so good as to ring for nurse, Mr. Martin, I think I will go 
to my lodgings, as Mrs. Marcon will be anxious to hear 
what his verdict is." 

She cast a glance at Carlyon full of unspeakable emotion, 
but he had closed his eyes and lay back on the pillow, as 
though overcome by weakness. She rose softly, and left the 
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room as the nurse entered it. Mr. Martin followed close 
upon her. 

" As Mrs. Marcon has not yet come for you," said he — 
that respectable old lady being in the habit of calling for her 
every evening at six o'clock with the regularity of clock- 
work, " you must allow me to see you home, Miss 
Agnes." 

" I am not afraid of going home alone, Mr. Martin, and I 
know your time is valuable," answered Agnes, quietly. 

"You would also rather be alone just now, would you 
not, my dear young lady ? That's the very reason why I am 
going with you. I have got something of importance to 
say to you upon the road." 

When they had fairly started, and she had placed her 
fingers lightly on his arm, the surgeon patted them in a 
reassuring manner, and began as follows : — 

" You are trembling, my good girl, and all in a nutter, and 
it is not about me, I know. If I was twenty years younger, 
and did not happen to have a wife already, that reflection 
would distress me, but as it is I am only distressed about 
yourself. You said just now that you have confidence in 
the judgment of Dr. Throb ; and, as generally happens, you 
are quite right. He is a very wise man in his vocation, and 
can tell by the look of a young lady, without even so much 
as feeling her pulse, whether there is anything the matter 
with her heart. Now as we were in consultation together, 
when (between ourselves) we doctors talk about almost 
anything except the patient, he remarked that there was 
something the matter with yours. It's not my line of busi- 
ness, you know, but I'm bound to say that he only corro- 
borated my own observation. There, don't cry — or, if you 
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must cry, put your veil down. The symptoms are obvious ; 
a general practitioner in the country (as Throb would say) 
could scarcely make a mistake in your diagnosis. You are 
in love with my poor patient yonder. Now, my dear child, 
I am old enough to be your grandfather, so that there is no 
occasion for embarrassment with me ; but if you tremble in 
that way I shall be obliged to call a cab, and I can never 
hear a word that's said in a cab. You are in love with 
John Carlyon, I say, and I needn't tell you that he is in 
love with you. Well, why did you say ' no ' when he asked 
you to marry him, some ten minutes ago ? I don't, of 
course, wish to pry into private matters, but if it is 
religion — or rather (as you wrongly imagine) the want of it 
in him " 

" No, sir, it is not that, sir, now, thank God," interrupted 
Agnes, earnestly. 

"Then what the dickens is it?" inquired the surgeon, 
with irritation. 

" Sir, there are two reasons, since you force me to speak 
so openly," said Agnes, with firmness ; " but I deny your 
right " 

" Of course, my good young lady, I have no right," inter- 
posed the surgeon, briskly, and once more patting her 
fingers ; " but it's my privilege. You'll find it in all the 
diplomas. Now, what are the two reasons ? " 

" One is, sir, that I cannot marry the man whose life has 
been attempted by one of my own blood, the only relative 
I have in the world." 

" Oh, I see. You make your relative's quarrel your own. 
Since your cousin has failed to kill this man, you will, at all 
events, deny him all that makes his life worth having. That 
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is the true Corsican fashion ; but I should doubt whether it 
has the approbation of the Christian Church." 

" I mean, sir," explained Agnes, gravely, " Mr. Carlyon 
has never spoken to me about Richard ; never hinted at 
whose hand laid him upon what might have proved his 
death-bed; but there are times when I feel that I have 
almost been his murderess." 

" Tut, tut ; you could not help two men falling in love 
with you — I dare say a dozen have done it — nor could you 
prevent one of them going mad after sunstroke. The rest 
of the circumstances I have had only at second hand, but 
that's a medical fact, and I can speak of it with certainty. 
This mad cousin of yours too has left the country, has been 
traced into a ship bound for the Indies, whither he has gone 
under the agreeable idea that his rival is disposed of. There 
will be, therefore, no necessity to ask him to the wedding, 
or otherwise inconvenience yourselves by his attentions. 
To suffer this poor lunatic to blight the life of a man 
like Carlyon is mere wanton cruelty under the guise of 
sentiment. I am sure you will not do this, Miss Agnes. 
I hope, for the sake of your reputation for common sense, 
that the second reason for saying ' no ' is more valid than 
the first." 

" Yes, sir, it is, indeed. Forgive me, Mr. Martin, but I can- 
not pursue this subject farther, except to say this much — I 
am sure that your questions have been dictated by a desire 
to do good, to diffuse happiness. The second objection I 
cannot reveal. It is a family secret. True, there was a time 
when it did not seem to me so insurmountable an obstacle, 
but that was because a still more formidable impediment — 
that of Mr. Carlyon's opinions — lay in the way. Now he 
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is no longer a godless man I wonder how I could have ever 
overlooked the barrier of which I speak." 

" There is madness in her family," thought the surgeon, 
his mind recurring to her cousin's frenzied act ; but the next 
moment he recollected that his aberration had been pro- 
duced by the tropic sun. 

" My dear young lady," answered the surgeon tenderly, 
" I have no intention of prying into this unhappy matter; I 
only charge you, as you are a Christian woman, not to 
embitter this man's life without great cause. If any dis- 
grace " — he felt her shudder through every limb — " has ever 
happened to any of your kith and kin — for that it has not 
done so to yourself, I am very sure — see that it affords not 
only a reasonable but a sufficient ground on which to reject 
a brave man's love. I do not say there may not be such a 
disgrace ; it is my opinion, however, that you should reveal 
it, whatever it is, to his own ears, and then abide his 
decision." 

" I could never tell him, sir," replied Agnes, in half- 
choked tones. " It reflects upon the memory of one that is 
most near and dear to me, and who is gone to his rest after 
long years of trouble." 

" Poor dear ! poor dear ! ejaculated the surgeon, ten- 
derly ; " I have only then one alternative to propose. 
However sad may be this secret you speak of, however 
insuperable a difficulty it may present to your eyes, you 
cannot gauge this man's love and say it is not sufficient to 
overcome it. Since you shrink from speaking with him on 
the subject, write the whole matter out, and let me place it 
— sealed — in his own hands. He will certainly make no 
bad use of the information ; at the worst it will remain with 
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him a sacred trust. If it strikes him as it does you, you 
need never see one another any more. If, on the other 
hand, he writes back, ' Come,' that will be a sign that he 
prizes you at a value from which nothing can materially 
detract. See, here we are at our journey's end. Let me 
exact this promise of you. Let me call for this writing in 
a few hours, for such a matter is best done at once, and 
done with. Say 'yes,' my dear Miss Agnes, I adjure you. 
At least, let this man's future life be marred by no misunder- 
standing, no meaningless repulse. It is better for a man to 
be denied than to be evaded." 

" I will do as you request, Mr. Martin," said Agnes, 
sighing ; " but you do not know the heaviness of the task 
you lay upon me. The paper shall be ready within two 
hours." 

"That's a brave, good girl," said the surgeon, with 
affectionate earnestness. " I shall call for it myself, and it 
will never leave my hands till it reaches his. God bless 
and strengthen you, my dear." 

The next moment the door of her lodging opened and 
Agnes hurried in. 

" Now, if I were in that fellow Carlyon's place," mused 
Mr. Martin to himself, as he turned away, " I would 
marry that very charming young woman, no matter what 
might be urged against her family, and although both her 
parents had perished on the gallows." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



CUTTING THE KNOT. 



"When you have read this, write to me," were the words 
which Agnes had appended to the secret statements confided 
according to promise to Mr. Martin's care, for Carlyon; 
and now it was the second day, and yet she had received 
no answer. For the first and last time in her life she had 
written " Agnes Vane," at the foot of what was an honest 
narration of her unhappy father's misfortune. The old man 
had not concealed it from her, although her cousin had 
taken it for granted that he had. The threat, therefore, 
employed by Richard of revealing his uncle's secret had 
been quite without weight, so far as Agnes was concerned, 
however it may have told with respect to others. But Mr. 
Crawford, naturally enough, had estimated his nephew's 
worth, or rather the want of it, by the baseness of the 
menace, and had judged his unfitness to become her 
husband by the very means which the young man relied 
upon to insure his acceptance. Whether rightly or not, we 
cannot tell. To secure Agnes for himself, it was true that 
the wretched youth had stooped to every baseness, and 
even to crime ; but with relation to all other things he had 
behaved himself with honour and probity. Strange as the 
comparison may seem, the love of her was to him like the 
one vice, such as gambling or drinking, which so often 
deforms an otherwise noble character. If Richard Crawford 
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had been her accepted lover from the first, perhaps he 
would never have strayed from the broad road of right. 

By reflections upon this matter, however, Agnes was not 
disturbed. She was filled with remorse at having revealed, 
even to one single person, that disgrace which her dead 
father had been so solicitous to conceal. True, she could 
not have permitted this man to marry her while the secret 
remained untold ; but why had she not sacrificed her own 
wishes (for she no longer attempted to conceal from herself 
that her heart was another's) to so sacred a trust ? Had 
not Carlyon himself set her an example in preserving his 
own fathers memory from obloquy ? How weak and wicked 
she had been ! No wonder Carlyon had sent her no reply ; 
offended, no doubt, less by the nature of the family disgrace 
than by her own selfish disclosure of it. And yet surely he 
might have written to her too, even if it had been that word 
" No " with which a year ago she had driven him from his 
home at Mellor. 

She could not read ; she could not work ; she could only 
sit with her hands before her and think, and think, and 
listen. Was that the postman's knock ? No. And yet it 
could hardly be any visitor. Nobody had called upon her 
since she had been in town, for scarcely any of her 
acquaintance knew of her being there. Doubtless, 1 this 
arrival concerned the lodgers who occupied the dining-room 
floor. Anything that diverted her mind from its present 
melancholy, even for a moment, was welcome, and she 
listened with attention. There must be many visitors — 
more than one or two — to judge by the time that they took 
to enter the house. Why, too, should they delay in the hall, 
instead of ■ But now it was certain that they were 
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ascending, although very deliberately, to the drawing-room 
in which she sat. The slowness of their movements, and 
the frequent halts that they seemed to make, suggested that 
one among them, at least, must be very old or feeble — as 
old as her poor father, perhaps, whose secret she had so 
fruitlessly betrayed. The door opened, and in walked Mr. 
Martin, with a gaunt man, very white and shrunken, leaning 
heavily upon his arm. 

" Mr. Carlyon ! " cried she, with an involuntary cry of 
wonder. 

"The same, miss, and no other," returned the surgeon, 
quietly ; " and he would be obliged to you if you would 
offer him a chair." 

In the extremity of her astonishment she had forgotten 
how much this exertion must have cost the invalid ; but in 
a moment she was herself again, and had wheeled round 
the sofa and arranged the cushions as she had done so often 
for him in his own chamber. 

" I thought it was better, Agnes, that I should come and 
see you myself " 

" / didn't ; mind that" interrupted the surgeon. " I 
thought it was madness." 

" Better to tell you what I had to say by word of mouth, 
than to offer any explanation by letter," continued Carlyon 
feebly. " You must have thought me very brutal, Agnes, 
these last two days." 

" Brutal, Mr. Carlyon ! \Yhy so ? I blamed myself, but 
not so much as I do now, seeing that I have caused you to 
be so imprudent as to venture hither." 

" I should have come yesterday, if Mr. Martin would 
have let me out ; he kept me prisoner against my will, until 
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I threatened to apply for a writ of Habeas Corpus. Sit 
down here, Agnes, close by me, for my voice is weak." 

" Mendacious hypocrite ! " muttered the surgeon ; " he 
bawled at my coachman to drive faster, until I expected the 
man would have given me warning on the spot." 

Agnes took her seat, as Carlyon requested, very white and 
quiet. He had come, she thought, like a brave man as he 
was, to tell her face to face, that he was too proud to marry 
a woman who, because of a family disgrace, bore a name 
that was not her own. How rightly was she about to be 
punished for her selfish conduct ! 

" Our excellent friend, Mr. Martin yonder, has placed in 
my hands a document written by yourself, Agnes, and 
relating to certain private affairs connected with your family. 
He did so with a good motive, I am sure ; but he did not 
know me." 

" It was I myself who told him to give it to you, Mr. 
Carlyon." 

"I know it. It was not unnatural, perhaps, that one, 
with so delicate a sense of duty, placed in your position, 
should have done so. Otherwise, and supposing you had 
been in his place, you would have known me better ; you 
would have said, as I hope and believe, ' John Carlyon will 
never read it.' Here it is, Agnes, with the seals unbroken. 
If the secret it contains be any misfortune which it is within 
my power to remedy, or mitigate ; if it be any sorrow, 
which may be lightened to yourself by another's sympathy. 
I will hear it from your lips. If not, let it remain unre- 
vealed. Of whatever nature it may be, the knowledge of it 
could no more weaken my devoted love for you, my ardent 
hope (presumptuous as it seems) that you may become my 
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wife, Agnes, than some small stream of brackish water, 
newly set a flowing, could alter the saltness of the sea into 
which it runs .; but I do not wish to hear it. If the telling 
of a secret be the proof of some women's love, let the 
keeping of one be yours for me. Take it ; burn it. And 
when it is burnt, be sure that the evidence of its existence 
is thereby not more surely destroyed than any — the least 
misgiving of what it may have been, has vanished from my 
own bosom. Agnes, dear Agnes, you have blessed me 
beyond all that words can tell ; but I still ask for more. 
Say, tell me : Will you be my wife ? " 

There was no verbal response ; but nevertheless she 
answered with her lips. 

"Really," murmured Mr. Martin, after he had stared 
discreetly out of the window for a considerable period, " I 
am hanged if they have not forgotten I am in the room. — 
Mr. Carlyon," exclaimed he, aloud, " I have got other 
patients besides yourself and this young lady (for I consider 
that I have prescribed for her, and with considerable 
success), and I can't afford to keep my horses standing still 
here all day. It is time for us to be off. My dear Miss 
Agnes, whom I beg leave to most heartily congratulate, 
you cannot use your newly acquired supremacy to better 
purpose than to order this sick man home." 

" My good friend," remonstrated Carlyon, coolly, " I tell 
you what you'd better do, if you really have got other 
patients to attend to. Go and see them, by all means, and 
then come back and call for me. I assure you I feel 
much better since the morning, and in perfectly safe 
hands.' 

So the good surgeon, laughing very merrily, left patient 
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and nurse together, and started off on his professional 
round. 

" He looks quite another man already ! " chuckled Mr. 
Martin, when he found himself alone in his brougham, with 
its pockets stored with cases of horrid implements ; " upon 
my life there may be something in physicians' prescriptions 
after all. I never saw such a satisfactory result from a 
mere external application of lip-salve before." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

all's well that ends well. 

The first person to whom Carlyon wrote to tell of his 
approaching marriage with Agnes was sister Meg ; and she 
wrote him back a letter, filled half with good wishes and 
half with good advice, the last solely with reference to the 
economy of a household ; " for,'' said she, " with respect to 
your spiritual welfare it is impossible that you can have a 
better teacher than she whom you have chosen ; whereas, 
as respects pecuniary expenditure, she is culpably lavish." 

To Mr. Carstairs, the convalescent, out of the exuber- 
ance of his spirits, could not help sending a mourning card 
with, 

JOHN CARLYON. 

Friends will phase accept the intimation 
on one side ; and on the other, 

Of his Marriage in September next. 

In return he received the most disinterested congratula- 
tions from the kind-hearted doctor, and a budget of country 
news. " I am sorry to say," wrote he, " that these insatiable 
sands of ours have been devouring more victims. Old 
Stephen Millet and his son were both lost some nights ago 
during a dense fog ; the former, they say, was not himself 
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— having fallen of late more than ever into his old habits — 
and that William perished in the attempt to get him home. 
Heaven only knows how it was ; but a nobler or more self- 
sacrificing soul than that young man never drew breath. 
I have just seen them laid in the same grave. There is 
another vacancy among us here, which, in my opinion, is by 
no means to be so regretted. Mrs. Newman and I agreed to 
keep it to ourselves while Miss Agnes was in trouble about 
other matters ; but there is no reason why she should not 
be told now. The second morning after her mistress left 
Mellor, Cubra suddenly disappeared. As she never goes 
upon the sands, I did not apprehend any danger from that 
source ; after much inquiry, I came to the conclusion that 
she had been sent for by that unhappy young man to 
accompany him in his flight ; and on application to the 
shipping-office, I find that a person answering to her descrip- 
tion embarked in the same vessel as Richard Crawford. 
Thus, the poor old woman has been faithful to her young 
master to the last, according to her lights, sad will-of-the- 
wisps though they were. I am glad for both your sakes 
that they can now lead neither him nor her so dangerously 
astray ; and for poor Richard's sake, that he has some one 
who will cleave to him whithersoever he has gone." 

Poor Richard ! That was how Carlyon and his wife 
always spoke of her unhappy cousin — never with anger or 
uncharitableness. To believe him mad was the most con- 
soling creed which they could hold. 

The newly married couple did not make their home at 
Mellor. There was an association connected with that 
place that made it painful to Carlyon to do so. Though 
he was far from entertaining an un-Christian despair respect- 
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ing any man's future, though the more he experienced of 
God's love and mercy (and he experienced much) the less 
was he prone to plumb their depth, and say, " It ends here 
— or here ; " yet, he could not now regard that tombstone 
in the churchyard, with " Gone to join the majority" upon 
it, with the old sardonic indifference. It was curious 
enough that that should be the bitterest drop in Carlyon's 
cup after all ; but so it was. 

He and Agnes made their home in another part of the 
country; but paid a yearly visit to Mrs. Newman, now 
installed at Woodlees, which he had settled upon her — the 
gloomy place having fortunately found no purchaser — for 
life. She gave one dinner party in their honour on each of 
these occasions ; but it cost her a great deal — not in money, 
indeed, for it was the reverse of an expensive entertainment, 
but in many a mental pang. 

Robin and the rest of the household suffered for it when 
the Carlyons went. Having at last reduced her expenditure 
to a minimum, this good lady determined to give the public 
the benefit of her experience, and has occupied her spare 
time of late in composing those well-known and useful little 
volumes, " How to live on forty pounds a year — and 
passing well ; " and " Enough is as good as a Feast ; or 
how to make a leg of mutton last a week." 

Carlyon put in his protest once or twice for Robin's sake; 
but sister Meg only replied, "My dear John, you have no 
idea what that old man eats, although he has not a tooth in 
his head." Where, however, her brother made a resolute 
stand and carried his point, was in the stable arrangements. 
Red Berild had his two feeds of corn per diem, while at 
Woodlees, in spite of all her protestations ; and generally 
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received them, scarcely less from affection than for security, 
from Agnes' own hand. 

As years went on, two little children — first a girl, then a 
boy — began to hold as the highest treat a ride upon the 
good old horse, which, they were told, had saved dear 
mamma's life years ago from the hungry tide. There is no 
fear of the faithful creature's not being affectionately cared 
for in his old age, even though his master should die before 
him. As to that, John Carlyon was no worse when we last 
heard of him than during that period when Mr. Carstairs 
put so exact a limit to his days. That gentleman, however, 
holds to his own opinion that the squire ought to have died 
years and years ago, and that he owes his present existence 
only to the heretical nature of his disposition. 

" He flew in the face of Providence in his youth," says 
he, " and having been converted from that error, he now 
flies in the face of Science." 

He has the magnanimity to add, however, " Long may 
he fly!" 

And all who are acquainted with John Carlyon have good 
cause to say, Amen. 



THE END. 
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The Wandering Jew. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. Crown 

ovo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Thomas Carlyle : Letters and Recollections. By Moncure 

D. Conway, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Cook (Dutton).— Hours with the Players. 

By Dutton Cook. 

" Mr. Dutton Cook has more dramatic lore than any living English writer, 
and his style is always easy and pleasant. . , . To all ivith any feeling for the 
stage the book will prove delightful reading." — World. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

Copyright.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Works. By Sidney 
Jerrold, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
*' Till the time arrives ii'Jun copyright shall be so simple and so uniform that 
it can be generally understood and enjoyed, such a handbook as this will prove of 
great value. It is correct as well as concise, and gives just tJie kind and quantity 
of information desired by persons -who are ignorant of the subject, a?id turn to it 
for information and guidance" — Athen^um. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of England ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, ys. 6d. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S.A., Author of "Finger- Ring Lore," &c. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " Dei Delitti e delle Pene." 
By James Anson Farrer. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 



Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 24s. 

Cruikshank (The Life of George). 

In Two Epochs. By Blanchard Jerrold, Author of " The L ; .fe 
of Napoleon III.," &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of 
his Works. [/» the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Heraldry ; 

with Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS. 
&c. By John E. Cussans. Entirely New and Revised Edition. 
Illustrated with over 400 Plates and Woodcuts. \In the press. 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 7s. 

Cyclopaedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military — 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald. 
The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at £3 131. 6d. each : 
Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 

Vol. II. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in 25 Parts, at 5s. each. Cases for binding, $s. each. 
" A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . We have 

rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, ■while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . Mr. PlanchFs 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the ' General History, ' is within its intended scope immeasurably 
the best and richest work on Costume in English. . . This book is not only 

one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing," — Athen^um. 

"A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . All the chromo-lithograph* 

and most of the woodcut illustrations- the latter amounting to several thousand, 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing-room. — Iimes. 

Entirely New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Dokan, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustra- 
tions. L 7 " ''"Prcs, 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Dniry Lane, Old: 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, x6s. 

Dutt's India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshee Chunder 
Ddtt, Rai Bahadoor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
i. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.JCom- j 3. Herriek's (Robert) Hesperl- 

plete Poems : Christ's Victorie in 1 des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, | Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and j Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 

2. Davies' (Sir John) Complete 4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 1 plete Poetical Works, Including all 

to L. in Verse, and other hitherto those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, 

Unpublished MSS., for the first time < Memorial- Introduction, Essay on 

Collected and Edited. Memorial- the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 

Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. ' Three Vols. 



Crown 8v©, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Evolution, Chapters on; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Pairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6^. 

Familiar Allusions : 

£ ^^ ndbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names ot 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Wheeler, Author of " Noted Names of Fiction ; " 
and Charles G. Wheeler. [/« the press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited byW. Crookes, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore; 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S. A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
" One of those gossiping books which are as full rf amusement as of instruc- 
tion" — Athen^bum. 



Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, sis. 

Fitzgerald.— Recreations of a Literary Man; 

or, Does Writing Pay ? With Recollections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's Working Life. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. \_In preparation. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse : Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By George Glenny. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ■zs. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we 

Cook Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of "The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2S. (sd. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Francis 

George Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman's Magazine (The) for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodical contained the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled " Dust," by Julian Hawthorne, 
Author of "Garth," &c. "Science Notes," by W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 
%* Now ready, the Volume for July to December, i88i, cloth extra, 
price Ss. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price zs. each. 
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THE RUSKIN GRIMM.— Square 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 
" The illustrations of this volume . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
."*»*> of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
c^hey illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
»sny Elements of Drawing,' mere unrivalled in masterfulness 0/ touch since Rem- 
1 yrandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). , To make 

.. comewhal enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank lias put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to bt learnt 
"» schools." — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 



Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), 

CJolden Library, The : 

Ballad History of England. By 
W. C. Bennett, 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Smerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

3odwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

food's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollier. 



cloth extra, zs. per volume. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgomekih 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Ckik, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Beuve. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel< 

borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopaedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor . 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden aid 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 
" A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide." — Leeds Mercury. 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 
li Must find a place, not only upon the scholar s shelves, but in every well- 
chosen library of art." — Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4?. 6d. 

Guyot's Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind, 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 

Crown 8vo, is. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in Health, Weak- 
ness, and Disease. Translated from the German of Dr. J. Pincus, 
of Berlin. [In the press. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, Ss. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists. 

With Notices of their Lives and Writings. By Helen and Alice 
Zimmern. A New Edition. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

"The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 
sketches in ' Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5.1. 

Heath (F. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
" The Fern World," &c. 
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Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 

Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, is. ; cloth limp, if. 6d. 
" A wtll-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. . Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 

point, she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indulge in. . We may recommend the book to the 

ladies whom it concerns." — Athbn^um. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs, H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly ioo 
Illustrations, ios. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, iof . 6d. 

%* See also Chaucer, /. 5 of this Catalogue. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 
" The merits of the book cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; 
it should be read at length to be appreciated properly, and, in our opinion, its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read indeed." — St. James's Gazette. 

Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 155. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J . Churton Collins. 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, rai. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

" Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more for it."— Saturday Review. 



New Work by the Author of" A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES" 
Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 

History of the Four Georges. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P. [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, zs. 6d. 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C. P. E. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 
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Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 

W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 
"The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymet 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious CO* 
operation of author and artist could not be desired." —Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes; 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 
" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
merk of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man' 's point of view." — Pall Mall Ga2ktth. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12J. 6d. 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Fra ncis Hpeffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

" Will be found a useful haniboak by those who wish to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something 
of the art." — Morning Post. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several Ne-w 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers, By Hargrave Jennings. With Five lull- 

page Plates and upwards o f 300 Illustrations. 

~ Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, i+r. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 

fews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
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Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 

and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, xs.6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 

Them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of " The Garden that Paid the Rent," 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
*' The combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very cleverly 
carried out; and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little work. 
Mr. Jerrold is correct in saying that English people do not make half the use of 
vegetables they might ; and by showi?ig how easily they can be grown, andso obtained 
fresh, he is doing a great deal to make them more popular." — Daily Chroniclh. 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. Wife 

Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

** Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 

itst of Grimm's ' German Popular Stories' . . . For the most part the 

ttories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 

. . Mr, Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable."— Spbctatos. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Mills. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas 
Lindsay. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, zs. 6d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 

Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 

by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 

of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 

wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great paint 

to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 

number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their originai 

appearance in various old periodicals." — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ioj. 6d, 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
*• Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb andhis sister. " — Standard. 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5.1. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 
" The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all tlie hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing" — A. C. Swinburne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence Caddy. 

" The whole book is well worth reading, for it is full of practical suggestions. 
'. • . We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teaches a 
good deal about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy ones." — 
Graphic. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 
"If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation — and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand." — Athenaeum. 

Second Edition. — Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 
"It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator* 
who in the intervals of his more serious prof essional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 

matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
if nature." — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Life in London; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 

«• Thoreau: A Study." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including "Outre Mer," "Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry Of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

" The story is clever and interesting, sad leyond measure though the subject 
It. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he mas consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it it 
bright, calm, and to the point." — Spectator. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, i&j. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Maclise Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary 

Characters : 84 fine Portraits, with Descriptive Text, Anecdotal ami 
Biographical. By William Bates, B.A. [In preparation. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile; price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with tha 
Aims and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Mallock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living ? By William Hurrell Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
" This deeply interesting volume. . . It is the most powerful vin- 

dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler 'wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser~ 
tnons of that great divine, as a refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 

the infidelity of the present day Deeply philosophical as the booh 

is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is 'possessed,' so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassiontd 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the afoj'."— Irish Daily News. 
The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, at. 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 

W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4*0, bound in parchment, 8.r. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 

Second Edition, with a Preface. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
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Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 



In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " Pictures 

and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
" This is anotlier of Mrs. M acquoid' s pleasant books of travel, full of useful 
information, of picturesque descriptions of scenery, and of quaint traditioiu 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour. To such of our readers as are already thinking about the year's 

holiday, we strongly recommend the perusal of Mrs. Macquoid 's experiences. 
The book is well illustrated by Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid."— Graphic. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

go Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6d. 
" One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack." — British Quarterly Review. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7$. td. 
" The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each of t-depicted scene." — Morning Post. 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ■js. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. Cheap Edition, illustrated 
boards, is. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress; By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s . 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 

200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. Uniform with " A Tramp 
Abroad." 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress : 

Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker City's " Pleasure Excursion 
to Europe and the Holy Land, with descriptions of Countries, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With 234 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Uniform 
with "A Tramp Abroad." 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 
" The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, tke wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . The book is 

full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
funniest of those tluit have gone before." — Athenaeum. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. per volume. 



Mayfair Library, Tlie 

The New Republic. By W. H. 

Mallock. 
The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 
The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Old Stories Re-told. By Walter 

Thoenbury. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

By H. A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Jeux d'Esprit Edited by Henry 
S. Leigh. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 
Rowley. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. 
Hugh Rowley. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennkll. 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondelby-Pennell. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
writing. By Don Felix de Sala- 
manca. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By 
Henry J. Jennings. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

Poetical Ingenuities andEccen- 

tricities. Selected and Edited by 

W. T. Dobson. 
Pencil and Palette. By Robert 

Kempt. 
Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by 

W. Davenport Adams. 



Original Plays by W. S. Gil. 

bert. First Series. Containing- 
The Wicked World— Pygmalion and 
Galatea — Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. Second Series. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Dan'l Druce — Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb— The Sorcerer— H. M.S. 
Pinafore — The Pirates of Penzance. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 

S. Leigh. 

The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
The Agony Column of "The 

Times," from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fin-Bec. 
Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert Macgregor. 
Balzac's " Comedie Humaine " 

and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walker. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A 

Popular Abridgment of " Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy." 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 

by W. Davenport Adams. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's 

Note-Book. By Andrew Wilson, 

F.R.S.E. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. 

Forensic Anecdotes ; or, Hu- 
mour and Curiosities of the Law and 
the Men of Law. By Jacob Lar- 
wood. 



*** Other Volumes art in preparation. 



Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, zs. 6d. 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. Ey Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 
"An admirable introduction to a subject which all viks value health and enjoy 
lift should have at their fingers' ends."— Echo. 
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Milton~(J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 

Management of the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. Smali 
8vo, is. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, is.; cloth extra, 

is. 6d. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, -js. 6d. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

■• A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italianfolk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
read Mrs. Carr' s pages instead. . . Description with Mrs. Carr is a real gift. 
It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated?'— Contemporary Review. 

New Novels 

IN MAREMMA. 

By Ouida. 3 vols., crown Svo. [Shortly. 

GOD AND THE MAN. 

By Robert Buchanan, Author of " The Shadow of the Sword," &c» 
3 vols., crown 8vo. With n Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of " Miss Misanthrope." 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

JOSEPH'S COAT. 

By David Christie Murray, Author of "A Life's Atonement," &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

By Charles Gibbon, Author of " Robin Gray," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
THE BRIDE'S PASS. 

By Sarah Tvtler, 2 vols., crown Svo. 

PRINCE SARONI'S WIPE, and other Stories. 

By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 

By George Augustus Sala. 3 vols, crown Svo. \_Iu preparation, 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 

By Robert Buchanan. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists, Tae: 

Ben Jonson's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam Gifford. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 



Chapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. EdhedL> 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy o3 
" Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 



Songs of a Worker. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7$. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Lays of France. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy, 

cloth extra, xos. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5*. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

Crown 8vo, 



Held in Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Tinder Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine. 

Trieotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

Dog of Flanders. 

*.* Also a Cheap 
boards, as. each. 



By Ouida, 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida, 
Edition of all but the last, 



Pasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 



Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



A Village Commune. By Ouida. 



post 8vo, illustrated 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 410, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31*. 6d. 

Pastoral Days; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 

With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

" The volume contains a prose poem, with illustrations in the shape of wood 
engravings more beautiful than it can -well enter into the hearts of most men to 
conceive. " — Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Payn — Some Private Views. 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times. By James Payn, Author of " High Spirits," " By Proxy," 
" Lost Sir Massingberd," &c. 



Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, \os. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Foe's Choice Prose and Poetical "Works. 

With Baudelaire's "Essay." 
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Library Editions, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

Papular gtariesi f>e tfce T&zit Sutfinra. 



Maid, Wife, or "Widow ? By 

Mrs. Alexander. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

W. Besant and James Rice. 

My Little Girl. By W. Besant 

and James Rice. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 

W. Besant and James Rice. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 

With Harp and Crown. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Besant and James Rice, 

By Celia'a Arbour. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

W. Besant and James Rice. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

W. Besant and James Rice. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Besant and James Rice. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. By 

Walter Besant and James Rice. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. By 

Walter Besant and James Rice. 

A Child of Nature. By Robert 

Buchanan. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
The Dead Secret, W Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
The Woman in White. By 

Wilkie Collins. 
The Moonstone. W Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Pinch. W. Collins. 
Mis3 or Mrs. ? By W. Collins. 
The New Magdalen. ByWiLKiE 

Collins. 
The Frozen Deep. W.Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 



The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
Jezebel's Daughter. W.Collins. 

The Black Robe. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 

Lovett Cameron. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

Lovett Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Archie Lovell. By Mrs. Annie 
Edwardes. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 
Queen Cophetua. By R. E. 

Francillon. 

The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 
Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 
What will the World Say ? By 

Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Sebastian Strome. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Thornicroft's Model. By Mrs. 

Alfred Hunt. 
The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 

Alfred Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingelow. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

KlNGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 

Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 

The Atonement of Learn Dun- 
das. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The World Well Lost. By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord? By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Rebel of the Family. By 

E. Lynn Linton. 

"My Love!" By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 
Linley Rochford. By Justin 

McCarthy. 
A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 

McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
Quaker Cousins. By Agnes 

Macdonell. 
Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 
Open ! Sesame 1 By Florence 

Marryat. 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean Mid- 

DLEMASS. 

A Life's Atonement. By D. 

Christie Murray. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 



Lost Sir Massingberd. By James 

Payn. 

The Best of Husbands. By 
James Payn. 

Fallen Fortunes. James Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Walter's Word. James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. By James 

Payn. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By James Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Roof. James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 
From Exile. By James Payn. 
Carlyon's Year. Bv James 

Payn. 

A Confidential Agent. 'Bj 

James Payn. 

Put Yourself in his Place. Bj 

Charles Reade. ' 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs 

J. H. RlDDELL. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saunders. 
Guy Waterman. J. Saunders 
One Against the World. Bj 

John Saunders. 
The Lion in the Path. Bj 

John Saunders. 
The Two Dreamers. By John 

Saunders. 

Proud Maisie. By Berths 

Thomas. 
Cressida. By Bertha Thomas 
The Violin-Player. By Berth/ 

Thomas. 
The Way We Live Now. B) 

Anthony Trollope. 
The American Senator. Bj 

Anthony Trollope. ! 

Diamond Cut Diamond. B] 

T. A. Trollope. 

What She Came through. B] 

Sarah Tytler. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879, 

Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mackarness. 



Planche 

By J. R. Planche. 
Mrs. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 1$. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[Wilkie Collins' Novels and Besant and Rick's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, too, the Piccadilly Novels, for Library Editions.] 



Confidences. Hamilton Aide. 
Carr of Carrlyon. H. Aide. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alexander. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

Walter Besant and James Rice. 

With Harp and Crown. By 

Walter Besant and James Rice. 
This Son of Vulcan. By W. 

Besant and James Rick. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lueraft. By 

Walter Besant and James Rice. 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Besant and James Rice. 
Sy Celia's Arbour. By Walter 

Besant and James Rice. 
The Monks of Thelema. By 

Walter Besant and James Rice. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

Walter Besant and James Rick. 
Seamy Side. Besant and Rice. 
Grantley Grange. By Shelsley 

Beauchamp. 
An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

Bret Hartk. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

By Brkt Harte. 
Gabriel Conroy. Bret Harte. 
Surly Tim. By F. E. Burnett. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 

Cameron. 
Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. 

Lovett Cameron. 
The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 

laren Cobban. 
The Bar Sinister. By C. 

Allston Collins. 
Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Secret. W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
Woman in White. W.Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 



Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
New Magdalen. W. Collins. 
The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
Law and the Lady. W.Collins. 
Two Destinies. W. Collins. 
Haunted. Hotel. W. Collins. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.Collins. 
Leo. ByDuTTON Cook. 
A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 

Annie Edwardes. 
ArchieLovell. Mrs A. Edwardes 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Roxy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Polly. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bella Donna. P. Fitzgerald. 
Never Forgotten. Fitzgerald. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. By 

Percy Fitzgerald. 
Seventy-FiveBrookeStreet. By 

Percy Fitzgerald. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany dk 

Fonblanque. 
Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 
Robin Gray. By Chas. Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. C. Gibbon. 
What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. C. Gibbon. 
The Dead Heart. By C. Gibbon. 
In Love and War. C. Gibbon. 
For the King. By C. Gibbon. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

Dick Temple. By James 

Greenwood. 
Every-day Papers. By Andrew 

Halliday. 

Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. By 

Lady Duffus Hardy. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
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Popular Novels — continued, 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne, j 
Golden Heart By Tom Hood. 
TheHunchback of Notre Dame, j 

By Victor Hugo. ! 

Thornieroft's ModeL By Mrs. j 

Alfkeb Hunt. 
Fated to be Free. By Jean j 

Ingblow. 
Confidence. By Henry James, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Connaught By 

Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Hen* y 

KjNGSLKY. 

Oakshott Castle. H.Kingsley. 
Patricia KembalL By £. Lynn j 

Linton. 
Learn Dundas. E.LynnLinton. I 
The World Well Lost. By E. I 

Lynn Linton. I 

Under which Lord ? By E. j 

Lynn Linton. ; 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By the same. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 
A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Linley Bochford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 
Lost Rose. K. S. Macquoid. 
Open! Sesame I By Florence 

Harvest of Wild Oats. By 

Florence Marryat. 
A Little Stepson. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean 

MrDDLKMASS. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whiteladies. ByMrs.OiJFHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouiea. 
Strathmore. By Outda. 
Chandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 



Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 
Tricotrin. By Ouida. 
Puck. By Ouida. 
Folle Farine. By Ouida. 
A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
PascareL By Ouida. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Signa. By Ouida. [Ouida. 

In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Moths. By Ouida. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure. J. Payn. 
Bentinck's Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy's Master. By J. Payn. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. By J. Payn. 
A Woman's Vengeance. J. Payn. 
Cecil's Tryst By James Payn. 
The Clyftards of Clyffe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
The Foster Brothers. J. Payn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn . 
Gwendoline'sHarvest. J.Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J. Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.Payn. 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married Beneath Him. J.Payn. 
Mirk Abbey. By James Payn. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

By James Payn. 
Best of Husbands. By J. Payn. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. ByjAS. Payn. 
Paul FerrolL 

Why P.Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Edgar A. Pok. 
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Popular Novels— continued. 
Put Yourself in his Place By 

Charles Rhade. 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RlDDELL. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 

George Augustus Sala. 
Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saunders. 
Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saunders. 
The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Katherine Saunders. 

A Match in the Dark. By A. 

Sketchley. 



Tales for the Marines. By 

Walter Thornbury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollope. 

The American Senator. Ditto. 
Diamond Out Diamond. Ditto. 
A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 

By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
An Idle Excursion. M.Twain. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood. 
Castaway. By Edmund Yates. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates. 
LandatLast. Edmund Yates. 



NEW TWO-SHILLING 

Pipistrello. By Ouida. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. By 

Besant and Rice. 

Jezebel's Daughter. ByWiLKiE 

Collins. 

Queen Cophetua. By R. E. 

Francillon. 

In Pastures Green. By Chas. 

Gibbon. 

A Confidential Agent. By Jas. 

Payn. 



NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 

Ellice Quentin. By 



Julian* 
By E. 
Agnes 



Hawthorne. 

With a Silken Thread. 

Lynn Linton. 

Quaker Cousins. By 

Macdonell. 

Written in Fire. By Florence 

Marryat. 
A Life's Atonemeiit. By P. 

Christie Murray. 
Carlyon's Year. By J. Payn. 



Fcap. Bvo, picture covers, is. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's. " 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 



Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. By J. R. Planche, Somerset 
Herald, With Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Every Night in the 

Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 
Saturn and its System. By Richard A. Proctor. New and 

Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 

of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, -js. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d, 

Rambosson's Popular Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Entirely New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Reader's Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Third Edition, 
revised throughout, with a new Appendix containing a Complete 
English Bibliography. [In the pr ess. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 

Alfred Rimmer. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. 

With 50 Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, iar. 6d. Also an 
Edition de Luxe, in 4to (only a limited number printed), with the Illusts. 
beautifully printed on China paper, cloth bds., edges uncut, 42J. {Shortly. 

About England with Dickens. With Illustrations by Alfred 

Rimmer and C. A. Vanderhoof, Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, zos. 6d. [In the press. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. per volume. 

Robinson. — Natural History ot tne Poets. 

By Phil. Robinson. Author of " Under the Punkah," &c. In Four 
Volume?. Vol. I. The Birds. Vol. II. The Beasts. Vol III. The 
Fauna of Fancy. Vol, IV. The Flora of Poetry. [/« the press. 
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Handsomely printed, price £.r. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
With the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s. 

Bowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s. 6d. each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury ; , Magician's Own Book : 



or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 



The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bellew. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W.H.Ceemer. 200 Illusts. 

The Merry Circle 



Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. Ail 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Ceemer. 200 Illustrations. 

Xagic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
A Book of" New Intellectual Games ' Experiments in Drawing-room or 
and Amusements. By Clara Bellew. j "White Magic." By W. H.Ckemer. 
Many Illustrations. ' 300 Engravings. 

Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare, The First Polio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 
J623, — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process— ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 7s. &d. 

Shakespeare, The Lan3downe. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Droeshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charles and Maky Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ios.6d. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffe. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 71. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin. 

korne. Crown Svo cloth extra 8i; 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes, 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " By Stream and Sea." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Timed Illustrations, ji. 6d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with ioo Illustrations, -js. 6d. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, as. 6d. 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. Eyj. Hamer, f.r.s.l. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spaldin g, LL.B . 
Crown 4to, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, ios. 6d. 

Spenser for Children,. 

By M. H. Towry. Illustrations in Colours by Walter J.Morgan . 
A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Staunton. — Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By Howa rd Staunton. Edited by Robert B. Woemald, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 

Stedman.— Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Stevenson.— Familiar Studies in Men and 

Books. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of " Wiih a Donkey in the 
Cevennes," &c. [N early rea dy. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Walter 

Grahame. With Illustrations by J . Moyr Smith. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 215. 

Stories from the State Papers, 

By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author of "The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart," &c. With an Autotype Facsimile. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24J. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisher's 

Life. By Ale xander Strahan. {In the press, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. (td, 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 
Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London . 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society , 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 

Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- George Chapman : 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5*- j An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. ! Songs of Two Nations. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. , Essays and Studies. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7*. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Poems and Ballads. ! Erechtheus: 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo, oj. Also i A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

in crown 8vo, at same price. ; Note of an English Republican 

Poems and Ballads. on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, is. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also | A Note on Charlotte Bronte, 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 1 Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Notes on "Poems and Bal- | A Study of Shakespeare. 

lads." 8vo, 1*. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

William Blake : , Songs of the Springtides. 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile ; Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. i studies in Song. 

Songs before Sunrise. i C rown 8vo, 7 s. 

Crown 8vo, 101. 6d. \ Mary Stuart : 

Bothwell : j A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 8s. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. T2S^ M. '_ 

SmaTF4to7 cloth extra, Illustrated, 251. 

Sword, The Book of the : . 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Countries from 
the Earliest Times. By Captain Richard Burton. With over 400 

Illustrations. [/« preparati on. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra,' with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and In Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 30J. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Latjn. 
•«* Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
*** The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, -js. 6d. 

Thorntmry's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, Edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of PRO- 
CONSUL and Tribune: Wellesley and O'Connell : Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, oj. 

Tunis : the Land and the People. 

By Ernst von Hesse- Wartbgg. With 22 fine Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14J. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Ni colas, and 61 Copperplate Illustra ti ons. 

The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for 1882, cloth, full gilt, 50J. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. By Edward Walford, M. A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. [Just ready 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. per volume. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 



Merrie England in the Olden 

Time. By George Daniel. With 
Illustrations by Robt. Cruikshank. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. By 

James Greenwood. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings ; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. Withlllusts. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebri- 
ties. By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Life and Adventures of a 

Cheap Jack. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The Story of the London Parks. 

By Jacob Larwood. With Musts. 



Low-Life Deeps. An Account 

of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By James Greenwood. 
Seven Generations of Execu- 
tioners : Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Henry Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 

London Characters. By Henry 

Mayhew. Illustrated. 

The Genial Showman : Life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. Hingston. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or, 

Life among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Summer Cruising in the South 

Seas. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illustrated by Wallis Mac- 
kay. 
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Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., as. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price as. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Westropp. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, is. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 
A VERY HANDSOME VOLUME.- Large 4to, cloth extra, 31*. 6d. 

White Mountains (The Heart of the) : 

Their Legend and Scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake. tVith 
nearly 100 Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of 
" Pastoral Days." 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S . 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 6j. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. Illust.byJ. Moyr Smith. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12J. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

J. OGDEN AND CO., PE1NTKKS, I72, ST. JOHN STREET, B.C. 



ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S (BELFAST). 



CAMBRIC 



All Pure Flax. 

Children's 



per doz. 

..26 

Ladies' 3 3 

Gentlemen's.. 4 zo 
Hemstitched. 

Ladies' 4 9 

Gentlemen's. . 8 4 
" The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. Robinson and 
Cleaver have a world-wide fame."— The Queen. 



POCKET 



IRISH LINEN Collars, e "cuffs S , Shirts" 
IUIUII I.IHL11 etc> haye themeritsof 

excellence and cheapness." — Court Circular. 



HANDKERCHIEFS. 



Direct from the Manufacturers Sawp'es 
Post free. Manufacturers to the Queen. 



Ladies' 

COLLARS 6™iW" per<w 

per dozen 



and Children's 

;/n per dozen, 
fold, 4/ 1 1 to 5/1 1 



...... For Ladies, Gentlemen, 

filirrS a "d Children, 5/11 to 10/9 
UU| ■ U - per dozen. 



WHELPTON'S PILLS 

Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 

UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 

During a period of more than Forty- 
six Years they have been used most 
extensively as a Family Medicine, 
thousands having found them a simple 
and safe remedy, and one needful to 
be kept always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, 
being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, and those who may 
not hitherto have proved their efficacy, will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 
Kidneys ; aLo in Rheumatism, Ulcers, Sores, and all Skin Diseases 
— these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 




In Boxes, price f^d., is. Ij4d., and zs. yd., by 

G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. 

And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, 
or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad. 

BROWNING'S NEW BINOCULARS. 

THE " PANE RGE TIC " OPERA, FIELD, AND RACE GLASS 

For general use, Brilliant Light, extensive Field of View, and Sharp Definition. 

THE "ETJRYSCOPIC" OPERA, £2 2s. 

For the Theatre, Largest Field of View, giving delightfully easy Vision. 

ACHROMATIC OPERA GLASS IN CA SE, from 10s. 61. 
BROWNING'S ANEROIDS. 

Watch-form ANEROID, in Gilt or NeckeL'sed Case, £2. 

Best Watch-form ANEROIDS, compensated for Temperature, and constructed expressly for 
Measuring Heights, with scale of Altitudes, i$ i£, or 2 inches in diameter, £4 4s. and £5 5S. 
Aneroid Barometer, on Carved Oak Stand, from 12s. 6d. 

Best ANEROID, in Carved Oak Frame, with Thermometer, various patterns, Chased Dial, 5 inches 
diameter, from £4 to £4 16s. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63, Strand. 

Full Illustrated Catalogues upon pJ>J>l cation. 
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Mantles, Jackets, Dolmans, 
and Dlsters. 

A. STEDALL. 

ESTABLISHED OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

One of the Largest Manufacturers, Importers, 
and Retailers of 

iWANTLES.JACKETS.DOLMANS&ULSTERS 



In the United Kingdom. 



The latest Novelties of French, German, & English 

Production, at Moderate Prices, always on view at 

& 3TEGAU/B E8T&BUBHMEHT5- 

11, 13, & 15, Brompton Road, LONDON. 

162, Edgware Road, LONDON. 

184a, Edgware Road, LONDON. 

123 & 124, Tottenham Court Road, LONDON. 

21 & 23, Newington Causeway, LONDON. 

91 & 93, High Street, Shoreditch, LONDON. 

87, The Promenade, Cam- 

berwell Road, LONDON. 

21, Oldham Street, MANCHESTER. 

63, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 

69, High St., & 1, Union St., BIRMINGHAM. 
74, Bull Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

149, High Street, SOUTHAMPTON, 

ALL GOODS ARE SOLD AT MODERATE PRICES, AND 
EXCHANGED IF NOT APPROVED. 




Dr. ROOK! 

ORIENTAL PILL 
SOLAR ELIXIR, 



THKSE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale 

throughout the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 

1836, and are especially noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE 

Properties; hence their invariable success in the RELIEF and CURE of 



7NDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 



Pulmonary CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, SCROFULA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 



and all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 

whether ai-isii g 'rom a sedentary mode of lit, unu»a!thy occupation, insalubrious climate, 

cr other causo whatsoever. 

3?HE ORIENTAL PILLS & BOLAE ELIXIR 

are p.epa-ed only by CHARLES ROOFE, M.B., SCARBOROUGH. The 

PILLS a -3 snld in boxes at Is. 1 jd. and 4s. 6d. each ; the ELIXIR in 

Bottles at ■"■ Od. and lis. cach^duty included. Around each Box 

»and B Jttle .ire wrapped Directions for the guidance of 
Patients in all Diseases. 

DR. ROOKE'S ANTI-LANCET. 

Mi who wish to preserve heilch a<\\ thin prolong i.fe, should rend Dr. ROOKE'S "ANTI- 
LANCET," or " WANOY GUIDE TO D MIB-mO X1 KMOIVE " which eon'sins 172 pages, 
and is replete with anecJotes, sketches, lriographic.il matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

Tt may b3 obtained GRATIS of anv Chemist, or POST FREi: from Dr. Eooke, Scar- 
borough E- -'and. Concerning this book, the lata eminent autljor, SnEiuo4H Kmowles, 
oBservedl — 
" It -will he an incalculable boon to every person who can read and think." 







BALSAMIC 






COUGH ELIXIR 

is the leading Medicine of the dsy, anS is specially recommended by several eminent Physi- 
cians. It has been used wi^a the most signal succss for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, CefLspmptive Night stents. Siting of Blood. Shortness t)f Breath, 
~&a., and is a most valuable adjunct to Di . Rooke's Menicinos in all affections of 
the Throat and Chest. 

CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR is sold everywhere, bv all Chemists and Pntem 
Menicine Vendors, at the following price-* : - Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis. each Bottle. A savin;.- 
of 3s. is effected by purchasing the lar:<e Bottles. Full directions with each Bottle. 



